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INTRODUCTION, 



In the present state of literature, I am doubtful 
tvliether it be an evidence of merit, that a fourth 
edition of this book is called for. The popularity 
which the dullest performances can, under certain 
circumstances, obtain, robs my friend Mr. Olive- 
BRANCH of this ground of self-commendation; or, at 
best, leaves it very equivocal. The absence of those 
circumstances, which bring to the productions of 
the day their popularity, should be shown, before 
this testimony is cleared of its ambiguity, and pub- 
lic favour becomes an argument of genuine desert. 
These papers will demonstrate for themselves, how 
far they are entitled to this distinction, to such as 
are disposed and qualified to examine their spirit 
and tendency. To those, however, whose observa- 
tions have led them to draw no favourable infe- 
rences from public patronage, I deem it a respect 
due to their prejudices to assure them, that, by this 
•little work of my friend's, religion is not philoso- 
phised, .and philosophy is not sophisticated; truth 
is^not made to consist in infidelity; and the old dis- 
tinctions of virtue and vice are maintained. Mag- 
netically fixed on an axis of immutable direction, the 
tenor of these voiimies have kept at polar distancea 
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the denominations of good and ill ; and the ear of 
profligacy has been tickled with no soft appella- 
tions, confounding things in their natures irrecon- 
cilable. Ancient and prescriptive rules have been 
adhered to, in rejection of modem discoveries in mo- 
rals; and sense, experience, and conscience, are 
gravely set up, in defiance of the polite system of 
ethics which at present prevails. Yet, with all 
these disadvantages in the plan of the Looker-on, 
it has lived to a fourth edition : and it is pleasing to 
think, that there is yet a party in the country which 
can relish the formal cut of Mr. Olive-branch's mo- 
rality. ' There must needs (my friendship and these 
facts suggest to me) be something in the manner 
und <;haracter of this pious old gentleman that re- 
sists the unpropitiatiag effect of his doctrines, and 
-disguises the salutary roughness of his admonitions. 
Vigorous in mind, though puny in structure; wax- 
ing in virtdfe, though waning in strength; a certain 
adolescence ^bout the heart oounteracts the decline 
of his years, and gives a spreading and active efiect 
to his goodness, at a time of life when virtue for the 
greater part consists in negatives, and gives no 
proofs of its existence but in the forbearances of 
'impotency. He has collected these transcripts df 
histruotion from among a multiplicity of papers, de- 
volved to him through a prudent ancestry, remarlo- 
-«ble for their inheritance of innocence, and the an- 
tiquity of their estate, in a characteristic {Mrobity. 
He chose this juncture (it should h»ve seemed am 
inauspicious one) to produce this little fund of mo- 
rality, assuming to himself the task cf giving it ap- 
plicability to the times, and furnishimg it with the 
vehicle which he thought might most attractively 
display it. Nothing, as it appeared to Inm, was bel- 
ter united to this purpose tbamapefiodical paper. 
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cm account of the scope and variety of such a work* 
and the yevsatiiity of its style and matter, as the in* 
terests of virtue might require, or as this or that 
folly might seem rifiest for reprobation. He did 
not think that this branch of literatuse was exhaust* 
ed ; for besides its infinite capability of diveriificaf« 
lion, which tends so much to protract its interest^ 
its successful cultivators had been comparitively but 
£3W. Its difficulty had been proved by a multitude 
of imbecile imitations of the original Spectatorial 
plan. Some bolder writers, in affecting to deviate 
from that plan, have been imitancea to show, that, 
where a great and original genius has primarily 
trodden, guided as it were by the hand of nature, 
he has struck out the true path; and though . the 
footsteps of the first adventurer may be avoided, the 
same track must still be pursued. 

Rules iaseniiibly form themselves upon his model, 
and the design of the great projector must lead al^ 
subsequent attempts. It is the description indeed of 
a liberal^ as distinguished from a servile imitation, 
that it is studious only of the principle and spirit o€ 
its model; and, withoiit straining the resemblance 
to a mechanical confi)rmity, raises a likeness not 
discernible in the detail, but stamped upon the ge« 
neraUty of the whole; not existing in outward ad- 
measurement and correspondence of feature, but 
furtively produced firom a latent consentaneity of 
eenitts and character. Ignorance of these rules, or 
inability to follow them, has been one of the causes 
of the common failure of attempts to cofxy the graces 
and urbanity of the Spectator. There is, indeed, a 
sort of physical languor in all imitations ; the con-i 
ception and execution must be connate in the mind* 
to carry to their perfection the productions of ge^ 
xios* It is not so iu the manual and mechanicai 
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arts; and the ground of the distinction is obvious; 
What is sensible and tangible, and what is purely 
ideal and intellectual, must proceed by very diffe- 
rent principles of growth to their coDSummation ; 
and it is easy to see, that the nature of one will 
scarcely endure the handling of ditFerent operators, 
and perishes under the ponderous accumulation of 
pretended improvements; while the perfection of 
the other arises from use and repetition, and the 
multiplied efforts of ingenuity and industry. 

As there is no room for originality in this species 
of composition, disadvantaged as in many respects 
are the efforts of imitation, yet it is all that we can 
aspire to ; and grace and dignity in the execution 
of a secondary part, must content our ambition. 
The delicacy of Addison's morality, the vivacity of 
his comments, and above all the spirit of his plan, 
are the just objects of judicious imitation ; and he 
will most egregiously have failed, who aims only at 
forcing into his work a few of the principal ingre*. 
dients of the Spectator, without having sounded the 
secret of those happy combinations of language, and 
that easy controul of imagery and illustration, which 
finish and adorn the admonitions, the raillery, and 
the reasonings of that master-production. Many of 
our iate periodical writers, disdaining to imitate 
another's plan, have struck out a course in which 
ho plan has been disclosed. They have miscarried, 
I think, in their attempts. A mere succession of es* 
says, 'not connected by any common design, and 
conspiring to no general effect, is accordingly all 
that they have produced ; and for* want of that cha- 
racteristic colouring, which in some instances has 
made * this sort of publication the history of the 
mind of a thoughtful individual, whose character, 
insinuated through the work, has fixed the regards 
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of the reader^ tkere is a total failure of that coHa- 
toral interest which carries one forwards from sub-- 
jeet to subject with a superadded curiosity aud de-, 
light. Somethiug to organise the parts into corre- 
apondence^ and to constitute a whole; some corn* 
moa attraction tq a general design ; touches of mo^ 
lal painting that produce a sort of portrait of the 
writer^ w^A clothes him with a conciliating parental 
character, a varied intertexture of narration and 
anecdote ; and a polished freedom of general rail- 
lery ; are> I think, among the essential requisites of 
this kind of composition; and a loose compilation of 
essays, having no cement or lining of this sort, must 
consequently fail of producing all this satisfaction 
in the reader's mind. 

Thus much has been said on thf^ requisites an4 
perfections of a periodical paper, because it appear^ 
to have been treated too much ^s a branch of com* 
position to which no rules were applicable, as dis- 
pensing with all order and design, and implying 
nothing more than a succession of detached essay s. 
Sir Boger de Coverley, Will. Wimble, and the 
Short-faced Silent Man, are not characters neces* 
sary to a periodical paper ; but they . serve as illusr 
trations of the principles and perfections alluded to; 
^md true taste will condescend tf) imitation, au4 
choose rather to proceed in the track already mark- 
ed out by originsd excellence, than proudly to take 
a miw course that justifies its departure from mo- 
dels by no hope or promise of compensation to the 
reader. 

Great things are done by the gratuitous endow- 
ments of nature ; but, if the richest in those endow- 
ments will choose a path wbece great geuiuses have 
already troddeo, they must bound thcsif aijabitiQii to 
'the praise of vigorous imita^on. 
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As a£S>rding room for a great dvreniiy of topic 
and instruction, and as' a powerful agent of moral 
Culture, Mr. Olive-branch adopted the plan* of a pe- 
riodical paper; and the public are to assini him his 
portion of credit in the conduct of it. Happily for 
the success of his scheme, his own character, as it 
floats upon the surface of these papers, is well 
adapted to aid the impression of his morality ; for 
something there surely is, in almost every heart of 
common goodness, that bespeaks attention to the 
mild admonitions of considerate age, where grey 
hairs are the blossoms of wisdom, and not the fratt 
of worldly anxieties. 

These papers upon the whole, therefore, it must 
be said, owe much to the personal and complexional 
advantages^ of the writer : they have given an ex- 
terior comeliness to his lessons and persuasions, 
more efficacious by much than the decorations of an 
artificial style, or the agency of personal satire. 
His morality is grave and independent, and his good 
humour would be ill understood if construed into 
courtesy to fashionable vioes ; it is in him only the 
boon of temperance, and the health of an honest and 
cheerful mind. In respect to the matter of these 
volrmes, the reader will find that the. vices of 
fashionaJ[)le life, and the characteristic infirmities of 
the rich, are not endeavoured to be discountenanced 
l)y raising a fictitious contrast in the pretended ex- 
emptions of the poor. And the authof seems to 
have thought, that the needy and the affluent, the 
vulgar and the great, are not distinguished in the 
mibstance of immorality, but in the modes; that 
profligacy is not the prerogative of the rich ; and 
that sin and folly are not less in degree, because 
more homely in their practice, and less notorious in 
their careen Vice is of a subtile and mutable na* 
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tare, and contracts itself to eyery size of under* 
standing or. estate. His censures and reprobation 
are therefore fieistened on the quality of the thing ; 
and the inherent turpitude of base actions are ex- 
posed, in whatever guise they may appear. 
' On the other hand, it is a gross mistake to regard 
▼ice as less vicious, because it dazzles with the glit^ 
ter of polished life ; or that the tones of satire are 
to be softened into . complaisance, because injustice 
and profligacy are decorated with ribands, and ope- 
rate through the medium of softer habitudes. The 
pleasantry in which the Spectator abounds was not 
meant as indulgence to crime and infamy, or to alter 
the old rules ot ethics by giving new names and no- 
tions to actions authentically virtuous or vicious, 
Mr. Addison employed that fine raillery of his, where 
severer treatment had been justified; because he 
felt that the first consideration with the writer was 
to attract readers ; and the votaries of. pleasure and 
ease will only bear to hear the exposure of their own 
errors and immoralities, where the satire is sheathed 
in a courtesy of phrase ; and where truth, in the dis- 
guise of raillery and ridicule, plays amusively about 
the heart, and penetrates by the avenues of pleasure- 
to the seat of corruption. . 

:The reader will perhaps think that Mr. Olive- 
branch is not without, a share of this seasonable and 
sober sort of humour, where he has treated on sub- 
jects that called for the exercise of it ; and perhaps 
he might be justified in a little less frequent use ot'it 
than some of his predecessors, because,, in the pre^ 
sent conjuncture, a hardihoods the elF^tof the 
spreading infidelity of the times, has entered into 
the vices of every class of society, which seems tore- 
quire a robuster satire, and a less qualified exposure. 

Politics and Religion are introduced with some 
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reseire : and, I think, he should totally hare' declined 
them, as not suited to a ligpht and popular production, 
if the attacks of the present innovators on those sab«> 
jects had not been characterised by such a valgap 
intrepidity, as to need no subtlety of argument to 
encounter them. The appeal fnun these fanatics is 
only to common sense and common nature. The 
LooKXR-ON, therefore, contains a few papers on the 
subjects of religion and politics. Religion, because 
it is the soul of morality, and the basis of every feli- 
city and grace of life : politics, because of the great 
question to which it is now genelralised human 
society itself is become a part, and the interests of 
man are involved, not only as he is the member of a 
corporation, but as a member of humanity ; not only 
as having a person and property to be protected, or 
civil rights to be maintained, but as having an un-t 
derstanding to be improved, passions to be restrained, 
a body to be nourished, and a soui to be saved. The 
particular state of these subjects brought home, as 
they are, to every man's bosom, seemed to make it 
necessary ibr Mr. Oliv£-branch to bestow some 
consideration upon them ; to rescue them a little, ac- 
cording to his power, fropi mischievous misrepresen- 
tation ; to save them from the grijpe of a mercenary 
philosophy, the hungry ravings of garretteers ; and 
a little to resist the quackery, cant, and cunning of 
pvGstituted scribblers. To allure the reader to these 
gvaver matters, tales and fables, the common artifices 
•if moralists, have been made use of. The ^;ocd ef- 
^ts of this mode of instruction are happily illus- 
trated in a scheme lately instituted for aistributing 
dieap publicatioAs among the poor ; a labour of love 
dbove all praise, and a scheme fi^ught with more 
unequiviocal good to mankind, as far as it soes, th9^ 
plMlan«hropy or patriotism have yet devised. 
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To have been silent on the subjects of criticism 
tmd polite letters, might have looked like a disregard 
in the author for these interesting and important 
inquiries, and would have very much circumscribed 
that yariety of matter by which a production of this 
sort requires to be diversified. The present state, 
however, of literature in the country, had given Mr. 
Oi.rv£->BRANCH a disrelish for this part of his under- 
taking. But little is furnished from modern exer- 
tions to exercise criticism or taste ; and the round of 
criticism on ancient authors, has been travelled al- 
most to satiety. Every classic is half smothered in 
commentaries; and there is now but little encou- 
ragement to prosecute an inquiry where the theme 
no longer delights the fancy, or interests the curiosity 
of his contemporaries. The papers, therefore, which 
are bestowed on the subjects ot literature, are gene- 
rally of a desponding cast ; they lament the sensible 
decay of learning and taste among us, and lament it 
the more, because our country is, perhaps, arrived at 
that period of its course, when the example of history 
hardly suffers us to hope that the age of genius will 
return. I own, for myself, I much doubt, whether 
that vigorous efflorescence of national maturity in 
science, and learning, and taste, can be recalled, 
when once the fated sera is passed, and things are 
returning in a descending climax to the slow con- 
summation of national fortunes. Without being of 
the persuasion, that there is any necessity in the 
constitution of things, which carnes nations along in 
a course analogous to the progress of individuals 
from in£mcy to decrepitude ; I cannot but think, 
that;, however different the things may be in their 
causes and their natures, there is sometimes a strik- 
ing resemblance in procedure that gives a plausibi** 
Jity to these fimciful notions. 
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There certainly is a period m the growth of states, 
when a florid health appears to circulate through 
the sytem, — a transitory period, and- placed> I thinks 
semewhere between the struggles of unibrmed em- 
pire, and the secure enjoyment of political greatness ; 
while the stimulating effects of public agitations yen 
rentain, and show themselyes in a glowing viyacity 
of national character; and when there is a sufficient 
exemption from actual commotions, to give oppor- 
tunity for the display of these intellectual adyantages. 
It is to be hoped, that the imaginations of specula-* 
tors hare carried this parallel beyond the truth, 
when they tell us, that when once the race is run, when 
once the national welfare is betrayed by individual 
profligacy, the period is then come which corresponds 
with the physical decay of old-age in man; thatf 
nothing can restore the departed vigour; and that 
luxury, grown into second nature, - becomes neces- 
sary to the life' of the state, interposing a lingering 
suspense between disease and dissolution. But 
though it be confessed, that the tumults of rising 
states are well fitted to provoke the powers of the 
mind, yet it seems clear that such commotions a» 
take place in nations in an advanced stage of their 
history, are not productive of the same eflfects. They 
are very di^rent from the fermentation of youth- 
ful ardours, and the effects which arise from the 
contests of emulation and the fierce desire of glory: 
they are ungenerous strifes, of which avarice, envy, 
and the baser passions, are the stimulants and fo> 
menters. When the bottom is dry, we shake the 
ressel in vain. In the early struggles of rising 
Rome, contentions for power and superiority eallea 
forth individual manhood and exercised the national 
vigour: in the declining periods of that great nation, 
the revolutions of state were only fruitful in changes 
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for ike worse, and hardened depravity into de^pera* 
tion. Few, indeed, of the nations of modern Europe 
are still standing at the highest point of their eleva- 
tion. With a declination more or less rapid, they 
are learing this altitude; and some, perhaps, view- 
ing the course of ancient states and kingdoms, may 
think that this altitude can never again be arrived 
at by the same people, and never, perhaps, again 
be seen on the same spot, unless a fresh incursioo 
of barbarous invaders shall again pitch upon it their 
desolating camps, and resolve things again into 
primeval rudeness, and the inceptive forms of so- 
ciety. 

There is, to he «ure, a spring and vigour in these 
green establishments, which after-times can seldom 
supply; and -theve; does seem to be a succeeding 
period, when early agitations have yet an operation^ 
and work upon a system of things that allows leisure 
for decoration and improvement : there then comes 
a siokly second childhood of national infirmity, 
wantoning in the imbecilities of decayed genius, and 
displaying the hoary puerilities of political dotage. 
I fear there is no magical kettle in which this na- 
tional old-4ige can be concocted, and its virility 
Yepiroduced: no revolutions seem able to effect this 
transfovmation; nor do the present convulsions of 
the poli^cal worid promise any such compensation 
for th^ ^miseries they occasion. In the present view 
of things, however, there are circumstances in our 
own cbiintry fehat offer «ome consolation. The 
other nations of Europe have not ^proceeded as we 
iiaye done in our political advancement. Many of 
ithem have forestalled their constitutional decay, by 
leaping at once out of barbarism into luxury, and 
have become rotten ihefore they were ripe. In our 
own country, the gnmth and .matucaUon >pf oar 
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national strength has slowly and gradually proceeded, 
and a lon^ time has been taken in trayelling to its 
accomplishment. Initiated and exercised in its 
progress in almost every form of policy, it has at 
length obtained a constitution in which the best 
ingredients of different states of society are admi- 
rably compounded; and has brousht with it a strong 
experimental sagacity on the spirit of governments 
and laws, that may ensure to it a longer continuance 
of its greatness than other nations have enjoyed. It 
seems, however, as if there was a certain sel^moving 
principle, a sort of acquired mechanical velocity, in 
the progress of a great nation, that forces it on in 
a career of outward prosperity, long after the na- 
tional spirit has been on the decline. It is much 
to be hoped, that this is not the case with England, 
and that the public spirit of the people has not for 
some time been moving in a direction retrograde to 
the national wealth and exterior aggrandisement. 
But it is not this exterior importance, and this po- 
litical splendor, that cherishes the exertions of 
genius : true taste, and a noble relish of the arts, 
can only consist with a vigorous state of the public 
mind, and a prevailing bent towards objects that 
exalt the feelings and expand the intellect. Public 
spirit, national virtue, and a severe sense of the sub* 
lime in morals, must predominate greatly among a 
people, to inspire that true sentiment of taste, which 
is the foundation of intellectual eminence. 

When the manners rest at a polished luxury, 
which finds its gratification in the real embellish- 
ments of life, and the national energies are not yet 
corrupted and enfeebled by excess; when the fierce 
prejudices of ruder times have made way for a 
gentler, though not less animated system of manners; 
It is then that literature and the arts are placed in 
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the soil most propitious to their gix>wth. May we 
hope that this golden crisis is not over with our own 
<:ountry, and that its capacities in the elegant attain- 
ments of genius and taste have not yet arrived at 
their greatest allowable perfection? It may be 
temporary, but the fact is too apparent, that there 
is, at this period, a general neglect of letters among 
vs. The justness of this observation will be clear, 
while there remains to us a competent discernment 
between the true and the false sublime, between 
chaste and meretricious beauty in composition. 
. The same fate has attended the fine arts, under 
-similar circumstances, in every period of history. 
'And the hand of Providence, clearly discernible m 
•this disposition, seems to have set certain bounds 
to national improvement, agreeably to his dispensa- 
tions with respect to individuals, and to have stamp- 
ed every thing in this preparatory world with the 
-same revolutionary character. The plot of our ad- 
versities is laid in our felicities; and the consequence 
of a high degree of national prosperily, is the sub- 
action of national virtue, and tl^ loss t)f that prin- 
ciple, that sentiment, and seiisibihty, which as they 
-are the grace and support of taste and genius in the 
individual, so do they nourish the fine arts among a 
people, and give a happy turn to their collective 
industry. It is much too wide a position which 
some are so' fond of maintaining, that commerce, 
luxury, or war, is favourable to the growth of ^nius. 
The dispassionate observer, and the sound politician, 
will think, perhaps, that there are kinds of luxury, 
and degrees of commerce, diametrically opposite in 
their effects ; he will discern the proximity of ex- 
tremes, and that excess of refinement is on the con- 
fines of barbarity itself; he will see, perhaps, that 
there is a degree of conmierce which administers 

TOL. XLU c 
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mtAy io depraved enjoyments, and noHrkkes^aprickMH 
and sickly appetites ; and that there is a degree of 
it which operates as the spring of political ]^ aiftd 
opens all the stareams of population and resonftpo^ 
So luxury, according to the natune of its objects^ 
may decorate or debase sodely. 

Of the e^cts of war, too, yery difieneat aecouot^ 
may be given. In £»naaer times, ene fiuding systems 
were iiionght i>f, wajr brought imly ks usaaediale 
eTils. Quarrels between states were the lacans ^ 
a ciroilation of treasure which peace had aocusQiir 
iated, and supplied, in some measune, the want of 
commerce: in modern times it proceeds by an m^ 
ticipatlon of resource, and contrives that fatnre ge? 
neratbns, though no sharers va its ini%iuty« shill ypl 
lie visited with its worst effects. 

There cannol;, to be snreu be imagined ftn fM% 
more destructive than the present of <the arts aai 
fmlite literature. In the midst of tkses thatar^ JmiI 
400 much calculaited to repress the gfimit. of gentm^ 
•by^ the spirit of profligacy that prevails, and by « 
distraction of mean pursuits in social life, that leneiv 
Tates the force of every generous sentiment, ^u^sf^ 
^as sprung up a wasting war, founded in an irrer 
concuable strife of opinion, and interwoven -wi^ 
so many doniestic wvongs and animosities, as l# 
disclose no prospects of permanent peace to Europe 
;till the pride of ancestry and the ties of bl^iiod IW 
forgotten. 

Yiet, in tte midst of these aational sorrows, luiRiM|r 
and xlebanchery are no where checked in their car 
leer; bnt are become, by the crooked chicane o# 
fliodevn .policy, a great and staadins source of vey^ 
fiue« The English go sulknly on jn their waateU 
f^easmres, and gild their despoiukncy 'widiimreiKutlei 
^Bofosion. .A^Biost csRivrerted^ \ff Ae r^cunmoe ^ 
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{mblic loans^ into a nation of annuitants, they all 
rush to the capital whence their iocmnes arise, which, 
by its present injurious plan of extension, promises 
to become the universal mart of vicious profusion. 

Bribed by their miserable wealth to an apostacy 
from all intellectual interests, the inhabitants of this 
country turn all their eyes to the National Bank, as 
the great centre of their hopes and fears; a pedlar 
principle of profit and loss has absorbed all greater 
cares, and dignity is departed from the public mind* 
The state of science and letters is as low as mighl 
be expected frmn- the circumstances of the nation. 
Though the number of writers may not be decreased, 
yet the contributors to the genuine stock of literature 
are easily counted. A prurience towards authorship 
produces some literary volunteers among the rich, 
who find it cheaper to purchase flattery than to pa- 
tronise wit. What province of genius or letters 
fiiaintains any longer a struggle wiSi this declining 
destiny? Oratory, which, until the dimensions of the 
human capacity shrinks, will always mount towards 
its perfection in times of political fermentation, still 
remains to console the friends of genius, if consola- 
tion can arise from the successes of an art that is 
cherished by public calamities. Posterity will see 
whether the present aera of astonishing events is able 
to revive "among them the sober spirit of history, 
gravely and impartially to record these violent trans- 
actions, to extricate them from the perplexity in 
which they are involved, and give life to those em- 
bryon lessons of wisdom with which they are im- 
pregnated. 

At present the solidity of history is crumbled 
into anecdotes; and its ill-digested compilations no 
longer promote the study of man, or hold up to na- 
tions the mirror of their own imperfections. Poetry 

c2 
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is banished from our island, as efiectually as if Plato 
had moulded its institutions : but if a Plato ha4 done 
it, he might have given us a little good philosophy 
in its place. It is strange that such an sera as this 
has not bred a single satirist of ability. There is, 
surely, enough in our political fantasies and literary 
absurdities to employ this salutary talent, if there 
was any genius to be provoked. 

This inquiry would lead me, if I were to follow it 
further, into a wearisome extent of investigation; 
and my excuse for pursuing it thus far, must be the 
extreme importance of the subject, the provocation 
pf existing circumstances, and the difficulty of dis- 
engaging the thoughts from a subject which includes 
such a variety of lacts and inferences reciprocally 
illustrative and corroborative of each other. I was 
led moreover into the coa;iideration, by the desire 
of accounting for the infrequency of papers, in the 
LooKER-ON, upon the subjects of literature and the 
arts; topics which have principally exercised the 
pens of his predecessors. I shall conclude with 
makine over to the reader what has been conmiitted 
to me, m trust for him, by Mr. Simon Olive-branch* 
They are, in great part, the collected sentiments of 
a race of virtuous and sober-minded men, whose 
philosophy it has been to keep clear of all sects of 
opinionists ; whose ethics have been honesty and 
simplicity of dealing ; and whose politics have been 
compounded of sincere patriotism and the love oC 
their kind. 
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Spargetu rore ttoi et ramofelkis 01h(P, 

TIRGIL. 

And dipp'd an Otive-branch in holy dew. 
Which next he tprmkled round. 

I AM an old man, whose best years have been em« 
ployed less in the senrice than the surrey* of my 
fellow-creatares. It has been with me as it fiires 
With most of us ; the season of action was spent in 
apecnlaticm, and m husbanding up wise resokitions to 
oe executed by and by. This by-^and-by is a sort of 
phantom which sedlices us on tiJl we drop into old« 
age ; and up<m the first serious attack of the gout, it 
Toshes for ever, and carries along with it all our gay 
projects and cherishing hopes. Thus a youth of ez- 
pectadon is sure to prepare an old-age of regret; 
specially if, under ^i^vour of these holiday resolutions 
and. spectdative atonements, we think we may fairly 
contract a few debts to virtue, and intrench a little 
np«a«irfi)|tan stack by thereof anticipation. As 

c3 
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i never went upon this calculadon myself, and was 
culpable for the most part only on the side of omis- 
sion, I have committed very little depredation on the 
health of my body or the integrity of my intellect; 
and though advancing towards my grand climacteric, 
have still a competency of vigour about me> and am 
in a better condition than most of my age, to fetch up 
the arrears of my youth. 

These considerations tempt me to my present under-' 
taking, as the gravest use I can make of this twilight 
that remains to me; and as it is the most salutary 
kind of atonement for evil, to render it productive 
of good, I . consider myself as, going the directest 
way to work, in thus turning the indolent contempla- 
tions of my younger years to the account of virtue 
and morality. The same assurance and consolation, 
which, as Cicero tells us, encouraged the old husband- 
man to plant his oak while he was drooping himselC 
animates 'me also in the culture of my little planta- 
tion, and gives me warmth and alacrity in my grey 
years. I thought it proper in the first place to 
announce my aige to my readers, that they might lay 
their account toiindsome old-fashioned opinions and 
remarks in the course of my work,. and to bespeak 
some excuse for those freedoms which I may Mow 
myself with the fair-sex in particular. Not that I 
look upon them to stand most in need of my correc- 
tions, but because I consider th^ as maintaining a 
very great influence x>ver our sex in general, and as 
the authors in some measure of the excellencies and 
depravities of our social conduct. If I can bargain 
for a little more liberty on that account, I will pro- 
mise always to promote their interests and empire, 
and to follow the example of Socrates, who was ever 
their firm friend, and who once delivered a discourse 
at the feast .of Xenophon, which sent home both 
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bachelors and married men, some to^provide them* 
selves with wires, and others to cultivate the posses- 
sion of those they already enjoyed. As I luive no 
aches or pains about me but such as arise from sym- 
pathy with the sufferings of others, my readers will 
find m general that I have some eood-humour in my 
old blood, and that cast of good-humour which £k>ws 
from inward complacency of mind, and not tlie hey- 
day of animal spirits and constitutional ardour. 
. The present age, mcthinks, affi>rds some proofs that 
the World is growing old as well as myself: and 
this crisis seems clearly to be announcea by many 
characteristic infirmities. I do not pretend to discern 
any material chanae of physiognomy : she wears the» 
same freshness and floridity in her looks ; and though 
her habit has always been somewhat dropsical and 

fouty, her constant motion seems to have maintained 
er in tolerable health. Her passion for finery, too, is 
as great as ever ; she is still as gay as before in heir 
green and azure, and the rose and the lily still bloom 
in her countenance ; nor is it suspected that her long 
journeys are performed with less ease and dispatch 
than in her earlier years. Her symptoms of decay 
are of a moral, and not a physical nature. I think I 
have observed, that she grows every day more prone 
to talk, and less patient to hear : go where you will, 
it is a noisy World, always holding forth, always 
haranguing; nothing but Ions speeches, fix)m the 
sallows to the conventicle. She is always pointing 
her proof, or proving ber point, and usmg ner best 
endeavours to reduce the price of eloquence by an 
economy of thought. I consider indeed the debating- 
clubs as a fortunate kind of drain to this superabun- 
dance of loquacity, where much of its impertinence 
does periodically expend itself. The reading-clubs 
also, where the World goes entirely to talk, very 
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much assist this abject ; and it is a sensible pleasdre 
to look forward to the time, when the reading^kibs 
and debating-clubs together may pretent this gami- 
iity from overflowing onr churches. It is also a 
consolation to reflect how sacred ^rom all this clamour 
is the gaming-table, where nothing intermpls the 
silence, the order, the religio loci, but now and then 
a hollow murmur of repentance, or a burst of pious 
resolutions* 

The solace however which we feel in these con- 
•tderations, is checked by the reflection, that the 
mental decay of the World is so apparent in many 
other instances. No small suspicion of it is conveyed 
in that nice and difficult humour which ahe has of 
fate contracted; her many odd appetites and ca- 
prices ; her strange affection for wizards, witches, 
and conjurers ; her dotage in respect to some of her 
youngest children, who constmie her substance on 
the lowest pleasures; her jealousy of such as dis- 
cover any real worth, and growing promise; and 
above all, her unwearied course of repetition, and the 
manifest decay of her inventive and original powers. 
To repair this* loss of intellectual vigour, and to re- 
move these moral complaints, is fairly out of the 
reach of any medicines of the mind, however admi- 
nistered. I could wish it were not too sanguine 
to hope that something might yet be done, while 
there is a portion of stamina remaining, in the way 
of palliation and diversion. Medicines of rude ope- 
ration do not much agree with the patient's habit ; 
and I should doubt of the success of any but those 
which act in a slow and alterative manner, and 
require to be administered in slight and regular 
doses. 

Here I think I may drop my allegory, and tell 
my readers in unfigurative terras, that it is my design 
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to devote four sheets of paper a-week^ to sach as can 
be amused without the sacrifice of decency, or the 
prostitution of language ; who can be grave without 
chagrin, inquisitive without malice, merry without 
victims ; who are parties to whatever touches huma- 
nity, and can view with just sorrow the follies and 
infirmities of our nature, but without any contracted- 
ness of heart, or unsocialness of sentiment. I have 
always found myself, I don't know how, insensibly 
drawn towards the opinion of the Philosophical Bed- 
lamite, who, being visited by an old friend, called 
him aside with a look of much importance, in order 
to disclose to him a very valuable secret, the purport 
of which was, that the bulk of mankind were mad, 
and had shut up within those walls all the sensible 
people they could find. I shall not undertake for 
the whole and literal acceptation of my friend the 
Madman's remark : but perhaps it might only be a 
mad kind of fi^re, by which he meant no more, 
than that, if all those who are disturbed in their 
intellects were inclosed within the pale of that cha- 
rity, the professions would be considerably thinned, 
and that we should have very good elbow-room in 
all our public places; that to go down a country- 
dance would no longer be fatiguing ; and that grass 
enough would grow in our squares to maintain all 
our coach and saddle horses, while the asses and 
goats might soon pick up a very comfortable sub- 
sistence on the road side between Charing-Cross 
and Temple-Bar. K our Madman had any such 
meaning as this, I do not see it in a light of such 
great absurdity; and perhaps some of those who 
shall follow up my papers, may be more and more 
reconciled to it as they proceed. In the mean time 
I shall do no more than my duty, in giving some 
account of myself, and of my qualifications for this 
mndertaking. 
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I am descended from an ancient family by my 
mother's side, who, besides being an heiress, was a 
woman of great virtue and understanding. It so 
happened, that she was forbidden, by the conditions 
of the estate, to lay aside her name ; a circumstance 
which might have brought her into difficulties, if she 
had not found in my father, a man who, having no 
particular obligations to his own name, was not 
unwilling to adopt hers for the sake of her good 
qualities. As I was the only child, I came in for a 
Yery large share of my good mother's attention ; and 
the first piece of instruction she impressed on my 
mind, and which has certainly had a ruling influence 
on my subsequent conduct and behaviour, was drawn 
from a circumstance relating to her family which can 
never be sufficiently admired. As far back as she 
could trace, and she could trace very far back by the 
help of a variety of old records anxiously preserved, 
there was not one of her ancestors who had not been 
distinguished for a singular mildness of character, 
and serenity of deportment: none of them had 
figured at a tilt or tournament, or borne arms by 
profession ; but in peaceftil and domestic occupations, 
they had followed each other in quiet order to the 
grave, like the soft undulations of a silvery lake, 
where each wave that dies is renewed in its successor, 
which makes way for another, and another,* and 
another, just to fill its place and depart. From this 
peaceful line I inherit the name of Olive-branch, to 
which that of Simon was added, in memory of my 
mother's grandfather, who was the most of a philoso- 
pher of the whole race. 

Together with the name, I believe I may say 

I inherit some of the qualities also of the good ramily 

of the Olive-branches. What makes me think I aia 

not degenerate, is, that I can conscientiously declare 

I was never much ruffled or provoked btit once. 



• 

about thirty years ago^ wbep a careleas servant 
fhrew by mistake into the fire a curious antique 
tpbacQO-stopper of my great-grandfather's^ which 
my inother assured me it was his custom to play 
with between his fingers, when the buz of any 
debiikte grew high around him, with his eyes fixed 
on a little figure of Harpocrates, not badly e^cpressea 
upon it, to prerent the danger of am appeal fr^m 
either party. My inother had a piou9 regard fox 
lijliis relic, which was always one of her little penates, 
op pocket-gods ; and as it had been my plaything 
when an infant, and constantly cur^d me of crying^ 
she had almost brought herself to consider it as 
endued with certain sedative pioperties, and caf^able 
of calming the spirits under any pirovocat^on ox 
disappointment. 

My father died while I was young, and left to my 
mother the sole mare pf my education. To acquit 
herself of this trust, she sent me to Oxford in the 
year 17 40. The succeeding ten years of my life 
passed so evenly and quietly, that they fiimish me 
with no iiicident, ^cept the considerable diminution 
of my mother's fortune, which arose from her own 
inattention to these matters, added to > the misma- 
nagement of her steward. This was somewhat made 
up to us, however, by my election to a fellowship of 
Ibe college, iql th^ year 1751, to which my quiet 
inpilensive character principally recommended me* 
I*'rQm this time I spent a ^cat many years in the 
pursuits of literature and philosophy, but chiefly in 
the observatiop of what passed aroimd me ; without 
ever forgetting the rule of my forefothers, to main- 
tain a rigid neutrality among my firiends and neiglpit 
lnQurs* and a catholic charity towards all mankind. 

in this manner did forty years of my life steal on 
in^oripusly, without occupation^ without |u>is^vrit]^•^ 
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out notoriety, and with little variation of pulse or 
principle. My ease, however, was not of a slumber- 
ing or torpid kind : it was always a pleasure to me 
to speculate on the goodl of my species, to study the 
dispositions and characters of men, and to treasure up 
rules of life and conduct, in order to add to that store 
of observations and maxims, which it had been the 
ancient custom of our family to collect. Circum- 
stances have since persuaded me to make a free offer 
to my contemporaries of this whole patrimony of 
common sense, accumulated and approved through 
many generations of the Olive-branch ^stmily. Tne 
public will as easily distinguish between what I have 
added myself, and what I have borrowed fi'om my 
mother's manuscripts, as between old Hock or Canary, 
and the flavour ot English port; or, to carry the al- 
lusion more home to the Olive-branches^ they will 
find in my own produce none of that essential bal- 
samic oil, which my ancestors had the art of express- 
ing and bottling for preservation ; and where I make 
an attempt to mix them together, they will think of 
those lines of Dryden's on the poor poet laureate : 

But so trans&s'd as oil and water flow. 
Theirs always floats aboye-^thine sinks below. 

But to go on with my history — ^When I had attained 
to the age of forty -five, my mother, who loved tran-. 
quillity, but not inoccupation, persuaded me to enter 
into holy orders ; and in ten years afterwards she was 
able to purchase the living I at present enjoy in 
Northamptonshire, where I have now spent six yean 
of my life with my usual serenity, and in perfect 
good understanding with all my parishioners, young 
and old. . It is a great happiness to me, to have my: 
mother still with me, and in good general healthy 
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abating some necessary infirmities; a circumstance 
I attribute to her even economy and hereditary com- 
posure of spirits, which have kept the stream of life 
irom exhausting itself in floods and torrents. To this 
smooth turn of character I do also attribute the great 
age to which most of my ancestors have arrived. I 
never shall forget one of my great-grandfather's 
letters on tHe death of his youngest brother, who 
was cut off at the age of seventy-one, wherein^ 
after calling him a giddy young fellow,- he tells 
us that he met his death in the act of pulling on 
a tight pair of boots after eating a bason of broth 
with Cayenne pepper. It has ever since been looked 
upon in our family as an unpardonable debauch, to 
swallow any thing that can raise the smallest com-v 
foustion within us. 
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•VOfe/ Ittcemam.^ 
" It smells of OIL.*' 

Before I proceed in this my undertaking, I think 
it necessary to give a hint respecting it to my worthy 
contemporaries. As my mother and myself are the 
last of the Olive-branch family, and as it is one of 
our hereditary statutes (to which we always pay im- 
plicit obedience) to let none of our manuscripts stray 
mto other hands, I hope to be encouraged to prose- 
cute a plan, which, if pursued for any length of 
time, will put my countrymen 4a possession of thisr 
vou xu« i> 
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valuable stock of ancestorial wisdoip before we take 
pur leave of them^ without any breach of our family 
institutes, which are as solemn as those of the Medes- 
^mA Persians. Th^ fruits alsq of the quiet and im- 
partial observation of ^h^t hath passeq around me 
lihese five*and-forty yeafs^ may be of spme impor- 
tance to them; aii4 ^ the complacent turn of 
thought aiid mora^it^Cr peculiar to our race>. will 
perish with ifQ», I wish to persuade the public, U^ 
piake the most of ipe while th/ey baye me^ furui to. 
follow the example of tl^e philosopher Tbs^les^ who>. 
Ibreseeu^g a ^Mwe dearth, of olm9, bought up all he> 
could find, on a prudent speculation, to convince the^ 
world that he j^oew how to be pich if he chose iu 
Should I meet with tiiis good disposition in the 
public towards me, I engage, on my part, to repd^c 
these my lucubrations as various and amusing as 
possible; and as an Englishman is a fickle being, 
and in the space of one week will be full of whim, wit, 
wine, satire, sentiment, and sorrow, which succeed 
each other like the farming courses of turnips, bar- 
ley, clover, wheat, the one making preparation for 
the other, I shall take pains to suit this diversity of 
character as much as may consist with the discretion 
and decency which are to run uoi&rmly through the 
whole. I shall pipcure also, on. the same account, 
the very best barometer that can be made, in order 
to co;[isult the state and influence of the weather m 
this precarious climate; having enough to contend 
with, without enterixig into a contest with the cIct 
ments. For I could wish that such of my papers as 
are of a gay and sprightly turn, should not have tp 
combat with chronic pains and a cloudy atmosphere^ 
and that mv recommendation of rural pleasures 
should not mil on the rainiest day of the year. I 
would be cautious^ too, of dwelling too much on domes* 
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%ic occupations, when all the world are invited tfbroad 
by the salubrity and cheerfulness of the weather ; 

'** And young and old come forth to pflay, 
" On A suBshme holiday.'' 

Thiir complaisance will be sufficiently teWarded, if 
it gain me the appellation of a polite writer. I 
Unould fain be felix Oliva and not foliis Oleaster 
amaris; which phrases I beg such of my readers as 
have been at school to translate to their mothers^ 
eEunts> and wires, that the ladies in partioilar may 
know what Ihey have to expect from me ; fbr my 
natural complacency of temper has always inspired 
me with a peculiar regard to the softer sex. I pro- 
mise not to handle them more roughly than liieir old 
friend Mr. Iixmside, or the gentle and courtly Spec- 
tator. When I vehture on the subject of their fitil- 
ings, it is not by violence, but by reiterated endea- 
vours, that I shall expect to carry my pmnt; and 
where it is my fate to encounter a flinty bosom, I 
shall cherish a hope, thaft the unwearied train of my 
admonitions may at length leave some traek or 
vestige, like the foot-path which Pliny tells us is 
sometimeli worn on the hardest stones, by the eon** 
&tant passage of the little pismires widi their stores 
and merchandise. 

If any choleric spirit, or gentleman whose ho- 
nesty is swallowed up in his honour, any green 
gamester, any prottextatm adulter, any knight of in- 
dustry, or loose-stocking hero, imagine himself re- 
flected upon in the course of the work, the onl^ re- 
venge he can have of me will be to spes^ in praise of 
my speculations ; fbr as to fighting, I assure him, I 
am a very peaceful man, a:nd will not, if I can help 
i^ meet him either in Ihis world or in the tiext. i 
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declare also^ as plainly, that I write only to those in 
whose breasts there is some portion of native En- 
glish worth, however modified or obscured; soi&e 
original stuff there must be of staunch and staple 
quality, or nothing can be done efiectually in the 
way of embellishment 

I give up all pretensions to please minds without 
religion, sense, or sensibility ; for to such there is nO 
access : and before any young gentleman, returned 
from his Italian tour, take my paper into his hand, 
I should wish him to have resided a year with his 
friends in the country, to have worn out his silk coat, 
and to have recovered a little of our tramontane 
principles, and the rustic probity of his rude forefa- 
thers. But, however frequently I shall appeal to re^ 
ligion and morality for the support of my observa- 
tions, I shall allow myself a reasonable use of ridi- 
cule and satire, softening them as much as possible 
with all the urbanity that can enter into their com- 
position; for as the sharpest vinegar is made from the 
sweetest wines, so that raillery is the keenest, which 
flows from good-humour and complacency. 

On this subject it may be necessary to add a cau- 
tion to some of our London sparks, against supposing 
that they can elude the observation of a country 
parson amidst the press of folly and fashion; for 
I assure them that I have correspondents who send 
me the most secret accounts of their histories and 
characters. It is well known to my correspondent, 
myself, and his mother, that the haughty Appius 
does not know his own father ; and if the gallant 
Clodius cannot write a grammatical sentence, it is a 
circumstance which I am apprised of as well as his 
mistress. 

I consider it as one of the severest conditions of 
this my undertaking, that I must counteract in many. 
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instaaees die iiat«ral oomplacency df my temper, 
which leads me to be tender towards all mankind. 
Mid to qualify rather than expose their failings and 
their vices* A pusillanimons attack -would -only senre 
to provoke the coarage tyf the eaemy, by betraying a 
diffidence of the strength of my canse. I hare 
therefore thoroughly made up my mind to pursue 
folly and depravity into all their entrefichments, to 
follow them from the gaming-house to the palace, 
and keep up with them in their curricles and 
phaetons. 

I shall consider nothing as sacred, but Virtue, 
Poverty, and Misfortune. No sacrifice will be made 
to the mod^, but where the mode has sacrificed to 
•nature and to reason ; on the ccMitrary, frequent at« 
tempts will be made to rescue inany obsolete usages 
of our ancestors, which had utility and good sense on 
their side, from perishuig in the lump with long* 
curled perriwigs, pug-dogs, and body-coachmen. 
For the necessary information in the prosecution of 
this plan, I trust to the fidelity and exertions of my 
correspondents in town, who have promised me their 
best endeavours towards the supply of such facts as 
will serve to ground my reflections upon. I feel in- 
deed already all the weight of my undertaking ; but 
am animated by the persuasion that some of the most 
intelligent of my countrymen or countrywomen will 
now and then give me a holiday, by a seasonable 
contribution. 

The first check my courage received was in the 
▼ery thre^old of my work : I was not able, with all 
Tny pains, to discover a name for it, in the whole 
compass of the English language, that <xmld meet the 
approbation of any three of my friends* Some were 
too short, some were too long, some were too high, 
•iK>mewere too kmi WHne they did not like, they did 
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not katm why ; they liked another better^ they did 
not kmm what ; in fome there was nothing, in others 
there was a tort of tomething. My mother liked the 
Eorer; hot my cmate's wife had lost a spaniel of 
that name* Tfie Prophet, the Trumpety and Budget, 
were too full of pretension. Telescope was too 
technical^ Ordinary was too oommon-plsice, and Sal- 
matfwida would not be pretty in the month. The 
Old Bachelor was thought to be too taxable a shape 
to appear in. I was inclined, for some time, to 
Breakfast ; but it occurred to me, that the fashionable 
world hare no stomach for this meal. For a fort- 
night I pleased myself with Bubble and Squeak; 
but this, it appeared to some of my wary friends, 
would create a suspicion of its originality. I was a 
simple By-stander for some days, and very comforta- 
ble I was ; till being pushed out of my place by » 
low scribbler, who claimled it as his own, I contented 
myself with being a Looker-on, in one as remote 
from it as possible. 

' My thoughts have been so much occupied about 
the matter of my papers, ever since I determined 
finally on the name, that it is to be supposed I have 
had some dreams concerning them. One particu- 
larly has lef^ such connected, impressions on my 
memory, that I cannot forbear communicating it. 
Some persons, I know, are fond of collecting these 
pranks and yaearies of thought ; .for my pact, I con- 
sider them as tne mere pastime of the soul — the fro- 
lics and gambols of a high-mettled horse, just looked 
from the slavery of his collar, and turned out amidst 
the ffay herbage of a green meadow. ^ 

• I happened to sit up, the night before last, rather 
later than usual ; and, as my mother had retired to 
her pillow, I seated myself in a great ch^r, opposite 
a brisk fire, thinking over various subjects tor my 
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fulure speculations; when^ as was nataral^ I fell 
asleep, and had the following vision : There appear- 
ed before me an immense gallery, the sides of which 
were entirely filled up with books : methought the 
room was capable of containing every book of the 
least note in the English language. At the further 
extremity was a beautiful arch, built up with the 
works of different authors, and which I concluded to 
be the most considerable, as I observed the key- 
stone was represented by the Bible itself. In the 
middle of the room, there was an exact pyramid of 
the same materials, which I had not leisure to ex- 
amine thoroughly ; I remember only to have seen 
near the bottom some of our best authors in algebra 
and the mathematics. 

What surprised me most, in the scene before me, 
was the great distraction of lights that prevailed 
every where ; some whole compartments were per- 
fectly illuminated, while others were in total obscu- 
rity. In the Critic's corner there was a broken frit* 
tered light ; and I could not but observe it to be the 
coldest part of the room. In the Philosophical divi- 
sion it was curious . enough to mark the gradation : 
the works of Roger Bacon were wrapt in a grey 
sombre kind of light, which grew stronger and 
stronger, till it blazed out at the other extremity, 
.where stood the volumes of Boyle, Newton, and 
liocke. In the division set apart for Polemic wfiters, 
there was a sullen sort of light with little or no ra- 
diance, something like the sun seen through a dark- 
ening medium : as I passed by this compartment, 
however, I felt the suilbcating heat of a glass-house. 
In the Poet's range there was a prodigious glare, like 
the eflect of crystals: it was particularly dazzling 
.about the wits of oui own time ; but srew chaster 
and purer, as I cast my ey<% back towards the earlier 
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wriUrs. I would fiiiii have satisfied my curiosity a 
little ^irther; bat suddenly a monnur of people 
talking diverted my attention. I observed a stately 
person, whom I blew to be Alfred the Great, not 
by ihe assistance of oar historical engravers, but l^ 
certain as-sociations in my own mind. He marched 
up, in a very dignified manner, to a large table, by 
the side of which there was a costly urn, decorated 
with hieroglyphical figures. Some attendants foU 
lowed, and stood around him, as if to wait his com« 
tnands ; while he was seated upon a throne of some 
^olio volumes magnificently bounds which I guessed 
to be the Cyclopedia. I was struck with awe at his 
imposing appearance, and shrunk behind a huge 
Atlas, peeping over it to see the ceremony. 
. A very great pile of books was presently laid 
lipon the table; by which I rightly conjectured, 
that this first patron of English literatilre was about 
to enter on an inquisition of all the works which had 
appeared since his time. My curiosity was greatly 
inflamed, when I perceived that the object of this 
day's examination was the periodical works; and 
that, upon his taking up the top of the urn, there 
blazed out a clear bluish flame. I was amazed to 
see him throw the four volumes of the Tatler into the 
urn ; and more so, when I observed enough only to 
compose three and a half come out again. After a 
little thought however on this phaenomenon, it oc- 
curred to me, that this must be a purifying flame, 
which consumed only what was idle or immoral in the 
works committed to it. 

Very few of the periodical essays lost any thing 
on the account of immorality; but the want of ori« 
ginality, strength, or elegance, sunk a good deal in 
most of them. Ungrammatical sentences, repetitions^ 
and false' witii supplied pleaty of nourishment to the 
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flame; and all our late productions lufTered much 
on this score. When the Rambler was thrown in» 
there was a terrible crackling noise ; not a sentence 
however seemed to have been consumed, though 
many of them had lost a sounding word or two. A 
multitude of other productions of the same denomi- 
nation went through the same ordeal. Some very 
voluminous essays were reduced to single duodecimos; 
some, from plump octavos, came out sixpenny pam« 
phlets; of somewhere only survived a paper or two; 
of many there remained only their mottos ; and 
some perished altogether. In the Spectator alone I 
could perceive no diminution of size : . it came out 
with only the loss of its outside covers, which, hap- 
pening to be of sheep-skin, were perhaps sacrificed 
as too ordinary for such a work. Its urbanity of 
criticism, its elegance of morality, its playfulness of 
allusion, and that humorous arrangement of words, 
which a breath might almost discompose, came out 
whole and untouched as the asbestos. At this in- 
stant a prodigious pile of News-papers and Maga- 
zines was thrown into the urn, which suddenly 
emitted such a herce flame, accompanied with so 
black a smoke, that I imagined myself on the point 
ot being burned or sufibcated, and could not for a 
long time see my hand before me. 

As soon as the room was a little cleared, I per- 
ceived walking towards the table a grave old man, 
who resembled exactly the portrait of my great- 
grandfather, the legislator of our family; and I 
thought I discovered in one hand the First Number 
of my work, and his favourite tobacco-stopper 
fast clenched in the other: he seemed to deliver it 
to the judge, who threw it into the inquisitorial 
flame. At that moment my apprehensions for the 
fate of my dear infant were so great, that I awoke 
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in the struggle, and was surprised to find myself in 
-a crouching attitude, behind the back of my great 
"chair; which I never see, without thinking of my 
-old friend the Atlas: and even the tea-urn has ne- 
arer since made its appearance, without calling up 
"a visible sufiRision in my cheeks. 
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nryoa Tiaxog ysirwv io'oy raya^ iJ^sy oyBia.^* 

HESIOD. 

It is bard to say which is the greater, the inconvenience of 
a bad neighbour, or the advantage of a good one." 

We are told, that Theipistocles, having a farm to 
dispose of, took particular care to make it known 
that it had the advantage of a good neighbour ; con- 
«idering this as a circumstance that would greatly 
feoommend it. I am so strongly of this opinion- my- 
self, that I regard it as the most fortunate occurrence 
of my life t£^t I am surrounded by a worthy set of 
parishioners, who all study to make my residence 
among them the most agreeable in the world. It is 
true, indeed, I had the advantage of succeeding to a 
rector, who was not of the same contented turn, and 
was. more frequently at issue with his brethren on a 
point of law than a point of doctrine. My placid 
temper was no sooner discovered, than it gained me 
the hearts of most of my flock ; and I observe that 
this friendly disposition towards me is hourly irn-^ 
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proving m them, as they find that they can reckon 
upon a continuance of this content and tranquillity 
on my part 

I have often thought that a small augmentation of 
tithes is dearly purchased by the sacrifice of this 
mutual cordiality and confidence. There is some- 
thing in the consciousness that others share our joys 
and enter into our feelings, and that our health and 
happiness are a. real concern to our neighbours, 
which cherishes the soul and seems to dilate its ca- 

Sacities. I glow with satisfaction, when, after som» 
ays' confinement, I see sincere congratulations in 
the looks of every one I meet : methinks at that mo- 
ment I love myself the more for their sakes ; and 
the delight of my honest parishioners is multiplied 
into my own. 

Since I have been, settled here» we have been 
gradually forming ourselves into a society that has 
something novel in its principle and constitution. 
Our number is sixteen, and includes many of the 
principal gentlemen in the neighbourhood. We 
nave a discipline among us, the object of which is, 
to promote the ends of comply and conversation, 
by maintaining the most perfect order, sobriety, 
and peace, my quiet behaviour, and known habits 
of complacency, luive raised me, though with some 
reluctance on my part, to the place of perpetual 
president. 

The fiindamental ai*ticle of our constitution^ is 
the prohibition of every species of noise ; for, as 
long as this is inadmissible, we think ourselves out of 
all danger of quarrelling, from which a degree of 
noise is inseparable: and though nonsense is nojb 
statutable among us, yet we are not afraid of its 
going to any great lengths under the evident disad- 
vantages of order and tranquillity. There is a certain 
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feverity in silence^ which will often check the course 
of an idle argument^ when opposition and ridicule 
are employed in vain. I remember hearing a pie- 
thoric young man run on with surprising Yolubility 
for an nour and a half, by the help only of two ideas, 
during the violence of a debate ; till a sudden pause 
in the rest of the company proved clearly that he was 
talking about a matter which bore no relation to the 
point in dispute. The attention of the company 
being now wholly turned towards him, he began to 
totter under the mass of confusion he had so long 
been accumulating ; when with one spring he cleared 
the present difficulty, and leaped fi-om Seringapatam 
into the minister's budget: here, however, being 
nearly smothered, he made a violent effort ; and 
before we could turn about to assist him, he was up 
to his neck in tar-water. He was twice, after this, 
in danger of being lost in the Southern Ocean ; but 
an Africau slave-vessel took him up each time, and 
landed him, some how or other, at Nootka ^und. 
If I remember right, he held out till the siege of 
Oczakow, where he was put out of his misery by a 
summons from Tartary to the tea-table. — Thus a 
great deal of precious time is husbanded by this rule 
of silent attention among the members of our society ; 
and many an idle speech falls to the ground ere it 
can get three sentences forwards, and is strangled like 
^ Turkish criminal by dumb executioners. 

Any elevation of voice above a certain pitch is 
highly illegal, and punishable accordingly ; and to 
aftcertain this proportion as duly as possible,' we have 
taken a room for our purpose, in which there is a very 
distinct echo, which must not be roused from its 
dormant state, under very heavy penalties. Any 
man provoking it to repeat his last word, is judged to 
be defeated in the argument h^ is maintaining, arid 
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the dispute must be abandoned altogether ; the echo . 
pronounces his sentence, from which there is no 
appeal. The abuse of superlatives is also cognisable 
among us ; and no man is allowed to say, that his 
house is the pleasantest in the neighbourhood, that 
his dogs run the best, or that his crops are the most- 
plentiful. Whatever carries the notion of a challenge . 
with it, or can lead to a wager, we are pledged to . 
discountenance. We admit neither toasting nor 
singing u}Don any pretext ; and it would be as great 
an oiience to raise a horse-laugh in a quaker's. 
meeting, as to encourage any rude expression of joy 
among us. An ancient gentleman, lately admittea, 
was bound over last Saturday, for an eulogy upon old 
Mr. Shapely's fresh countenance, and a hint at his 
maid Kitty's corpulency, accompanied with a wink to 
Mr. Barnaby the churchwarden. 

We admit no bets upon any question whatever ; 
and gaming is proscribed by the most solemn inhi- 
bitions. The merits of our neighbours is a topic we 
are tbrbid to descant upon ; and it was a question at 
our last meeting but one, whether the mention of 
Mr. Courtly's carbuncle was not unconstitutional. 
As we are all old fellows, and have pretty well lived 
over the petulance and heyday of passion, these re- 
straints bear less hard upon us, and forfeits become 
every day less frequent among us ; insomuch that 
we are likely soon to be forced upon some regular 
contributions, in place of the fines from which we 
have hitherto drawn oiir support. I am in hopes we 
shall at last bring our plan to that state of perfec- 
tion, that a breach of any statute wilt stand upon our 
records as a remarkable occurrence. 

The first visit of a new member is a spectacle 
diverting enough, and it is generall}' a full halt-year 
before we can shape him and clip him to our stan- 
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dard. It is now about three years since 'squire 
Blunt bought a large estate in our neighbourhood ; 
and, during the first twelre months, we heard of 
nothing but this ffentleman*s quarrels and litiga- 
tions. As I sometimes walk in his chesout-groves 
to meditate upon matter for the entertainment of 
my worthy readers, I have been twice prosecuted 
for a trespass, and for breaking down his palings in 
pursuit of game ; and^ happening one day to take a 
telescope out with me, I was again threatened with 
the vengeance of the law for carrying a ^n on his 
manor. 

As it is looked upon as some honour to be of our 
society, this rough gentleman was suddenly seized 
with an unaccountable inclination to become a mem- 
ber; and it was astonishing to every body, that, 
after behig well apprised of the inconvenience and 
rigour of our institution, and his own inability to 
perform the engagements of it, his ambition seemed 
no wise discouraged, and he still persisted in his 
design of proposing himself. As we have a certain 
term of probation, we rarely refuse to any body 
above the age of fifty Twhich is the age of admis* 
sion) the favour of a trial. The following is a list 
of Mr. Blunt's forfeits in the black book. 

1st day — Endured his own silence so long, that he 
fell asleep. On being awakened at the hour 
of separation, swore a great oath, and paid a 
guinea. 

2nd day — Had three shillings'-worth'^of superla- 
tives, and a sixpenny whistle ; besides paying 
a crown to the echo. 

3rd day — Ollered to lay a bottle that he would eat 
two hundred oysters, and paid five shillings : — 
went to sleep for the rest of the evening. 
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^th day-:-Ca]led for a aong« and paid a shilfifig^ in- 
stead ; nine shillings and sixpence for disturb- 
ing the echo; paid thirty shillings and six- 
pence for contumacy^ and swore himself to Co* 
yentry. 

Here there was an interval of some months, 
during which our novice absented himself. We 
were surprised however, one day, with his compa- 
ny, after we had given him up as irreclaimable. 
He appeared indeed to bring with him a disposition 
greatly corrected, and actually incurred only two 
torteits the whole evening; namely, for bursting 
into a horse-laugh on Mr. Sidebottom's missing his 
chair, and giving Mr. Barnaby a slap on the back 
that raised the echo, and a violent fit of coughing. 
Since this time he has been twice oif and on ; but 
has at last so far accommodated himself to the con* 
ditions of the society, as to be counted a valuable 
member. Having made a great progress in the sci- 
ence of self-<K>rrection, his understanding has ob- 
tained its proper poise ; his reason has had room to 
exert itselt^ and has given life and energy to a mass 
of much good meaning that lay buried at the bottom 
of his mind. 

The fame of this mighty cure hath brought us a 
great accumulation of credit and power; and it hath 
actually been in speculation among. the freeholders 
and other voters in the county, to elect their repre- 
sentatives in iiiture from our society.; a rule that 
would ensure to them men of ripe understandings 
and regular habits. We are subject (as every good 
institution is) to ridicule from without : the young 
gentlemen are very pleasant upon us ; and we pass 
under a variety of names among themi as, the Auto- 
matons, the Quieti^ts, the Meeting, the Dnrnmiei, 
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the Wig Club, the Roagh Riders' Company, the 
Bearded Magdalens, the Grey Friars, the Court of 
Death, and the Holise of Correction. Such as have 
■not quite turned the comer of fifty, and want a few 
months of being eligible, are very severe upon our 
age ; call us the Antediluvians, and talk much of an 
.opposition club of young fellows. While we have 
.daily proofs, however, of the good effects of our in- 
stitution, we are indilFerent t(>attack:it of every kind. 
We have the sensible pleasure of finding that the 
■operation of our system is spreading ; our married 
men return with sober spirits to their homes and 
hearths, and adopt, in part, our peaceful regulations 
in the bosom of their families ; and it is not \incom- 
mon to see one of our old bachelors preferred by the 
ladies to beaux of five-and-twenty. 

But the advantages resulting from these our in- 
stitutions are not merely of a moral kind : topics of 
literature and criticism come frequeif^tly under our 
•consideration, which will necessarily flourish under 
•circumstances of peace and good order ; and as at 
our meetings, which happen weekly, papers and 
communications on various subjects are read to us, 
I promise my readers to present them from time to 
time with such specimens as I think may amuse 
them. 

On points of religion and politics, it is but rare 
<that we allow ourselves to expatiate : religion being 
'throughout a connected and analogous system, is 
never fairly viewed but when we take in tne whole, 
^and therefore can never properly become the object 
of broken and desultory conversation : politics being 
a question that produces much heat, and little satis- 
faction, where obliquity of views and attractions of 
'interest are sure to falsify the balance of our minds, 
we have almost, entirely proscribed it; and if it be 
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by accident introduced, it is presently condemned 
by the spiritual censures of the infallible echo. Ye^ 
although we think these matters too delicate and 
dangerous to be treated of in an argument, we often 
hear them touched upon in papers which are the la* 
cubrations of such of our members as haye leisure to 
conmiit their thoughts to writing ; and, since very 
agreeable presents of this kind are sometimes made 
to us, I shall beg my reader's acceptance of such as I 
think will be most to his purpose. 

But although we place great dependance on the 
efficacy of tms regimen of tranquillity and order 
for the cure of a great many complaints in our social 
system, yet there are some which we are obliged to 
a3)andon to severer modes of chastisement. 

Not to undertake above our ability, we excjude a 
certain description of characters from the privilege 
of a trial. 

An avowed party-man is utterly inadmissible, 
whatever may be his other pretensions : — we set a 
higher value upon truth and temper, than upon the 
finest philippic in the world. 

We have no room for atheists or ideots, or any 
such enemies to rule; especially as we hear that 
they have a club of their . own, which meets some- 
times in one place, sometimes in another, as charice 
directs ; but very often in a street called Pall-Mall^ 
or Peli-Mell, from some analogy in the name ; which 
association, in strict conformity to their principles 
of confiision, is composed of all sorts except the 
good ; and includes princes, and lords, and jockeys, 
who are jumbled together like their world of 
atoms. 

• We admit no man who keeps a woman, while he 
is kept by his wife. 

We admit no Viotorious parasites or hangers^^cHi. 
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Mr. Sykes, the curate of the next parish, has been 
refused, for having the run of the squire's kitchen^ 
and the combing of my lady's lap-dog. Mr. Barnaby, 
the churchwarden, has complained of fleas, and the 
smell of parsnips, ever since he came to propose 
'himself. When this gentleman is disposed to be 
facetious, he suggests the idea of a parasitical club, 
on the plan of one that was formerly established 
among the turnspit-dogs, when this fraternity was 
in its full glory and consequence, who were ob- 
served to meet every morning in the Grove at Bath, 
for the sake of business, fi-iendship; or gallantry, and 
then distribute themselves about the town according 
to their ditferent destinations. 

We have a rooted abhorrence of all gamesters^ 
liars, and debauchees : we are therefore particularly 
on our guard against all such as have aspired to the 
infamy of certain great connections. Bad -husbands 
and sons, and all those who sin against these sacred 
duties and charities of life, we include under one so- 
tlemn sentence of proscription. 

We are very shy of a man who, after the age of 
fifty, continues to be called Dick or Jack such-a-one ; 
such men have probably sacrificed too much to no- 
toriety to deserve respect. 

' We give little encouragement to geniuses, as ge- 
niuses are at present ; whose wit principally con- 
sists in a habit of negligence, uncleanliness, and ab- 
'sence, and arises out of their want of judgement. 

We have also a prejudice against a description of 
persons who are called ingenious gentlemen, who 
have in general no other claim to this title than 
what is derived from the solution of an enigma in 
the Lady V Magazine, or a contribution to the Poets' 
Corner. A rage for riddles andimpromptues, were 
it to get footing among us, would be a mighty hin- 
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drance to the flow of conversation. It creates a 
kind of scramble in the mind of one that has a turn 
for these pleasantries^ and scatters abroad his ideas 
like a mined ant's nest ; while those who are used to 
reason right forward^ and to keep a steady point in 
view, are forced to sit in vacant silence^ with their 
faculties bound up in a stupid thraldom. 

It is the humour of our society to denominate all 
such as cannot be admitted among us, outlaws; 
which general term is meant to answer to the ii 
"BdptoLpoi of the Greeks, with this difference, that 
the reproach conveyed in it does not fall indiscrimi- 
nately on such as are without the circle, but mere- 
ly on those to whom all entrance into it is for ever 
barred. 

I shall conclude my paper of to-day with inform- 
ing my readers, that the gentleman who hath had 
the principal share in drawing up our code of laws, 
is a Mr. Anthony Allworth, a most valuable member 
of this our society, of whom I shall have frequent 
occasion to speak in the course of my speculations, 
when I wish to hold up a more animated picture 
than ordinary of sublime virtue and practical reli- 
gion. This gentleman is now in his seventieth year, 
and keeps himself in health by the diversion of his 
mind, and the exercise of his body, in his unwearied 
search after objects for his beneficence. He was 
one of our earliest members, and still suffers no 
weather to prevent his -constant attendance. As 
fae passes through many scenes in the course of 
every day, he never fails to introduce some agre^ 
able or pathetic story, that sends us away more 
cheerfiil, or more resigned. His examples and ad- 
monitions are principally instrumental in conci- 
liating new members, and rendering them more do- 
cile -and tractable: he has completely won Mr. 
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Bitot's esteem ; and has aever been kmnrn to lais^ 
the echo himself, hot in the canse of unprotected 
innocence, or fonaken tenth. 



V 4, TUESDAY, MARCH 20. 



IJeei ntperhus amkiks pecmuu^ 

Fortuna non mutal genus, HOIIAT. 

Fortane canoot change yonr bloo4. 
Although you stmt as if it could. 

In this land of industry and commerce, where fortunes 
«ure ever in a constant flux, it is curious to observe 
the rapid changes which perpctuallv occur ifi the 
consequence and figure of diiferent individuals. These 
revolutions have, without doubt, their social advan* 
tages: they break, the force of pride, which is always 
. attended with an exclusive spirit ; they open a wider 
field for the emulation of talents ; and by diffusing 
the feelings of fellowship, and the ties of affinity 
among us, give a fireer range to the duties of benevo* 
}cnce and the practice of virtue. If such be a natural 
result of this community and participation of riches 
and honour, it is painful to observe the exceptions 
exhibited in the conduct of certain individuals. There 
are some ordinary spirits among us, who, having just 
emerged, by a perverse . partiality of fortune, from 
the lowest conditions, conceiye thsit the only way of 
showing themselves qualified to maintain their nevr 
character^ is to manifest an extreme scorn of the old 
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' one ; and that, to evince an eleyation of mind pro- 
portioned to their rise of fortune, they have only to 
discard the associates and witnesses of their humble 

beginnings. A gentleman who finds himself in 

this description of deserted friends, has made the 
following complaint to me, by letter, permitting me 
to make my own use of it. 

To the Rev. Simon Olive-branch, 

Dear Simon, Oxford. 

You remember, no doubt, your old fellow-colle- 
gian Tom Varnish, whose principal recommendation 
was his apparent good-nature, and his companionable 
qualities. You will be surprised to hear, that, by a 
fortunate connection, he is become dean of — ^. 
The first time I saw him after his preferment, I 
stretched out my hand to him, to wish him joy, in 
quality of an old friend and associate, but could only 
grasp the tip of his longest finger: he made me, 
however, a very polite bow, and told me his dinner 
•was always on table at half after five, if I ever came 
•his way. He left me in such utter surprise, that I 
was fixed on the spot for some moments. It occurred 
•to me, however, upon a little reflection, that this must 
have been a mere joke, which would serve us to 
laugh over at some snug meeting at the deanery. 
His subsequent conduct has undeceived me; and I 
plainly see that I am never to be acknowledged on 
the ancient footing. I own I should feel a very 
violent indignation towards this poltroon, and should 
l^e provoked to some signal revenge, if such beha- 
vipur did not in a great measure carry its punishment 
wiiti it; but 1 observe, that since his elevation there 
are fewer smiles on his countenance, and there seems 
•to be a constraint in his looks and demeanour, which 
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betrays an inward perplexity, the constant companion 
.of pride. There is always, methinks, a sort of trea- 
son in these abuses of friendship, that leaves a con- 
scious stain upon the- mind ; ^ secret sense of unwor- 
thiness, that sinks us amidst our triumphs, and falsifies 
our greatness. 

I happened to meet him the other day in a large 
company, where it was my fortune to be seated next 
to him. 1 thought this a favourable opportunity for 
pressing some anecdotes home to his recollection, 
that might stir up some ancient regards, if any were 
left at the bottom of his mind. 1 talked to him of 
the old tree, under whose shade we had passed so 
many hours, in reading a story of Chaucer, a play 
of Shakspeare, or the humours of the knight ot La 
Mancha. I reminded him of our names cut out 
together on the examining-chair in the schools. I 
told him, that his likeness was still hanging over my' 
mantle-piece, which brought to my mind a thousand 
soothing; remembrances of my youth; and that I 
often pleased myself with contemplating the uncon- 
sciousness that appeared in my friend's countenance, 
of any views towards that elevation which he has 
since experienced. 1 assured him, that our little 
laundress, though not in the pride of her looks, was 
still fresh, florid, and good-natured ;• and often talk<^ 
ed of Tom Varnish's genteel leg, and sociable tern* 
per. 

All this, however, appeared to give him rather 
oflence than pleasure. At the mention indeed of 
Miss Jenny, his eyes seemed to sparkle a little, and 
his fingers involuntarily moved towards his band, 
which had formerly passed through the renovating 
hands of the pretty laundress. 1 returned home, 
chagrined at the littleness of human pride, and the 
4orry make of our minds, which can be content thus 
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to barter the real enjoyments of life for its pageantry 
and impositions. Seeing a loose bit of paper and a 
pen on my table, the thought occurred to me of 
putting down certain obligations conferred upon our 
worthy dean in the days of oar intimacy, which senre 
to point ont die meanness from which he has emerged. 
As I think myself justified in keeping no measures 
with such a character, I authorise you to insert the 
follo¥nng list in one of your periodical essays, if you 
think it worth your notice. 

Dec. 25, Being Christmas-day, lent to Tom Var- 
1778. nish a clean shirt and a sermon on the 

occasion. 

Jan. 3. A crown for a Christmas-box to Jenny. 

31. Corrected a declamation for him, by 

making a new one. 

March 1. Lent him a pair of worsted gloves during 

the hai^ frost. 

April 4. Paid Mr. Gangrene for the setting of his 

collar-bone ; also his forfeits to the 
free-and-easy club. 

Jane 22. Paid two-thirds of the expence of Jenny's 

misfortune. 

Aug. 28. Saved him from drowning, in a scheme 

down the river to Henley. 

Oct. 6. Lent him a pair of boots, a whip, and a 

shilling for the turnpikes, besides 
paying for his horse, to enable him 
to ride over to his uncle the cow* 
doctor, who lay ill of a dropsy. 

March 3, Puffed him off to Sir H. O'N., by whose 
1779- interest he went with the lord-lieu- 

tenant to Ireland. 

-July IS* Made up a quarrel about potatoes, which 

took place at the moment of his 
laading. 
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Aug. 7. Saved jiim from a challenge fioxn the 

rpv. Dr. Patrick O'Bryao, by proving 
that he had no meaning in any 
thing he said. 
A multitude of little services have escaped my 
recollection; but these will be sufficient to show^ 
that the dean of has clean forgotten Tom Var- 
nish, and Tom Varnish's friends. Be so ^ood as to 
make a memorandum of this letter; and if 1 perceive 
any future changes in thiH self-tormenter, I will not 
fail to give you some further accounts of him. 

Yours ever, 

Anthony Trueman. 

» 

I thought there was so much honesty and good 
sense in this letter, that I determined to make . a 
present of it to my readers: and though the cata- 
logue which my A'iend Trueman has sent me may 
seem to bear rather too hard upon the reverend 
dean, yet a pride of this sort does so eminently 
misbecome a teacher of Christianity, and betrays 
such a corruption of heart, that I cannot think the 
punishment improper either in kind or degree. 

For my part, with my sedate habits, and sober 
complexion, these frightful transformations of my* 
countrymen surprise me strangely. For as, in my 
own family, whole generations have exactly agreed, 
and the father has regularly reproduced himself in 
the son, I am the more astonished to see a man so 
niuch at variance with himself. There must cer- 
tainly have been some witchcraft in Tom Varnish's 
history; which puts me very much in mind of the 
poet's account ot the metamorphosis of Atlas . into a 
mountain : his beard and hair shot up into a huge 
forest ; his shoulders and hands became ridges ) his 
bead supplied the place of a pinnacle; his bones 
were converted into rocks ; then his whole person 
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swelled out to a monstrous size^ on which all the 
stars of heayen reposed. 

** Qnantos erat mons (actus Atlas : jam barbacomseque 
la sUvas abeunt, jaga sunt bonier ique maousqae ; 
Qood caput ante fuit, summo est in oionte cacumen ; 
Ossa lapis fiunt. Turn partes auctus in omnes 
Crevit in immensam, (sic Di statuistis) et omne 
Cum tot sideribus ccelnin reqtiievit in Ulo.-*' 

Cicarella, in his life of Pope Sixtus Quintut, tells 
lis, that that pontiff used frequently to please himself^ 
with jesting upon the meanness of his origin. He 
would say that he was domo natus perillustri; the 
cottage wherein he was born being so out of repair, 
that the son shone through eyery part of it. Cicero, 
with more grayity^ obseryes^ Stmus est meis gestis 
fioTfre qtiam majorum auctoritatibus inniti, et ita 
vivere ut Hfnposteris meis nobilitatis initium et virtutis 
exemplum, " It is more honourable for me to be 
dignified by my own actions, than to leai\ upon the 
authority of my ancestors; and so to liye^ that I may 
be a fountain of nobility and an example of yirtue 
to my descendants.'' 

Our worthy dean does not appear at present to 
feel all the force of these laudable sentiments ; but 
I depend upon his coming oyer to our party, at 
some period of his life. When old-age and sickr 
ness press upon him, he will look around him, per- 
haps in yain, for his old friend Anthony Trueman^ 
to refresh his mind with the pleasing recollections 
of his youth, and to talk with him about young 
Jenny and the old tree. 

Yesterday, as I was pursuing my reflections on 
thjs sjttbject, it occurred to me, that some good ad- 
yice to such characters as I haye been describing 
might be conyeyed in the notion of a letter from a 

VOL. XLI. F 
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man's former self to his present self, which might 
run as follows ; 



4t 

€4 



Worshipful Sir, 

Though perhaps you recollect with no great 
cordiality or esteem the person who now takes the 
liberty of addressing you, I feel so much interest in 
your honour and happiness, that I cannot refuse 
myself the satisfaction of laying before you some 
truths which you may turn greatly to acconnt. I 
own I cannot but complain bitterly of the contempt 
with which you treat a person bofn of as good a 
family as yourself, and bred to the same expecta^ 
tions; and one too whom you formerly loved better 
than your father or mother, and as much as your 
own life. 

" If I am rightly informed, sir, you hare extend^ 
ed this illiberal conduct to my friends, and have re- 
presented Mr. Shortland as a person of mean condi- 
tion, to whom, nevertheless, you are in a great 
measure obliged for your present elevation. As to 
myself, be assured, sir, your efforts to cast oblivion 
and obscurity around me, will only make me the 
more noticed ; and that, whatever comparisons shall 
be made, they will be to the disadvantage of your- 
self. I do not conceive in what circumstance you 
pretend to be my superior, except in the base 
article of wealth. You may be a greater man ; but 
you have not so much ease, so much leisure, so 
much youth, so much health, so much strength, so 
many real friends, and so much content. I am 
pretty sure, too, that a certain lady, whom we have 
both addressed, prefers in her own breast my little 
i^rm to your fine house and your laced liveries : but 
I respect your happiness so much, that I would re- 
sign her to you, if you would but adopt a more 
^"liable and rational way of thinking. 
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" I diall orever make any farther overtares to- 
wards a recoDciliatioa ; but shall always be ready 
to embrace you wheneyer you feel yourself disposied 
to sink this awkward distance between us. You 
will be most likely to find me, on such an occasion^ 
in the poplar-groves behind your house, or on the 
terrace Just out of the Tillage, at the hours of nine 
and ten in the eyening, particularly if it be moon* 
light. Be assured, you will never hear of me at any 
public places ; for crowds are my abomination. 1 
am. sensible that the pride aJid deceit of these cor- 
rupt resorts first produced the melancholy separa- 
tion that ha« taken place between us. 

" I knew what was to be my fate, from the mo- 
ment that old lady Margaret Mildmay whispered in 
your ear the words ' seducing arts/ and ' delicate 
situations.' Ever since these ominous phrases, you 
have kept me at the most mortifying distance; but 
finding it rather difficult to shake me oti* at once> 
you pinched, buckram'd, and pomatumed me up to 
such a degree, that I could not hold out any longer. 
I have often tried to meet you since our total separa- 
tion ; but as I have not been used to the smell of 
perfiimesi, I could never come within your atmo- 
sphere, except once indeed, when, in flying from two 
unmannerly catchpoles, you ran full against me in 
taming % corner, and did me the favour of jostling 
me into the kennel. 

*' One thing however, sir, I must insist upon, 
which is, that you will forbear any contemptuous 
insinuations respecting my friend Dick Shortiand's 
family, since you cannot boast sa good a one : and 
as to myself, sir, you cannot be ignorant that your 
great-grandfather was a chimney-sweeper, as well as 
my own ; and that, if it were not for that noble in- 
vention, for which the world is indebted to a person 

f2 
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who was great-uncle to both of us, of liquid shining 
blacking for shoes, you could never have expected to 
maintain so much consequence in life, as even your 
neglected friend and humble servant, 

" Humphry Quondam." 

I cannot forbear following up this letter with an 
exhortation to my readers, to reflect, that the hu- 
mane and sociaf duties press equally on all situations 
of life ; and that, if prosperity deprive us of our un- 
bought friendships, it must ever after remain in 
hopeless arrears to us, whatever degree of plenty it 
may shower into our bosoms : it has robbed us of 
the day- light, which no borrowed glare of lamps and 
crystals can supply. 



N° 5. SATURDAY, MARCH 24. 



Sit mihifas audita bquu 

To spread those words abroad I cannot fear. 
Which virgins speak, and saints unblushing hear. 

Though I am an old bachelor, and naturally of a 
cold constitution, yet I have always been fond of 
mixing among ray fair countrywomen- wherever I 
have seen an opportunity. A fine eye atlfects me 
like a fine day, which sets my spirits afloat, and 
gives spring and vigour to my fancy. My vacant 
composure of countenance makes me less suspected 
of impertinent curiosity ; and as I am never heard !• 
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speak ill of my neighbours^ I am supposed to be 
without malice, or without meaj|ing. I have conse- 
quently been treated with a great deal of female 
anecdote, and female eloquence. Scarce a day 
passes, but my mother has a little levee of the young 
and old of her own sex, who are all enamoured of 
her complacency, her old-fashioned sense, and histo* 
ricai memory. ^ 

There is a sort of treaty of commerce between 
them, that turns to their -mutual account My mo« 
ther has a way of reviving the remembrances of her 
youth, and of retailing her curious stock of obsolete 
anecdotes and usages, that gathers around her the 
most rational part of her own sex, who afe glad to 
exchange, for this antiquated merchandise, all the 
articles and modes of daily intelligence. By this 
channel I come into possession of a great deal of 
history respecting the female world, and shall let my 
readers in for a part of the pillage. 

These meetings are not yet formed into a regular 
society; but I think I can perceive a strong ten- 
dency that way ; and they seem to be insensibly . 
drawing towards the spirit of our own. They have 
their readings in imitation of ours; which are so 
much the more interesting, as the women are more 
communicative by nature than the men. No infor- 
mation comes from town, in the way of private cor- 
respondence, that i^ not shared among them. Anec- 
dotes of high life, and occurrences that mark the 
manners of the times, and particularly those of their 
own sex, are perused with great eagerness ; and I 
owe to these meetings many sage rules and maxims 
for female conduct, which will run through these my 
papers. 

There is a delicacy of distinc^on and feeling in 
the morality of the ladies, that renders it generally 

f3 
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attractive and interesting ; and if they knew how 
much it became thef^ mouths, and what sweetness it 
bestowed on their smiles, they would redeem a still 
larger portion of their time from the topics of dissi- 
pation, to devote it to a subject in which virtue and 
vanity may in some sort coalesce. What put me 
upon this remark, was an opportunity which was the 
other day afforded me, of hearing some very excel- 
lent observations on the present state of female man- 
ners, at one of those little councils in my mother's 
apartment. 

Methought the dignified sentiments which came 
from each in her turn, lighted up the countenance, 
and brought the very soul into the eyes ; insomuch 
that I never shall be persuaded, that the happiest 
lover is able to provoke a sweeter look, or a more 
glowing smile, in the object of his adoration, than 
the consciousness of ^nrtuous feelings at this mo- 
ment excited, and that inward homage which we 
pay to ourselves, when we speak with ability in an 
amiable cause. There was a complacency in my 
old mother's forehead, which I would not have ex- 
changed for the courtesy of a princess; and I ob- 
served that her shagreen spectacle-case dropped 
twice out of her hand, while her eyes were fixed on 
my great-grandfather's portrait with a look of pious 
satisfaction. 

This becoming effect of virtuotis conversation on 
the female face, and the irresistible fofce it lends to 
the expression, was well instanced in the few obser-. 
vations made by Miranda on the subject they were 
upon. ** It has always appeared to me,'* she re- 
marked, turning to my mother, who always sits in a 
sort of oracular state in these assemblies, speaking 
but seldom, as was the custom of her ancestors, 
^ that we are to ascribe the principal faults that de- 
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grade at this moment the female character, to the 
sort of education we receive at our most fashionable 
schools. This blame^ however, does by no means 
rest with these places of instruction, but falls more 
deservedly upon parents and guai-dians, whose vanity 
9nd false judgements interpose between the true in- 
terests of the scholars, and the persons to whom they 
are conmiitted. If the main stream be" discoloured, 
the rivulets which join it in its course will take the 
same complexion. However that may be, nothing 
IS more certain than that we poor females are edu- 
cated as if we had no souls to be saved, or old age to 
be provided for. To figure away with a fine exte* 
iw, and to share the stupid admiration of coxcombs, 
with their horses and their equipages, seems to be all 
that is required of us by our grave instructops.: 
When this view is accomplished, we are brought 
forward, in all the mockery of dress, for the enter- 
tainment of the men, cased up like Indian idols, or 
carried out as victims to the altar. 

*' Only that little of our lives is consulted which 
can contribute to the brilliancy of a ball-room^ or 
the decoration, of a court; so that just the prime and 
Diiddle of our days is called for, the rest being thrown 
away like the tops and tails of radisbes. To accom- 
plish us in the flourishing trade and mystery of mul- 
tiplying words without knowledge, to enable us to 
propagate repetition, and give wings to nonsense, we 
are taught as many languages as our memories can 
hold ; without any enlargement of capacity, or acce»- 
sion of ideas ; without any exercise of reason, or ele- 
vation of thought. 

f^ Nothing, however,** she continued, " gives me 
such serious concern, as to observe, in the system of 
modish education, the perverse direction of the noble 
principle of shame, which .was given us for .th* 
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greatest pttrposes. That tender conscious spirit, 
which was designed to be the principal guard of our 
virtue^ and the support of all the great qualities of 
woman-kind, is applied to circumstances and occa« 
sions the most frivolous and absurd. To be hungry, 
healthy, rosy, and robust, are circumstances of 
shame to a girl of fashion. To run is rude, to laugh 
is vulgar, ai^ to play is monstrous (because it is na- 
tural). Ignorance of cards is shocking, ignorance t>f 
fashions is abominable, and ignorance of French is 
heretical. But while they are taught shame at these 
excesses or deficiencies, they can brave the recoliec-* 
tion of an uncharitable or unjust action ; they can 
tell untruths without flinchmg; they can read the 
memoirs of stale actresses and battered demireps 
without confusion ; they can ogle without a blush i 
and hug themselves in visions of rope-ladders and 
chaises and four, accomplished dancing-masters, and 
sentimental staymakers. 

^' Methinks,*^ continued Miranda, " that a truly fa^ 
shionable school might consistently enough advertise, 
to refine and reduce the appetite so common in young 
people educated at ordinary schools; to banish all 
disagreeable redness from the cheeks ; to correct the 
errors of nature, in the vulgar propensity youth have 
to exercise and play ; to contract the waist, where 
nature has forgotten to do it ; to pinch the foot to a 
sizeable disproportion and beautiful deformity; to 
comprehend all religious duties within a very small 
compass, and teach sound morals and virtuous princi* 
pies at moderate rates. 

" To the misapplication of these generous rudi- 
ments of virtue, given us with our nature, are 
ascribable all those vanities and petty ambition^ 
which so predominate amongst us, as to give a sort of 
title to the satirist to thunder out his catholic cen« 
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sores s^ainst us, and with an unqualifying seventy to 
talk of the ruling passions of women as absolute uni- 
versalities. The poets and moralists of ancient and 
jnodem times are stuffed with this common-place 
against us ; and even the petit-maitre of philosophy, 
the flimsy Fontai«llei amidst all his gallantries, has 
not scrupled to put the following confession into the 
mouth of a queen of Syria, who, in on& of his dia- 
logues of the dead, tells her story to Bido, as illustra- 
tive of our ruling passion of vanity. * A painter, 

who was of the court of my husband, had long owed 
me a grudge; and, to gratify his resentment, he 
painted me in the arms of a soldier. The picture 
was exposed, and the artist absconded. My subjects, 
jealous for my honour, were on the point of burning 
the piece in the public street ; but as I was, to say 
the truth, most admirably painted, and every way 
charming, although it must be acknowledged the 
attitude in which I was represented was not much to 
the advanti^e of my virtue, yet I rescued the picture,, 
and pardoned the painter.' 

** it is surprising what transformations ai^ some- 
times formed by this perverse direction of the prin- 
ciple of shame. I remember a very promising girl, 
the daughter of a worthy neighbour, who had learn- 
ed, under her mother's instructions, many useful arts 
and accomplishments: she could make pastry and 
pickles, knew the price and quality of meat, and was 
a tolerable proficient in carving: she could write 
legibly, spell correctly, and speak her own Is^nguage 
purely and grammatically : in short, her mind was 
so vulgarised, that she knew more of the Bible than 
of lord Chesterfield or Voltaire ; and I really once 
detected her knitting stockings for prizes to the 
Sunday-school girls, whom she often instructed her- 
self. On the death of her mother, she was sent by 
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lier fiuher to a place of lashioiiable edacation ; and, 
in the coune of three weeks» rose to sodi a piece of 
nodecty, as to blush at the meotion of her former 
mcaaneies. She is now squared and toitared into a 
Tery fine married lady; and so sensibly delicate, 
thatf on passing by a butcher's shop the otbor day, 
^be was neized with an agony in eyeiy joint; and cm 
meeting by accident a charity-girl, when she wasfo 
gone in her pregnancy, she has eyer since been un« 
der the terrible apprehension of bringing into the 
world a child with a pair of knit-stockings on its legs. 
** I would not pretend to suggest any new system, 
in the place of that against which 1 haye so mudi 
descanted ; I would only presume to reccMnmend a 
little more of the Christian religion, and a little lest 
of fashionable idolatry. I do not desire, that learn* 
inff or politics, or riding astride, should succeed to 
this mischievous culture; I wish only to see the 
native ornaments of a woman's mind primarily at- 
tended to ; I wish to see her arrayed in all her natu- 
ral perfections of sensibility, softness, and grace; 
and to contemplato, through* a curtain of unalfected 
modesty,' an understanding furnished with every 
thing that ha^ a tendency to make the heart gooJL 
and the conduct exemplary. 

'* How can I here resist the temptation to quote a 
passage from an admirable writer ? to quote whom 
cannot be pedantry even in a woman ;;, while not to 
have read and studied him, is want of taste in man or 
woman, it is thus that Dr. Hawkesworth sums up 
the character of Stella, in his life of Swift: — 
' Beauty, which alone has been the object of univer- 
sal admiration and desire, which alone has elevated 
the posscHsor from the lowest to the highest situatioUj, 
has given dominion to folly, and armed caprice with 
t^e power of life and death, was in Stella only the 
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ornament of intellectaal greatness ; and wit> which 
had rendered deformity lovely, and conferred honour 
upon vice, was in her only the decoration of such. 
Yirtne, as without either wit or beauty would haye 
compelled affection, esteem, and reverence.' 

" I am very hr from desiring to level these 
distinctions which cnstom has established between 
the virtues and excellencies of the male and female 
character. Natiire has clearly enough appointed 
oar different offices and destinations; and, by the 
many domestic wants and dependencies with which 
she has encompassed us; has circumscribed the 
sphere of our exertions and our ambitions within the 
circle of our families and our houses. When 1 see a 
woman launching out beyond this natural line of her 
ability, and challenging the rewards of popular ta* 
lents, I look upon her as a kind of deserter, or as « 
soldier fighting under foreign banners, whose renown 
is infkmy, and whose victories are disgraces. 

" The expediency of life, and the moral order of 
the world, demand the observance of this natural 
distinction between our duties and capacities ; and 
not only our greatest pleasures, but the highest con* 
cems of onr being, depend upon their separation. I 
regard the social system of the world as a great ma« 
chine, which i*equires a regular distribution of labour, 
for the uniform course of its operation : a deficiency 
of hands in one part of it is little remedied by the 
superfluity of them in another; and such as are^ 
out of their place, can only be regarded as so much 
l6ss in quality, and incumbrance in quantity. 

" We surely can never reasonably complain of 
Our unimportance in the system, when we consider 
ourselves as charged with the first care of the 
species, and intrusted with the heirs of immortality,* 
wring that important interval, when Uie seeds of 
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virtue or of rice- are sown in their minds. For the 
execution pi' so high and delicate a trusty we have a' 
right to every advantage of culture and instructioi^* 
in our youth, which will be necessary to correct our* 
judgements, to regulate our desires, and multiply our 
iuno'eent pleasures ; but the duties which this para- 
mount object of our lives imposes upon us, require 
also that nothing should enter into the scheme of 
our education that can taint our minds with a relish, 
for those attainments and exertions, which belong 
to a diOerent sphere of actipu, and another range of 
obligations. 

" By keeping these objects, I mean the care of 
infant mindsv and, the management of our families,- 
constantly in our view, we shall obtain a rational 
rule of female education, and a proper estimate of 
female worth. This measure will direct us in the 
cast of our studies, and the choice of our amuse-' 
ments. It will exclude, as well all the follies of the 
mode, and the laborious impertinence of fashionable 
culture, as the dangerous and distorted lessons of am^ 
bition and enterprise; while it will let in all those 
sensibilities and graces of the heart and understand* 
ing, which are of real weight and utility in the ten* 
der concerns of a wife or a mother, and are the or- 
naments of the female character in every scene and 
allotment of life.'' 

Here Miranda finished her discourse, which was 
very much applauded by the rest of the company, 
and seemed to speak the general sense. For my 
part, as my natural tenderness for the sex leads me 
always to mix a great deal of encomium in every 
question concerning them, I could not help thinking 
Miranda a little deficient on this head, and only ex- 
cusable as a party concerned : I endeavoured, there- 
fore, to fill up this deficiency, by quoting s<Hne very 
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fine things said in their commendation by Teiy wise 
ancients. I perceived that I recommended myself 
much to them all by this piece of gallantry ; and 
that my auotations from^ Plutarch/ to which I took 
care to give the handsomest turn I could in my 
translation, were particularly admired. 

Miranda, who. was still a little heated from the 
great part she had taken in the conversation, went so 
for as to propose that the bust of that entertaining 
author should be placed in a part of the room, 
together with my own. The old lady my mother, 
who smiled more than was usual with her at this idea, 
putting- her hand into her pocket with much signifi- 
cancy, drew out of it the County Chitmicile, and 
pointing with her knitting-needle to a particular ad-, 
▼ertisement, bid me read it aloud ; declaring, that if 
we would consent to put the advertiser's head be- 
tween those of Plutarch and Simon Olive-branch, 
she would agree to the proposal. 

'' Woman is the master-piece of the Almighty. 
** Has any of us beauty, softness, or grace, to com- 
.^ pare with hers? Is not her mind the arcana of 
" all that is desirable ^ Seek for elegance, you find 
*' it in her shape; for penetration, you find it in her. 
*' eye ; for beauty, you find it in every feature^ 
" especially if she has consulted the improvement of 
" her chai'ms so far as to adorn them with Vickery'i 
" incomparable t^tes.^' 



I assure my readers that the project of the busts iSk 
totally laid aside. 
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C. ALEXAND&INUS. 

" Their admiration of God's might, displayed in his works, 
produced in them a conviction also of his providence and 
moral government" 

There is an agreeable parallel drawn in Cicero's 
Nature of the Gods, which throws considerable ridi- 
cule on the obstinacy of an atheist : '' His case," 
says he, *' is like that of a person, who, upon enter- 
ing a large house beautiftilly constructed and com- 
modiously arranged, and finding it untenanted by 
any animal of greater power, sagely concludes it to 
have been built by the mice he sees running about 
it." Thus the atheist disbelieves in Providence, for 
no other reason than because he does not see him' 
actually at the great work. He has, however, the' 
choice only of two conclusions : hie must either at- 
tribute the creation of the world, and its moral go-' 
vernment, to God ; or he must attribute unwearied' 
constancy and unfailing order to chance. 

'When I see our reason thus raised in rebellion' 
against our hopes, and nursing errors so fright^l and 
monstrous, I am tempted to repine at this privilege 
and distinction of our nature, and can almost regret 
the possession of an instrument we may so easily 
handle to our own destruction. The sensible proofs 
of the existence of a God are so very manifest, and, 
to speak in scriptural language^ are so scattered 
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^bout our paths> that one can hardly think this pri- 
mary article of our faith a part of our probation, or 
that any degree of merit u attached to it. 1 hare 
seen, however, in some men, a sort of foggy under- 
standing, which outrages every object, and melts 
down proportion and colour into a mass of mighty 
confusion, in which there' is no jsusceptibility of 
beauty, and whence light and order are tor ever ex- 
cluded. To one of this temper, the harmony of the 
system, in which we move appeals in vain ; there- 
turn of the seasons can make no impression upon 
him ; and the revival of the verdure, and the rege- 
neration of the blossom, brings him no delight or 
consolation. 

I have ever considered it as one of the most touch- 
ing instances of the benevolence of our Maker, thai 
he has afibrded us this great variety of sensible 
proofs of his existence and providence, in the vast 
8cen6 that lies before us : and our sense of this 
bounty and condescension is very much raised by 
considering, that it not only sustains our hopes, and 
confirms our faith, but reaches to the mere concerns 
of this world, and diverts and refreshes the spirits, 
in the seasons of disappointment, of exertion, and of 
sorrow. 

Sir William Temple has observed, that there is a 
kind of sensual pleasure in a fine day ; our very 
organs and fibres seem to feel its invigorating influ- 
ence ; our veins riot, and our spirits bound. If it be 
a sensual pleasure, it is not only the most innocent, 
but it is ennobled by its relation to those which are 
intellectual : and it is plain how much it is our in- 
terest to enlarge the sphere of these sorts of enjoy* 
ments, which we may indulge in without reproach, 
and persevere in without satiety. 

It was a favourite idea of the stoics, that to con^ 
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template and admire the excellencies of Nature's 
works, forms a capital part of our duty and destina- 
tion in this world. We may observe also, that, when 
they dwell on these testimonies of a providential go-^ 
vernment of the world, the unity of design that every 
where discovers itself obliges them to speak of one 
great Omnipotent. For the same reason does Cicero 
deify the world itself, rather than ascribe such in- 
tegrity and perfection of plan to the coun^sels and 
agency of the gods in general. 

Amon^ all the animals which walk upon the earth, 
and inhale the breezes of a summer-day, man alone, 
erect and contemplative, is conscious of the benefac- 
tion, and capable of its delights : it should, methinks, 
therefore be somewhat allronting to the Deity, to 
pass by these tokens of his benevolence, without 
either tribute, or homage, or grace, or sensibility. 
For my part, I find no recreation so agreeable to my 
temper and my years, as the study of nature. I 
work under my mother's tuition in the school of 
botany ; a science she has followed up, the greater 
part of her long life, with much perseverance and 
delight. She frequently bestows upon me great 
commendation for my specimens, but thinks I waste 
too much time in my comments and reasonings upon 
them; and the other day, on my forgetting the 
names of some of her favourites, she called me a 
giddy boy, and touching my cheek softly with her 
hand, observed, with a melancholy smile, that thus 
would the names and chronicles of the house of the 
Olive-branches be forgotten after our departure. 

But to return to my subject: I was going to 
remark, that the study of nature is as much distin- 
guished from other subjects by the variety of its 
topics, as by the value of its conclusions. All our 
diilerent tastes and geniuses may here be severally 
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consalted. As the colour and tendency of our 
minds dispose us, we find a suitable order of proofs I 
and while one is struck with the solemn and un* 
wearied return of seasons and of fruits, another is 
better pleased with considering the bland and un- 
erring powers of instinct, which gathers under the 
mother's wing the little brood of helpless stragglers, 
and makes its voice heard amidst the bowlings of the 
desert. It is by these contemplations that we learp, 
in the scriptural phrase, to walk with God, and che- 
rish towards him a certain loyalty of heart, that 
brings all the ardours and sensibilities of our nature 
to the side of religion. 

I cannot admit among those who reap the true 
advantage of this study, our modern collectors of 
'cabinets, whose ambition is generally to accumulate 
rarities only for the distinction they confer, and to 
swell their lists from a sterile sort of ostentation, 
without any advancement of real knowledge. The 
true philosophical observer finds his cabinet of cu- 
riosities in his own and his neighbour's fields and 
gardens ; and the interest he feels in every object is 
not in proportion to its unfrequency, but to the in- 
dication it aflbrds of design and providence in the 
goveroment of the world. 

This consoling testimony, so abundantly spread 
over the face of nature, seems, if I may so express 
myself, to be distributed into di£ferent masses and 
portions, in the examination of which we may follow 
the bent of our particular tastes and studies. Thus 
some have, been principally captivated by the stated 
motions of the heavenly bodies, as most inimical to 
the notion of chance; others consider the Divine 
*wisdom as most emphatically announced in the 
structure of the human frame ; and not a small num- 
ber, are best pleased with contemplating it in the 
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properties and aifections giveh to plants. The play- 
fulness and innocent joys of young children are to 
others the kindest proofs of a superintending Provi- 
dence : and sir Isaac Newton was of opinion, that si 
primary mover of all things was incontrovertibly 
shown by the revolutioni^ of the planets in their or- 
bits, which are the combined effects of a projectile 
and centripetal force; the latter of which is ac- 
counted for by the laws of nature, but the former 
supposes the voluntary impulse of a predisposing 
hand. 

Thus the various classes of nature's works present 
to the studious and contemplative a various arrange- 
ment of proofs, as different tastes and opinions de- 
cide. New discoveries enrich this valuable collec- 
tion ; and, as we advance in the knowledge of na- 
ture's varieties, we find fresh ornament in truth, 
fresh dignity in devotion, and fresh reason in reli- 
gion. If, after this partial consideration, we mount 
a stage higher in the argtiment, and take a view of 
the whole plan and order of our system, the unity 
of design and connection of parts force us upon 
concluding that one pervading spirit directs the 
whole. 

At this point did the excellent author of the Ana- 
logy take up the argtiment, and, bending his thoughts 
to discover how far this unity of plan lay open to 
human penetration, he has shown us that we can 
trace it through the course of natural and revealed 
religion : he has shown us that the same character 
of goodness and wisdom is stamped upon each por- 
tion of God's government ; that the same venerable 
order and progression is every where observed ; that 
the great truths of each unfold themselves in the"* 
same course of patient and gradual discovery ; and 
that in each he has opposed certain limits to our' in* 
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Vestigations, and spread^ with jealous mighty his pa- 
yilion of darkness. 

The argument therefore from analogy^ which 
reconciles the scheme of natural and revealed reli- 
gion to the course and constitution of nature^ is the 
highest in the scale of those proofs with which the 
study of nature's works supplies us, and closes a se- 
ries of testimony of the most complete and beautiful 
kind. 

I shall now present my readers M'ith a passage 
from Xenophon s Anecdotes of Socrates, where t^t 
philosopher makes a very noble use of the argument 
from analogy. After producing a great variety of 
instances in the economy of nature, to persuade his 
disciple to embrace the belief of a Providence, he 
calls upon him to yield to such convincing proofs^ 
unless he is determined to wait until God shsul please 
to render himself visible. 

" This,'* says he, " would be a very unreasonable 
expectation, since, in this world, circumstances often 
reduce us to receive benefits from unknown hands : 
nor, in this case, are we so ungrateful as to attribute 
our felicity to the operation of chance. There may 
be something too that displeases the Deity in such 
to expectation ; for there is great audacity, doubt- 
less, in hoping to see our Creator with faculties pro- 
bably incapable of sustaining such an interview. 

" Consider," says he, " that the Sun, while he 
refreshes us with his kindly influence, does not al- 
low himself to be too attentively regarded, and al- 
most deprives him of sight who attempts it. The 
Deity also chooses to act by an invisible ministry. 
We hear the thunder rolling above us, and we know 
thdt it subdues whatever it encounters ; but we be- 
hold neither its coming-on, nor its career, nor its 
departure. The winds also we cannot discern, but 
in their effects, which are very manifest; and' we 
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can feel them rushing by us. Moreover, the soul of 
man comes nearest to the Deity of any thing which 
belongs to us : that it reigns within us, is manifest ; 
but no man has ever seen his own soul." 

This has always struck me as one of the noblest 
passages in all antiquity, and is the best specimen 
of this argument from analogy I recollect in any 
heathen work. I have clothed the thoughts in En- 
glish, without attempting to translate the Greek 
words, which are in tUis place so inimitably empha- 
tic, that they may challenge any language to express 
them adequately. 

It is my intention to carry on this subject through 
many of *my future papers, if I see a disposition in 
my readers to attend to it. I thuik myself engaged, 
however, by the promise 1 have given, to present 
them with a perpetual variety; and, like a good 
farmer, I bind myself never to take two successive 
crops of the same produce from the same piece of 
land. My excellent friend Mr. Anthony Allworth, 
whose character I have given in a former paper, in* 
sists •upon my consecrating a portion of my labours 
to the subject of religion ; and I know of no way of 
rendering it so generally interesting and amusing to 
my readers, as by considering its analogies with the 
course and constitution of nature. 

I know . bow well this road has been pointed out 
before ; but if I can throw any entertainment in the 
way by the discovery of new objects, or render it 
more sprightly and cheerful by new veins of thought, 
and tresh illustrations of fancy, I shall thank my 
^frvend very heartily ibr having suggested the idea. 
Trie loose form of this argument from analogy is 
what particularly recommeiuls it to me, as on that 
account it will bear the numerous interruptions it 
must submit to with less relaxation of its force. 
The rank growth of perishable pamphlets and 
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sermons which daily crowd oiir presses^ serves only 
to dissipate and distract our attentions-: they irritate 
our minds by occupying them ever on little disputed 
' points^ ai^d divert us from the more comprehensive 
works of . a graver age, wherein wide views of the 
subject are disclosed, and great bodies of proof col- 
lected. I considered thererore that it would be doing 
some service to my countrymen, if, instead of la- 
bouring either to increase the bulk of sacred litera- 
ture, already grown unwieldy, or to swell the muddy 
stream of peevish controversy, I could allure my 
young readers to a portion of religious inquiry, which 
is perhaps the most inexhaustible of any, and which 
is of so spreading and various a nature, as to accom- 
modate itself to almost every size of understanding, 
and every system of study. 

- There is moreover, in this argument from analo- 
gy, a strong tendency to liberalise the mind, by the 
removal of prejudices; while it provokes curiosity by 
the order and connection it produces wherever it en- 
ters, by its pleasing display of happy coincidenced, 
and its allusions to common life and common obser- 
ration. It is of small concern to me whether these 
my speculations upon the analogies of religion and 
nature be perused before or after that admirable 
work of the excellent Dr. Butler: in the former case 
they may serve as a sort of initiation to the reader ; 
in the latter they will tend to keep up in his memory 
a perishable' tenure, which require^ frequent exami- 
nation and repair. 

I shall conclude this day's work with repeating 
my promise to be sparing of such grave siibject^. 
Tney will be ranged at suitable distances from each 
other, like the sainted chapels by the road side, 
where the traveller was used to repose, till, after of- 
fering up his little orison, he gathered fresh spirits 
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for his joamejr. I submit the arrangement of all 
my papers to the old lady, vtiy mother; hoping 
thereby to come at the taste and humour of my fe- 
male readers ; and I think she seems little disposed 
to satiate them with this topic. Not that any person 
can entertain a purer zeal than this complacent old 
dowager tor the propagation of religion ; but it is 
her humour to think that the party of protligacy is 
grown so strong and numerous, that, should religion 
find its way thither, it would be less likely to com- 
municate its own advantages, than to share in the 
reproach of its new connections. She knows how 
religion has fared among fashionable philosophers^ 
and your flimsy pretenders to a libcrtd devotion. 
She mourns too with a genuine sorrow for the 
wrongs it has suiicred from many of its avowed 
friends, who have taken it under their insidious pro- 
tection only to dishonour it more at their leisure ; 
and have used what influence they have acquired 
over it by faithless and hollow professions, to gain 
credit to the plausible mischiefs they prepare against 
it, and to plunder it in secret of some of its fairest 
distinctions and firmest consolations. She tells me 
sometimes, with a sober sort of humour in her 
countenance, that, should religion be any how in- 
troduced into the fashionable world, it might come 
away so painted, patched, and disfigured, that she 
would hardly know it again. 

I cannot wonder much at my mother's apprehen- 
sions, being sensible myself of correspondent feel- 
ings, in turning my eyes on fashionable life. When 
we become old, and have known the value of reli- 
gion, we find so much comfort and repose in its 
pledges and assurances, and are so near its consum- 
mation and its rewards, that we cannot help regard- 
ing this solemn and final dependance with an aching 
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and irritable anxiety. For my part, I never leave 
a large company wherein doubts and paradoxes have 
been thrown about with sportive temerity, without 
questioning myself immediately as to the state of 
my mind, whether any article of my faith has been 
shaken or dislodged ; like a certain prime-minister 
of Persia, whose custom it was always to feel about 
for his head upon leaving the audience-chamber of 
the despot bis master. 
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" Plus vident ontH qvam ocuhts,** 
<* Many eyes see more than one.'* 

Iris one of the hardest conditions of my undertakings 
that I must bend my thoughts so many various ways 
for the entertainment of the public. Like a good 
prince, I am expected to have no favourites among 
my subjects, but to stretch my regards equally to 
all. I have taken therefore the greatest pains to 
exercise myself in this versatility of attention, and 
have actually had three or tour papers goins on at 
once, to inure myself to this disvraction ot lights, 
and perplexity of objects. 

* The confusion which this flying study has some- 
times produced in my essays, has been whimsical 
enough : upon reading over some of them tor cor- 
rection the other morning, 1 found tiddler, faro, 
Sunday, princes, cards, crops, curriclesi, Gojajurors; 
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all in the space of ten lines. I had delivered an old 
piaidof two fine children; I had taken a judge off 
the bench ; and carried him to a bagnio. In one 
place I had landed a vessel at Birmingham ; and 
in another, the dissenters were furnished with cop* 
per bottoms. Some great statesmen Mere at church 
tor the first time' in their lives. A man of fashion 
produced an edition of Antoninus Pius> in one line ; 
and a grave doctor in divinity led down a country- 
dance^ in the next. I carried the whole house of 
lords to Newmarket in one of my papers, and a 
jockey brought in a bill in another; a parliament- 
man was put mtb a leaden coffin, came out present- 
ly afler with a new constitution, and was soon 
followed by the corpse and undertakers. Grave as 
I am, I could not help laughing heartily, to find a 
petit-maitre ogling a chimney-sweeper in one sen- 
tence, and the object of his vows half-way up the 
chimney in the next ; and a young lady, who had 
bestowed a kiBs upon an auctioneer, knocked down 
soon. after by her lover. 

There were many other strange combinations and 
coincidences ; such as a reverend divine in a hoop* 
petticoat, and an old woman mounted into his pulpit; 
a common-councilman feasting upon true religion, 
(lad a turtle filling and expanding the mind. After 
rn infinite number of mistakes and puzzles of this 
soit, I came at last to dispatch this multifarious 
business with surprising accuracy and discrimination ; 
Hiid am now arrived at such perfection, that I can 
round a period, turn a sentiment, and begin a story, 
U) a hop, step, and a jump. 

My mother, happening to come into my room 
while I was running from paper to paper, supposed 
me to be agontsed by some inward pains; and ask- 
ing ue, with much tenderness and concern, what I 
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would have^ I replied with great rapidity^ having 
just completed at once three different sentences, 
** Expansion of thought, honour and virtue, a beau- 
tiful princess." This demand appeared so strange 
and exorbitant, that the old lady began in good 
earnest to suspect that my braiu was injured by my 
late application, and was more ruffled than ever I 
remember her to have been since the aera of that 
fatal accident which happened about thirty years 
ago to my great-grandfather's tobacco-stopper. 
This talent, which I have taken such extraordinary 
pains to acquire, will contribute very much to render 
me independent ; so that, if such as are capable of 
ailbrding me assistance by their communications, 
should be determined to withhold it, and think to 
starve me to a surrender, I shall show them that I 
can hold out longer than they imagine, upoii my 
own stock. 

Another very great advantage of this- my craft 
and mystery of writing is, that it makes me supe- 
rior to common casualties, and puts me entirely out 
of the reach of all atmospherical influence. lean 
force myself to be grave or gay in spite of wind and 
weather, just as it may suit the interests of my paper : 
thus, upon occasion, 1 can rear a smile out of season, 
and am as proud of it as is the farmer behind the 
'Change of raising a dish of peas at Christmas. I 
oan launch forth a lively paper in the gloom of No- 
vember ; and can be merry in my little study, while 
my neighbours are shooting themselves in their 
b^chambers. 

I do not wish however my readers to imagine that 
I have not yet been able to start any contributor: I 
have received many kind testimonies of a good dis- 
position towards my undertaking from very unex- 
pected quarters. The other day a letter was brought 
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me from a young nobleman^ which I may perhapt 
insert for the instruction of my readersj after a 
thorough correction of the spelling : a young gentle* 
man-commoner of one of our colleges favoured me 
with a very long epistle^ as soon as my first number 
was published; the back of which will be of use, in 
containing many loose hints and memorandums for 
a future paper. Some anecdotes of great men, such 
as Lackington, Wittington, &c. have been obligingly 
sent to me ; and the other day I received a very 
ingenious poem from an advertising dentist and 
dancing-master. Some treatises have been forward- 
ed to me on the price of sugars, which I have 
dispatched to my grocer, to make the best use he 
can of them; and some popular preachers have pre- 
sented me with sermons, the covers of which will be- 
useful in making my common-place books. Some 
honest traders have sent me proposals to take in 
their advertisements ; tempting me with a promise 
of ornamenting them with little cuts of carved Bac- 
clhuses, sugar-loaves, pairs of scales, bunches of 
grapes, and tobacco-rolls. One of this order en- 
treats me to recommend his geometrical breeches; 
another has made a wig that will go in a letter; and 
a third has invented patent pistols for the cure of 
ruptures. I return my thanks to Dr. Lobb and Dr. 
Giranio, who have been so kind as to recommend to 
me their angelic snuff for the clearinff of my head, 
and the advantage of my papers; and to that famous 
showman in the Borough, who courteously offers me 
a gratuitous admittance if I will advertise the pub- 
lic, that he has just imported two white Greenland 
bears, that are to be spoken with at any hour. 

I have the advantage too of a very confidential 
correspondence with a great projector, who was 
formerly my intimate friend at the university ^ and 
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who, having a vast turn for invention, and an extra- 
ordinary share of patriotism, is determined to devote 
the remainder of his days to the public service. He 
is therefore always on the watch for some new dis- 
covery, that may contribute any way to the honour 
and happiness of his countrymen. I introduce him 
to my readers, not as a temporary acquaintance, but 
as a person they will often encounter in the course 
of these papers. Ashe was determined not to be 
behindhancl in manifesting his regard for his old 
friend, he no sooner heard of my undertaking than 
he sent to me the advertisement of an eminent sta- 
tioner, whose patron he declared himself to be, and 
whom I suspect to be indebted to him for most of his 
inventions^ 
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Mr. Wright gives notice, that there may be had, 
at his library in the Strand, pocket-books for 
writing in the dark. These books are so contrived, 
** that a person may, with great ease, in any posture, 
write anj'^ thing thereon, beginning where he left 
off. He is not even obliged to take his hand from 
beneath the bed-clothes. This way of writing may 
be as swift, lineal, and legible, as the operations of 
day-light, and must be exceedingly useful to phi- 
losophers and poets. The copper instrument is 
neat and handy. 
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As my task, however, is such as to require more 
alleviation than even these honourable assistances 
supply, I must still invite those who have the means 
and the leisure, to afford me their aid. The Greek 
proverb, sis avijf ehtg avijp, applies to my present 
undertaking ; for one man cannot well act a sufficient 
number of parts to suit so many tastes and com- 
plexions. I will therefore adopt any thing that I 

b2 
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think will conduce to the ends of my work, which is 
to encourage innocent mirth, and to administer re- 
ligion, morality, and criticism, in the most palatable 
forms. 

It is my design, after the example of the most 
venerable of those who have preceded me in this 
undertaking, to set up for a redresser, or an avenger 
of ordinary grievances, in the commerce of society ; 
and I invite particularly the ladies to make applica^ 
tion to me, when they deign to think that an old man 
can be of any use to them. If they have children that 
torment them, or husbands that neglect them, or 
lovers that deceive them, they may depend ppon my 
assistance, the mode of which they themselves may 
prescribe. I promise also to attend to the com- 
plaints of my own sex, when they do not originate in 
their own misconduct, and upon undoubted proofs 
being given that every thing lias been done on their 
part towards the cure of the evil. 

I shall now give my reasons for not taking notice 
of some requisitions which have already been made 
to me on the score of grievances, &c. 

The lamentation of Mr. T , the tall Irishman, 

on his being disappointed of his new liveries on his 
marriage with old Mrs. Ogleby, I considered as a 
very heavy charge, till upon inquiry I discovered, 
that there was a bill upon him ever since he wore his 
first pair of callimanco breeches,* and turned his 
pepper-and-salt coat to walk in the procession on 
St. Patrick's day. When my Irish client has paid 
off his arrears, if his tailor continue to disappoint 
him, I promise to keep no measures with the de- 
linquent. 

The gentleman who complains to me that his 
Sunday's dinner is commonly spoiled by the length 
of Dr. H r's sermons, may at any time remove 
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the grievance by begging the Doctor's company to 
dinner. 

A married lady makes affidavit to me, that she 
scarcely ever goes into public, but a man of fashion 
attacks her with indecent conversation. She com- 
plains very bitterly of this outrage upon decorum, 
and this cowardly assassination of' virtue and mo- 
desty ; but declares that she cannot be so singu- 
larly ill-bred as to take umbrage at any thing that is 
offered her by so fine a gentleman. This laoy is yet 
to learn, that to be fine gentlemen we must begin 
with being men of honour. She has either forgotten, 
or never knew, that Sir Philip Sidney, who was 
esteemed the most accomplished cavalier in Christen- 
dom, was no less conspicuous for the spotless in- 
tegrity of his life ; that the same man wrote and felt 
elegantly on the subject of love, produced a version 
of the Psalms, and perished in battle at the age of 
thirty-two, brightening his last moments with a 
well-known act of Christian heroism. I would ad- 
vise my fsLir client to improve her ideas of good 
breeding by some truer model than the one she has 
before her, and to try a little of her husband's com- 
pany, who perhaps may be nearer the mark. I can 
assure her that the true gentleman is of much nobler 
metal than any of our swaggering youths about town; 
and, to borrow the phrase of that gallant Englishman 
whose name has been mentioned above, he must be 
distinguished by " high-erected thoughts, seated in 
a heart of courtesy." 

The cheesemonger who takes it so ill that he can- 
not obtain a gentlemanly satisfaction of Mr. Holiday, 
the hatter, may apply to Sir Lucius OTrotter, who 
lodges with a widow on Snow-hill, and who will be 
very glad to pay his bill to Mr. H. by discharging 
the contents of his pistol at him. 

H 3 
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The Welsh gentleman who thinks It so hard that 
his jokes are never regarded, must send for a fresh 
pipe of Madeira, add another dish to his table, and 
one story more to his chin. 

The young nobleman who complains that my 
papers are not merry enough, may interleave them 
with some scenes out of our latest tragedies. 

The discerning part of m)? readers will enter into 
my reasons for not listening to such kind of com- 
plaints, while they cannot but applaud my design of 
embarking in so laudable a career as that of an 
avenger of wrongs. The allegations I hope to receive 
from different quarters, will greatly enrich my stock 
of temporary matter, and bring me acquainted with 
the various shapes of folly and infamy, as they start 
up with a rank and fungous luxuriance in the walks 
of business and pleasure. 
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N° 8. TUESDAY, APRIL 3. 



Avccvwpria'sig avtois ^y^tso'iy, aypoixia,; xal aiytaXes 
xoit opTj' eiuj6ocs h xai ov rx foiavra fj^Xira, leoisiv, 
6\ov h raro ihcarinajraroy sriv, gfov ^; av wpag 
sdeXyjoyj^ si$ savtov ava^wpsiv, OyJajXtf yap ets 
'^(Tv^iujtspoy Bte aifpa.yfxoysrspov avipu/reo^ ava,- 
^wpsi, Tj eis fov havrs ^v^^'^v [LoMcrV oris. ^X^' 
svSov ToioLvtat BIS a ^yx^r^S* ^^ 'reaayj sviJ^peioc 
evivs yivsTOir Tijv Ss EVfLapsiay Xeyu) ehv a,\X% 
7) evKOCfiLav. cvuskms 8v $i$8 ersxvtM 'tavTyjy tr^v 
avax^pYfOriy, kol) ayoLysH csavTov. 

MARC. AmroK. !▼. s. 

There are those who look out for solitary retreats, such as ham- 
lets, shores, and mountains: you yourself disoover a vast 
inclination for such abodes. All this, however, is a vulgar 
resource, since in feet you cany this retreat about you, to 
enjoy it whenever you please; for no where will a man find 
a more tranquil and abstract^ refuge than in the i^cesses of 
his own soul -^especially if he possess within himself a fUnd 
for that sober contemplation, which begets serenity of mind. 
.By serenity I mean Uiat internal repose of the spirits, which 
implies a certain mental equilibrium and economy. Court, 
as it becomes you, this true retirement, and thus renew, 
from time to time, your acquaintance with yourself. 

Last night, after a day's cIosq application in my 
study, I resolved to give my thoughts a little stretch ; 
and for that purpose took a walk into the fields of 
my neighbour Blunt. As the reader is already ac- . 
quainted with the transformation . that has been 
wrought in this gentleman's character^, he will not 
be surprised to hear that I am at present. free to 
range where I please over his grounas ; and that he 
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has actually erected a seat for me in his chesnut 
groves^ where, to do me all possible honour, he has 
caused two statues to be placed^ the one representing 
Harpocrates, the god of silence, with his finger on 
his lip, and his two feet joined together; while the 
other, in the character of Fame, is blowing, a little 
rudely, her trumpet in his ear. 

The evening, however, of yesterday was so fine 
and tranquil, that before I visited this consecrated 
spot, I amused myself, in the open fields, with con* 
templating the blue canopy over my head, and the 
soft effects of light and shadow on the waving corn. 
The author of the Plurality of Worlds has some 
pretty thoughts on this subject. '* // trie semble pen- 
dant la nuit que tout soit en repos: on s' imagine que 
les etoiles marckent avec plus de silence que le soleil; 
les obfe(s que le del presente, sont plus doux; la tme 
s^y aarkte plus aisemetU : enfin, on rive mieux, parce^ 
qu*on sejlatte d'etre alors dans toiue la nature la seule 
persaime occupie d r^er. Peut-etre aussi que le spec- 
tacle dujour est trop uniforme; ce n'est qu un soleil et 
une voAte bleue: mais il se peut que la vue de toutes ces 
itoiles, semees confiisement, et disposees au hasard en 
mille figures differentes,favorise la rh>erie, et un cer^ 
tain desordre de pensees od I'on ne tornbe point sans 
plaisirJ* 

For my own part, I do not always feel these last- 
mentioned sensations; my mind is better pleased 
with revolving the immensity of a scheme which folds 
up in one mysterious order this boundless variety, 
which stretches through eternity, and fills up the 
measure of existence. Thus do I generally raise 
my thoughts to imagine as many entire worlds and 
systems as I see little stars above me ; and am' al« 
most in the case of the crazy philosopher in Rasselas, 
who conceived that he had the care of the universe 
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on his head. Last night, however, my thoughts ran 
chiefly on the miserable loss which those sustain^ 
whose noisy avoiiations, or corrupted tastes, deny 
them these pleasures . of contemplation, and shut 
them out from.the knowledge of themselves, and 
from every, opportunity of regulating and compoiiing 
their thoughts Jby the salutary counsels of theur own 
hearts. That hvrepoy oiijji.a, that sort of second 
sight, is only to be obtained by strong habits of 
reflection, and severe contemplation. 

To estimate the actions of others, we must look 
into the springs and motives of our own; and I 
know not. how this reckoning is to be made, unless 
in the secret hours of repose and solitude. .The 
commerce of company and fashion, in what is called 
high life, produces nothing but a beggarly confusi(»i 
of ideas, and teaches only the completest methods 
of forgetting one's self and one's natural destina- 
tion. 

The difficulty of coming at the . knowledge of 
themselves, must be necessarily greater in those ill- 
assorted classes where so many are acting parts they 
were never by nature designed for, and ,the clumsy- 
munificence of fortune is decorating her swine, with 
pearls — where ladies, consummated for the duties 
of the kitchen and the scullery, are burlesquing the 
follies, of fashionable life ; and fine . gentlemen are 
wearing the coats they ought to have been occupied 
in making — where, amidst the miracles of the mo- 
ral world, we see beings rising in a counter direction 
to their gravity, and the dross of the community 
sublimed into the. vapour and volatility of fashion. 
These topsy-turvy dispositions, and this desperate 
disorder, has ever made me turn from fashionable life 
with disgust and contempt ; with a mixture, however, 
of compassion for those of my fellow-creatures whoscj 
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lives are squared to this melancholy rule> and who 
are constrained to act in such dull scenes to the end 
of the drama. 

It is curious to observe the diflferent ways which 
different men use of shunning themselves^ and the 
society of their own thoughts. I have known a per- 
son consume an hour in looking over a game at c^ess, 
without understanding the moves; and a neighbour 
of mine^ being confined the other morning to his 
chamber by a slight cold^ was found by a visitor 
fur advanced in his fourth rubber with tnree dum- 
mies. A young man of fuhion will travel you "fifty 
miles in five hours, and kill a horse or two, rather 
than endure his own company half an hour longer; 
and I remember a contemporary of mine at college, 
who would always reserve the choOsinir of a coat, or 
the trial of a n<J pair of boote, for a r^y morning, 
when there was the greatest danger of his being left 
to himself. I observe, that nobody cares to walk 
or ride, except he can find company ; so that few 
of my countrymen can yet go alone. Dull company, 
or any company, is better than our own ; and the 
barking of a cur by our side is very usefiil in break- 
ing the tranquil currency of thought, and producing 
that agreeable confusion of mind, that '' desordre de 
pcTuies/' oi which, the French philosopher, quoted at 
the beginning of this paper, was so fond. 

How different in the frame of his mind firom the 
young men of the present day, was Eugenio; whose 
greatest pleasure was the cultivation of his own 
thoughts, and the firee indulgence of meditation ! It 
was on the lessons of his own mind that he grafted 
that fine judgement in human actions and affairs, 
from which I reaped such profit and amusement 
about twenty years ago. But Eugenio is gone ; and 
though I should live to a greater age than the oldest 
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of the Oliye-brancheSy I never shall forget the sweet* 
ness of his countenance, and the maoiliness of his 
deportment. I have still a pleasure in recollecting 
the person of Eugenio : his figure was tall and grace* 
ful ; but his shoulders were a little rounded^ and his 
head drooped a little between them ; the efifecty per- 
haps, of sorrow and meditation ; for» during our ac- 
quaintance together, he was under the constant pres- 
sure of bitter disappointments. In his limbs, there 
was the finest moulding, and a certain finish about 
them, such as we remark in a high-bred racer : hit 
complexion was a ruddy brown ; his forehead ample ; 
and his temple .was relieved with two or three elo- 
(|uent veinsy where the blood rose like the mercury 
in a barometer, and betrayed every emotion of his 
mind. There was a tenderness mixed with vivacity 
in his eyes, that was felt and ccHifessed by all who 
c6nversed with him : his air was open, n'ank, and 
noble; his manners easy and unconscious; his assi- 
duities delicate and interesting, 

I never shall forget an evening walk I once had 
with Eugenio, when I was on a visit at his fiaither's 
house in Shropshire : it was in a little vista, formed 
in a wood, about half a mile from the house. As 
soon as we had entered it, he took me by the hand, 
and addressed me thus — '^ As it was here I first be- 
gan to know myself, I propose here also to bring. 
Jou more acquainted with your friend than you hs^ve 
itherto been. To know myself, and to subdue my- 
fl^l^ is the great lesson I have learned fixun my com- 
merce with the genius of this place. It was here 
that I felt the force of that fine comment <m the pre- 
qept of Delphos, which Socrates makes to the vain- 
^orious Alcibiades, ' that, as the eye sees its image 
in the pupil of another, so the soul of man, to know 
itself must look into the divine soul of wisdom and 
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knowledge/ and contemplate the whole Deity there- 
in.' • There is no part of tlys ground' that has not 
been witness to some victory I have obtained over' 
myself. At the foot of that spotted beech, I laid 
down my resentment towards a scandalous neighbour 
of ours : near that festoon of honeysuckle, I deter- 
mined to lose my right, rather than enter into a law- 
suit with one of my kindred: leaning against the 
branch of that elm which has grown into the one 
that is next to it, I determined to refuse an estate 
offered me by a rich old gentleman, in exclusion of 
his nearest relation : where that hornbeam and that 
oak mix their foliage together, I resolved to guard 
the secret of a friend, though it should cost me my 
peace and my feelings: and where you see that 
weeping birch, and that little rivulet that runs mur> 
muriiig by it (here he heaved a profound sigh), I 
determined, though with many — many struggles, to 
sliun for ever the presence of* Amelia, on hearing 
that a person to whom she had promised herself, and 
who hdd long been 'supposed dead in a distant coun- 
try, was returning." At these words, his Tiead sunk 
upon his bosom, and his whole frame underwent a 
violent agitation ; he stood fixed in a melanchbly 
reverie for some moments ; and as I- put my hand 
upon his, a warm tear dropped upon it, — the last, I 
believe^ he ever shed upon this occasion. 

1 little suspected, at that time, how much this last 
sacrifice would cost Eugenio: he sunk into a settled 
melancholy ; and every day I could traee -fresh in- 
roads on the graces of his person, and the integrity 
of his understanding. About a month beforei his 
departure, his despondency was visibly abated, and 
his spirits grew more tranquil and composed; his 
mind too recovered its former strength ; but there 
was an abstraction in his looks and deportment. 
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which indicflted that his peace was built upon the 
prospect of a future life^ and not a reconciliation 
with the present. He never after spoke to me of 
his love, or desired my company m his evening 
waU^^to the wood; but fell, by swift degrees, into 
a hectic .fever, which ended in a consumption ; and 
Eugenig died in my arms. 

. About an hour before his departure, he put'i?ito 
my hands a little packet, which I afterwards found 
to contain many passages of his life, and some letters 
to his dear Amelia; which, in the course of my pa- 
pers, I shall give to the public, to serve as an ex- 
ample to the gay youths of the present day, and 
those dull meny fellows to whom solitude is pe- 
nance, and reflection is loss of time. Ever since the 
death of my poor friend Eugenio, I have loved to 
kidulge the melancholy recollection of him in soli-^ 
tsiry moonlight walks, and have ever entertained a 
particular fancy for natural vistas. I revere, me-^ 
thinks, St. Austin the more, because his conversion 
happened in a grove ; and my contempt for Xerxes 
is lessened, when I consider, that, in passing through 
Achaia, he would not permit a grove that was dedi- 
cated to Jupiter to be violated, but ordered his army 
to regard it as sacred. 

But for these meditations and reckonings' with 
OQe*s self, little that is decent or honourable would 
ripea into action ; life would be the anarchy of hu- 
mours, and glory the grave of virtue. I am no 
friend to the Platonic system of ravings and reveries; 
but sometimes to cultivate the soul, and dilate its 
cajpacities by silent thought and reflection, is to turn 
our rest and indolence to account, and fit ourselves 
for the seasons of labour and exertion. A habit of 
nerious thinking arms us at every point, and plants 
securities round our virtue in the moment of greatest 

VQL. XLI. I 
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danger, when oar minds are careless and unbeoty 
and most accessible to passion and vice* 

I shall conclude my paper of to-day with an 
agreeable little poem> thoogh I cannot tell the reader 
how I came by it I can only tell him it is not my 
own : it was ammig some loose papers, and caught 
my eye yesterday as they lay on my table. I m- 
troduce it, as being applicable to my present pur- 
pose. 
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SajB BoDT to MmD, Tib amazuig to see, 

We*re so neariy related, yet ne'er can agree ; 

Bat lead a most wrangling strange sort of a life. 

As great ^agnes to each other as hnsband and wife. 

The finlt, sir, is yours, who, with flagrant oppressioo^ 

Incroach er'ry day on my lawful possession. 

The best room in my house yon have seiz'd, for yonrown,. 

And tum'd the whole tenement quite upside down ; 

Whilst you hourly bring in a disorderly crew 

Of vagabond rogues, who have nothing to do 

But to mn in and out, hurry-scurry, and keep 

Such a horrible uproar, I cant get to deep. 

My kitchen sometimes is as empty as sound : 

I call for my senrants— not one to be found ; 

They all are sent oat on your ladjrship's errand— 

To fetch some more riotous gnests in, I warrant. 

In short, things are growing, I find, woiae and wme; 

I'm determin'd to force you to alter your coarse. 

Poor MiMD, who heard all with extreme moderation. 

Thought it now time to speak, and make her accusation:— ^ 

Tis I who, methinks, have most cause to complain, 

For I'm crampt and confin'd like a slave in a chain : 

I did but step out, on some weighty afihirs. 

To visit last night my good firiends in the stars. 

When, before I was got half as nigh as the moon. 

You dispatched Spleen and Vapours to hurry me down ; 

Fif et arntit they seiz'd me, in midst of my flif^t^ 

And shut me in caverns as dark as the night. 

'Twas no more, reply'd Boor, than what you desetr'd s 

While you rambled abroad, I at home was half starved > 

And unless I bad closely confin'd you in hold, ' 

You had left me to perUh with hunger and edd^ 
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I've a friend in resenrey who though dow is yet sure. 
And will ease me, nyi Mum, of these pains I endure ; 
Will knock down your mod-wall^ 3roiir fiibric destroy^ 
And leave yon deprived of all force to annoy; 
And, whilst in the dost yonr doll rains decay, 
I shall snap off ny chains, and fly freely awqr." 
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Ever^y* SOPHOCLES. 

Take care, nor rouse the war of female minds. 

Whbn I reflect upon the great inflaoice which the 
characters of women have upon the lives and con- 
tact of men ; that oar constitutions are determined, 
jn a great measure, at oar births ; that our infancy 
is moulded by their methods aqd maxims ; that the 
first tendencies of our minds depend chiefly upon 
-the direction they give to them ; and that it is in a 
great measure the pride and emulation of our youth 
to gain their commendation and regard ; I cannot 
think I have chosen my part ill, in determining to 
dedicate to them a great portion of my labours. The 
scheme of education is usually first considered in 
every endeavour to reform the manners of an age : 
but 1 look upon this as only watering the root of the 
tree ; while such labours as have in view the im- 
provement of the female world, reach to the very 
nature and condition of the soil itself, and reader it 
more kindly and productive. 

12 
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What led me to this subject, was an account I re- 
ceived. a day or two ago. from a correspondent in 
town, who is always on the watch for any sudden 
growth of idle opinions that have noTelty enough to 
seduce, and speciousness enough to betray. He tells 
me of a claim, just set up by some pretty theorists, 
about the rights of women. Now the worst of it is, 
that these rights of women > involve a question of 
competency very difficult to adjust: for suppose 
they prove ever'so plainly, that the order of things 
has been shamefully reversed, and that nature de- 
signed that men should preside at the tea-table, re- 
gulate the household, and rule the nursery ; while 
all the offices of state, and business of commerce, 
should pass into the hands of the ladies; yet it 
would be impossible for them to make unreasonable 
men come into these suitable arrangements, till they 
could acquire strength enough to strip us of our 
usurpations, confirmed to us by such long prescrip- 
tion, and such ancient prejudices. 

As if, however, a violence of this nature was ac- ■ 
tually intended us, I find some very spirited lamen- 
tations, in a treatise that was handed about at our 
female society a few days ago, on the pernicious 
neglect of all muscular exercises at our female 
boarding-schools ; so that it is plain how little the 
fair author agrees with Mons. Rousseau on that head, 
who thinks that '' the. empire of woman is the em- 
pire of softness, of address, of complacency : her 
commands are caresses ; »her menaces are tears." 

In this clamour about rights, my friend the pro- 
jector has contrived to make himself heard ;. and i« 
actually on the point of finishing the draught of a 
new system of female education, on a basis of jus- 
tice, nature;^ and truth. He has favoured me with 
9n abridgement of his plan, which I read at the last 
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meeting of our society, till my neiffhboar Blttnt» and 
some of our married men of the old school, began to 
draw in their horns; and Mr. Bamaby, the church- 
warden, gave the table such a resolute blow, that the 
echo was raised, three tumblers were shattered, and 
a general shock was given, of so uftusual a violence 
in our society, that it seemed like an earthquake, or 
the return of chaos ; and my curate could not close 
his mouth upon a very fine Colchester oyster, for the 
space of half a minute. 

My friend the projector lays down a regular 
course of discipline for the week, in which nothing 
seems neglected, that can fit his fair students to 
shine in the civile ecclesiasUcal, or military depart- 

JHomiflgf.— In the moMing, being all equipped in 
buff jac^ts for the occasion, they will take their 
lessons in fencing* to bring their muscles into play 
afler the repose of Sunday. The forenoon will be 
employed in their different studies, according to their 
di£terent destinations. Some will be exercised in 
logic and polemic divinity ; some will be lectured 
in litigation and forensic oratory; and others will 
be instructed in fortification and gunnery. The 
evening will be dedicated to athletic exercises and 
games, among which the Pyrrhic dance must never 
be omitted ; in which, according to ancient custom, 
the young ladies will be armed with swords of box. 

7W«c2qy.-*-This day is to be devoted to polite 
arts: there will be models in each kind exhibited 
for the direction of their respective talents and ge- 
niuses ; care being taken to select such as are cal- 
culated to fill their conceptions with the sublime and 
noble. A Hercules, or Gladiator, are to be preferred 
lo a Venus or » Niobe ; suid the soft graces of a Ti- 
tian or a Guido^ must give place to the bolder de- 

Id' 
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signs of a Michael Angelo or a SaWator Rosa. So, 
in mosicy those compositions which inspire grand and 
lofty ideas, will exclude snch as soothe and ener- 
vate ; and a march, or an Indian war-song^ will be 
esteemed abov^e any pastoral or melting strains what- 
ever. To blow the horn, will be considered as a 
lirst-rate accomplishment in this branch. 

Wi^dnesday, — Mathematics^ algebraic questions, 
and chemistry, shall be the objects of this day. In 
the prosecution of the first, their ambition shall al- 
ways be pointed toi^-ards the qnadrature of the cir- 
cle, and the discovery of perpetual motion. By the 
energies of their minds also, we may possibly come 
at the solution of that questicm which so puzzled 
the monks some ages ago; namely, how many 
square inches, in the regions below, might suffice for 
all the souls that were there lodged, so as for each 
ghost to have elbow-room ? By their efibrts in che- 
mistry, we shall not despair of arriving at the know- 
ledge of the philosopher's stone, and the ingredients 
of Medea's kettle. 

Thursday. — Classical reading will take its turn 
this day, in which, it must be remembered, the 
greatest female names of antiquity are to be con- 
stantly held up to view ; such as Semiramis, Sheba; 
Thalestris, Penthesilea, and Camilla; the contem- 
plation of which will give them the spirit of ancielit 
hardihood, and teach them their own strength. It is 
proper also that the young ladies drop their own 
names of Maria, Dorothea, &c. and adopt those of 
Sappho, Erinna, Demophila, Cleobulina, Corinna, 
Telesilla, Aspasia, Lastthemia, Axiothea, Hippar- 
chia, Cornelia, Sempronia, Polia, Argentaria, Comi- 
ficia, and Sulpitia. 

Friday This day will be divided between 

poetry, oratory, and the polite languages. Inpoetry, 
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the lyric will be preferred for its fire and irregula- 
rity; unless, perhaps, the feminine verse, which 
consists of thirteen syllables, be judged more fa- 
vourable to female volubility, which it will be the 
object of this institution to promote. Thus has Mr. 
Pope thought proper to make Camilla " fly o'er 
th' unbending corn" with a longer train of syllables 
than an ordinary person, to give dignity to her 
stride, and spring to her activity. Their principal 
subjects will be chosen in a view to the terrible and 
sublime ; such as the burning of Persepolis, the la- 
boars of Hercules, the discovery of Achilles, the 
murder of Orpheus, the spells of Medea. — In orato- 
ry, the vehemence of Demosthenes will be chiefly 
commendable, into which they may throw as much 
of tbe spleen of the Satirist as they please ; taking 
care always to be sufficiently long ; for which rea- 
son we shall recommend to their imitation those Bri- 
tish senators only who can persist for four hours 
together. The living languages will be eminently 
useful to our fair disciples, in exercising their organs 
so variously, that the most rattling and tremendous 
words will give them no pain in the -utterance ; and 
by being thus enabled to multiply sound, and ring 
changes on the same idea, they may fill up every 
interval of conversation, to the entire exclusion of 
male impertinence. 

Saturday — must be left whole for political in- 
quiry: the conduct of persons in power will be 
rigorously canvassed ; and such as have brought the 
nation to the brink of ruin, shall be burned or be- 
headed in effigy. A rigid discipline shall be main- 
tained to-day ; afid something will be saved to the 
institution in the banyan beverage of black broth and 
onions. 

Sunday. — Devout exercises will constitute the 
business of to-day : two by two they shall march to 
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church twice a-day^ suffering their lines to be broken 
by no Sunday cavaliers; nobly asserting the wall, as 
the most powerful, and not claiming it as the weak- 
est. In the evening, their ardour will be called 
forth on disputed points ; in the course of which, if 
any quarrel take place, the decision of it will be 
postponed to Monday morning. 

« 

My friend had said a great deal more on each 
day's employment; but the limits of my paper 
oblige me to content myself with mentioning onlr 
the most remarkable particulars. He dwells much 
on the necessity of making an entir/e alteration in 
the mode of their dress, which he wishes to be 
rendered as expedite as possible, and compatible 
with the fullest play of their muscles and proportions; 
and those who are destined to military lives are to 
be arrayed like the "JioretUes wra cateme" or bratm 
troops of Camilla. In the article of food, the firmest 
aliments, and those which throw in the greatest 
nourishment, should in all cases be preferred: and ac- 
cording to him, the morning, np<»i,and evening repast^ 
should all consist of solid meat, or nuurrow puddrngs^ 
diluted with home-brewed ale, or stout October. 

Tea is entirely banished from his ideal republic, 
as only fit to please the masculine efifeminacy -of 
male housewives. He makes it a great points that 
their games should be the most athletic and robust ; 
such as wrestling, coits, cricket^ hop-scotch, and 
Hunt the devil to Highgate. 

Whether our projector will ever bring this lauda- 
ble plan to bear, is yet a doubt with me,' notwith- 
standing the fondness of the age for novelties and 
inversions. I am sure, however, my friend will put 
forth all his might, in a cause which he has so much 
at heart. 

As his plan i»to be laid very broad, be has form- 
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ed a club of Bill-of-Rights Women, who have drawn 
up a Ma^a Charta, or Charta Forcsta, which they 
propose to send to the heads of the nation, by whom 
if they be not weighed as they could wish, they will 
throw into the lighter balance the sword of Brennus. 
For my own part, being an old man, and somewhat 
timorous, I do not enter into this ingenious plan with 
all the warmth it may deserve : I have been so long 
used to love my countrywomen in their usual forms, 
that I do not like to hazard any change. Nor am I 
sure they would be gainers by the promotion, or I 
might perhaps be tempted to become of their party, 
out of pure love and veneration. I am a friend to 
the sense of that ancient epigram, which represents 
the naked Venus as more tbrmidable than Pallas 
with her shield and buckler. 

My mother is decidedly agadnst the scheme, and 
raises her voice above her usual tones in speaking 
about it. She reminds me, that Rome (for the old 
lady is more of a classic than she desires to be 
thought) was rescued from two imminent catastrophes 
by the blandishments of her sex; alluding to the 
story of Conolanus's wife and mother, who turned 
that exasperated chief from his fatal purpose by 
their tears and entreaties ; and that of the Sabine 
ladies, who reconciled by the same means two 
furious armies, on the point of falling upon each 
other. 

1 shall, however, wait till I see the effects of my 
correspondent's plan, before I declare myself more 
decidedly about it; and shall remain in tranquil 
suspense till I see a regiment of female dragoons, 
and a woman in armour at the Lord Mayor's show. 
We are much afraid that a few of these spirited 
female adventurers will claim to be admitted into 
^ur club ; for some of our old bachelors, who pique 
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thicmselves greatly upon their gallantry, would be 
very much chagrined at being forced upon a refusal. 
Mr. Barnaby the churchwarden, who is a very plain 
speaker upon all occasions, and very jealous of the 
credit of Qur society, raised the echo three times 
about it last night, and paid a guinea for declaring^ 
with a tremendous oath, that he would never give 
up the exclusive, unalienable, hereditary right of 
wearing breeches, which he conceived to be trans- 
mitted to us through as long a line of ancestry lis 
any privilege we enjoy, and a» sacred as our proper^ 
and our lives. But I will venture to break in upon 
Mr. Bamaby's harangue, for the sake of introducing 
a little story, which some of my readers may be 
pleased with. 

One of the latest European travellers to the inte- 
rior parts of South America, as he pursued his jour- 
ney along the famous river Orelana, in the country 
of Amazonia, came up with an old man who was 
employed in catching tortoises. He put many ques- 
tions to him, and mund him very communicative 
and full of information. Among other anecdotes, he 
obtained from him the following. — In the centre of 
the mountains of Guiana lived a nation of Cougnoniam 
Secauima (women without husbands), who had sepa- 
rated themselves entirely from men, and went about 
in armed troops. Though they admitted the mades 
among them once a year, yet they . abstained from 
forming any attachments; and it was one of their 
most sacred and inviolable laws, that new connections 
should be made at every fresh intercourse with our 
sex. The offspring, if male, was sent to the father, 
to be educated by him ; if female, it was brought up 
by the mother. The favourite ornament of these- fe- 
male warriors was a certain green gem, which they 
found in great abundance on the other side of a river 
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called the Black river ; and hither the young women 
of quality used to repair every month m armed bo- 
dies, in search of this decoration of their ean and 
wrists. 

It happened on a certain day, as some of the 
flower of the Amaaonian maidens were out on. this 
errand, they fell in with a troop of Indian youths, 
who were gvnng on an embassy to a neighbouring 
tribe» The young men were so struck with the 
beauty of these adventurers, that they immediately 
laid at their feet a part of the presents with which 
they were loaded tor the purposes of their oommis- 
aion. The desire of pleaung each other soon became 
mutual, and grew so rapidly, that the next day they 
joined in building little temporary cottages on the 
spot. Every mcmth they met together at the same 
place, where the strictest decorum was preserved. 
The women slept always in separate lodgings; their 
heads reposing on their bucklers, and their feet 
covered with the fleeces of the lama, the presents of 
their lovers. The youths also assisted them in ga- 
thering the green gems, and were delighted with the 
occupation of decorating their persons and their arms 
with the costliest they could find. At every fresh 
meeting they brought with them the plumage of 
green parrots for their helmets, and chains of lion's 
teeth ror their necks and wrists ; not forgetting to 
load themselves with presents of fish and venison, 
and fruits of the fairest kinds, such as guavas, bana- 
nas, pomegranates, and pine-apples. By the force 
of these assiduities^ they obtained a promise froM' 
the female warriors, to choose them for their tempo- 
rary husbands, when the time should arrive which 
was appointed by the laws of the Amazonian state 
tor the intercourse of the sexes. 

This moment, at. length came, and their tender 
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engagements were faithfully performed. The short 
intenral allowed them was passed in the fondest en- 
dearments; but at the end of the fourth day the 
terrible order for separation was issued^ and pro- 
claimed by the rattling of their spears against tneir 
corslets, and such funereal shouts as it was their 
custom to raise in sorrow for departed friends. They 
took a final leave of each other, never .to meet again 
but in the land of souls. . The male pledges of their 
loves were sent back to their fathers; and the fe- 
males were brought up by the mothers for the sup- 
ply of the commonwealth. 

• It so happened, that, in the course of some sixteen 
years, a war broke out between the very tribe to which 
these Indians belonged, and the nation of the Amazons. 
After many desperate encounters, and a great deal 
of bloodshed, the men proved an overmatch for the 
women, burned and laid waste their country, and 
advanced towards their last town, with minds pre- 
pared to revenge their fallen associates. The little 
delisted capital was thrown into terrible consterna- 
tion ; the air was filled with the shrieks of helpless 
virgins miserably murdered by their own mothers, 
to save them from the bloody hands of an exaspe- 
rated enemy. 

In the midst of this cruel disorder, one of those 
very women who had been made mothers in the amo- 
rous adventure with the Indian youths, was inspired 
by her guardian spirit with a thought that saved the 
remnant of her countiywomen. Crathering together 
all she could muster ot her comrades, who had shared 
in the expedition after the green gems, she made a. 
short harangue, fiill of the most touching remon- 
strances, on the nece3sity of laying aside all mea- 
sures of resistance ; and besoyght them vehemently 
to try what the force of nature might do for them. 
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and the tender pleadings of those bosom recollections 
which their presence must awaken in the minds of 
their former lov.ers. Scarcely had she finished, 
when, actuated by a common spirit, with a shout 
that ran along the mountains in ominous echoes, 
they all threw away their targets of canes, and 
their half-moon bucklers, and rushed out with naked 
breasts to meet the enemy. The notelty of the 
sight arrested for some moments the march of the 
Indians. A solemn silence prevailed ; taking ad- 
vantage of which, the forlorn females raised their 
voices, and called upon their temporary husbands, 
and the sons of their pleasures and their vows, re- 
peating their names, and reminding them of the 
crowns of parrot's feathers, and all the pledges of 
their former loves. 

As these Indians were originally a Peruvian co- 
lony, they had inherited a portion of that softness, 
and humanity of character, which distinguished that 
tranquil race. When they beheld ihe offspring of 
that tender rencounter, and those breasts which they 
had pressed so often with fond delight, their heads 
fell upon their bosoms, and their axes dropped from 
their^ hands; they rushed forwards, and embraced 
with enthusiasm their wives and their mothers, and 
spared for their sakes the remains of the Amazonian 
nation. ^ Admonished by this event, these warrior 
women relinquished their bows and their spears, and 
resolved in future to trust more to thieir 'weakness 
than their strength, to their tears than their arrows, 
to their extended arms than to their half-moon 
bucklers, to their soft bosoms than their adamantine 
corslets : and, whatever imposing travellers may re- 
late, there are no more such people to be found ijx 
the mountains of Guiana. 

VOL. XLI. K 
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** ShtUiiia plerumque exitio est,** 
•* Foolery is often hXaiy 

To th€ Rev. Smmmi OKoe-Branck. 

Sir, April 2, 1792. 

YouB great predecessor, the Spectator, has noticed 
the custom, even in his time an ancient one, of dis* 
the first day of the presooit month by the 




practiceof what has always been called '* making 
April Fools." It is his idea, that the pleasure we 
feel from this exercise of our understanding is no- 
thing more than a self-satisfaction, which is excited 
in oar bosoms by the discovery of another's disparity. 
Such a pride, however, one should be tender of con- 
demning too widely, lest, pn examination, it should 
be found, in some shape, or with some modification, 
at the bottom of most of our great exertions and 
great achievements: yet this pride, when it can 
triumph in the overthrow of a person unprepared, 
can construe simplicity into ignorance, and be con- 
tent with such eqfuivocal proofs of superiority as the 
successes of artifice and untruth, must be of a very 
ordinary and unproductive kind : in its higher de- 
grees, it is cruel ; in its lower, contemptible. 

How it has happened that a particular day has 
long been appropriated, though by no means ex- 
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clusively, to the exercise of this amvsemeiity and 
why the first of April was destined to that purpose, 
I leave to the investigation of antiquaries; ha- 
sarding only one conjecture, that, at some very re- 
mote period, the worshippers of the goddess Folly, 
the idiers and witlings of the world, in imitation 
of other heathens, established this anniversary ce« 
lebration of their deity; and perhaps some analogy 
may be traced between the sacrifices of the ancients 
and the offerings which Folly's votaries continue to 
heap before her altar on this her high festival ; nay, 
though the heathen system of theology is long since 
exploded, this deity finds her power over the world 
by no means on the decline: and while Venus is 
no longer invoked by our belles, while pickpockets 
forget their obligations to Mercury, and Neptune 
is neglected even on his own element. Folly has 
splendid temples in every- city, priests in every fa- 
mily; and whole hecatombs of human victims (if you 
allow the expression) swell the honours of her red' 
Utter di^. 

What led me into this train of thought was an 
accidental visit, which I paid yesterday, to an old 
acquaintance, formerly a domestic in the family of 
my grandfather, and by him established, above forty 
years ago, in a Httle shop, where he has found means 
to acquire a decent subsistence. When but a i)oy, 
as I Imve heard my father say, he was esteemed an 
oddity by all thie neishbourhood, and always had a 
stronff propensity to little mischievous exploits. He 
would stalk through the churchyard at night, wrap- 
ped in a tablecloth; he would hide the maid's 
shoes, blacken his foce to frighten the children, and 
grease the strings of the chaplain's violin. Indeed, 
my grand father, though he had a regard for the 
boy, was at length obliged to discard him, for fasten- 

k2 
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ing his grand-aant Anna Maria's lappet to the chair, 
while she sat at dinner^ to her utter confusioa as 
soon as she attempted to quit her place. 

I found him in the little apartmeitt behind his 
shop, with a large book open before him, in which 
he seemed to have been writing ; and on the back 
of which was lettered, not unaptly, as will appear 
from what follows, Day-Book. 

He observed that he had been just bringing up 
his accounts to the close of yestenlay ; but addeci, 
with a shake of the head, '* How unlucky it is, it 
should have happened on a Sunday ! — I shall be 
below par this year. — 1 believe I may say without 
vanity,'' said he, seeing me somewhat at a loss to 
understand him, ''that there is not a man in the 
parish who makes so many fools as myself. Why, 
sir, I have averaged, for the last fourteen years, 
thirty fools per annum; and it would have been more, 
but for that plaguy gout which confined me - last 
spring. — Ah! it was a great loss to me ; I had not a 
smgle fool, except my apothecary's apprentice, 
whom I sent to the upper end of Islington to get me 
some genuine pantilum pulverosum ; — but then, the 
year before was a plentiful year, a very plentiful 
year. Do, sir, let me read you my 'journal for the 
nrst of April in that year." > I assented : he put on 
his spectacles, and read as follows. 
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1st April, *1790. — Got up early this morning, to 
prepare for business — Sally still a-bed — Flung 
the watchman a shilling out of the window, to 
rap at my door, and cry fire — Sally started up 
in a fright, overturned my best wig, which stood 
in the passage, and ran into the street half 
naked — ^Was obliged to give her a shilling, to 
4}uiet her. 
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" Ten o'clock. — Sent a letter to Mr. Plume, the un- 
dertaker, telling him that my neighbour old 
Frank Fuz> who was married on Monday to his 
late wife's step-daughter, had died suddenly last 
night — Saw six of Plume's men go in, and beard 
old Fuz very loud with them. 

*' Invited all our club to dine at deputy Dripping's, 
and invited him to dine with alaerman Grub, at 
Hampstead. — N.B. The alderman is on a vbit 
to his son-in-law in Kent. 

*' Twelve o'clock. — Received an order, in the name 
of a customer in Essex, for six pounds of snu£^ 
io be sent by the coach — Smoked the bite, and 
kicked the messenger out of the shop.-— 
N.B. Not catch old birds, &c. 

** One o'clock. — ^Afraid Sally would play some trick 
upon me in dresung my dinner; so went to get 
a steak at a coffeehouse — ^Chalked the waiter's 
back as he gave me my change. — N.B. Two 
bad shillings. 

** Asked an old woman in Cheapside, what was the 
matter with her hat? — She took it off; and 
while I was calling her April fool, a boy ran 
oft* with my handkerchief in his hand. 

** Tapped a Blue-school boy on the shoulder, and 
asked what he had got behind him ? He an- 
swered, A fool — The people laughed at this : 
I did not see much in it. 

** Three o'clock. — Sent Sally to the Tower, to see 
a democrat ; carried the key of the cellar with 
her, and spent me half-a-crown in coach-hire. 

^ Gave Giles my shopman a glass of brandy, which 
he took for a glass of wine. Giles unable to 
attend shop the next day." 

I readily prevailed on my old acquaintance to give 

k3 
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me a copy of this diary^ on my promising to trans- 
mit it to you. It was with more difficalty I drew 
from him, that his neighbour Fuz never from that 
day bought any more tobacco at his shop ; and that, 
two days afterwards, he received a letter by post, 
from his Essex customer, threatening him with an 
action for assaulting his servant, and ordering him 
to famish his bill immediately : that the club had 
sent him to Coventry; and that he had lost deputy 
Dripping's interest for the office of churchwarden, to 
whicn he then aspired. 

But (to quit my old acquaintance and his diary) 
even this custom, sir, absiini as it is, will affi)rd the 
moralist a topic of useful instruction : the danger of 
credulity on the one hand, and of over-caution on the 
other, may be inferred from the exploits of an April- 
day fool-maker. The young and inexperienced will 
find this one day, within the circle of their own ac- 
quaintance, no bad sketch of the world as it is every 
clay, and in every age : much deception, much false- 
hood ; every body suspicious of his neighbour, and 
every body more ready to join in the shout of tri- 
umph at an instance of successful imposition, than 
to unite in detecting and punishing the deceiver. 
The practical professor of this honourable art too, 
if he have any sense remaining, may take an useful 
hint, that, however successful he may be, he is open 
to the same imposition from his more skilful bre- 
thren ; and that ridicule, when it falls on him, will 
fall with augmented force.: at all Events, that this 
contemptible and vulgar talent, though in season 
but for a day, may produce most lasting effects; and 
that a friend may be lost, and an enemy created, by 
the momentary triumph of ill-founded pride and 
bastard humour. Octavius. 
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The letter of Mr. Octavius was read at our so- 
ciety, and judged worthy of admission. — Mr. Bar- 
naby and Mr. Blunt made some trifling objections, 
which were soon over-ruled by Mr. All worth. I was 
tempted almost myself to enter a clause in favour 
of those industrious mechanics, whose turn to be 
witty c6mes round only once a-year. I own, it has 
sometimes given me a sensible pleasure to contem- 
plate, among the petty triumphers of this one day, 
those worthy gentlemen who have served as butts 
all the other 364. The muddy-headed part of so- 
ciety, or what Lucian calls the *a^£t^ rwv avi^anrwy, 
must be kept in good-humour with themselves, or 
they will, not proceed with cheerfulness and activity 
in the duties of life which they are destined to fulfil. 
I think therefore, that, in regard to this description 
of men, there is a degree of injustice and impolicy in 
discountenancing their jokes, and in refusing to open 
our gates to them for twelve hours, while we sport 
without scruple on their manors as long as it is con- 
venient. 

I am very easy myself in this particular ; and, H 
it were not for the dignity and interests of my call* 
ing, the whole parish might try their wit upon me, 
fio long as the effects of it were confined to the first 
of April : and I think there would be no great fear. 
of their lasting much longer, as, for want of Attic 
salt, these jokes do rarely keep above a day. I am 
a voluntaiy martyr to the facetiousness of an old 
maid-servant, who acts in quality of housekeeper, at 
every return of this Saturnalia : for these twenty' 
years she has regularly sent us up a pie with no- 
thing but the crust ; and my mother and myself as 
regularly fall to, as if we had set our hearts upon 
this part of the dinner alone. If she should evei 
throw up* this long-established custom, which Ahi' 
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holds by a aort of charter* we ahonld feel much cha- 
grined at the disappointment, and regard it as one of 
those ominons lapses of time* in whidi some cement 
is loosened, or some prop saccombs, to warn us of 
the ruin of the fabric of lue. 

Yety although this holiday humour may, I think, 
be fairly allowed to a certain description of persons* 
whose play is innocent, and whose jokes are power- 
less, yet it is a dangerous engine in the hsuids of 
diose who have malice enough to meditate mischiefs, 
and wit enough to render them successful. In such 
a case, howerer, the victor has nothing but a lau^ 
to support him, and the vanquished has nothing to 
shame him, unless truth and unsnspicion can do it 
It is in fad in this instance a disgrace to be tri- 
umphant, and an honour to be defeated. Yet the 
mere momentary feelings of the parties are not alone 
to be considered ; for, as my correspondent observes, 
very solid mischief may frequently result imm this 
meretricious mirth. I have seen an amiable woman 
seriously disordered by the false alarm it has ooca* 
sioned her ; and many a very manly mind has been 
disqualified for the business of the whole day before 
him, by some dreadful intelligence at hi^ entrance 
into the breakfast-room. But, besides all thisi, it is 
ever a dangerous thing to- tamper with truth ; and* 
however good-natured our meaning may be, the ha- 
bit may take root in the most diminutive trifles, and 
may gain upon us under the cover of various deno- 
minations and excuses, till it usurps a leading influ- 
ence on our conduct and deportment. 

There is surely something sacred in simplicity ; 
and no well-constituted mind can bear to abuse it 
To one of this make, it is like leading the blind into 
the ditch, to foster the mistakes of a person in order 
to oppress him with ridicule. The world, with ite 
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disappointments, is quick enough in wearing awly 
the sanguine and ingenious bloom of our thoughts, 
which we bring with us at first into the commerce of 
mankind. • Let us leave it therefore untouched as 
long as we can, and reverence it as a testimony that 
does honour to our nature, and the original constitu- 
tion of ouir minds. 
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fyse ordo armalmm mediocrlter nos ret'met quasi enumeratione fasto- 
rum; at viri sape excellentis ancipiies varnque casus habent ad- 
mir<Uionem, expecUUiorum, UUitiam, moksiiam, spem, timorem, 

CICERO. 

Annals, by their very nature, can interest us but little more 
than almanacks ; but the changes and distresses in the life 
of an excellent character, raise in our bosoms admiration, 
expectation, joy, sorrow, hope, fear. 

It is a common custom with me, when my mother is 
gone to bed, to take up some entertaining book for a 
quarter of an hour, in order to steal my mind from 
the weight of this undertaking, which otherwise 
would so oppress my brain that I should not be able 
to take my due rest : for there is a sort of tenacity 
in one's thoughts, that makes them adhere to what 
they have been exercised upon, in spite of one's self; 
just as iron which has been rubbed upon a loadstone, 
is drawn towards it with a greater force of attraction. 
The other night, feeling myself in the predica- 
ment I have been describing, I took up the first book 
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that oflfered itself^ which happened to be a Tolume of 
Tacitus. It opened itself at that passage which is at 
the end of the life of Julias Agricola, where the au- 
thor pours forth his feelings in that pious apostrophe* 
and sums up, in a few sentences* all that is great or 
amiable in the human character. There is some- 
thing in these unbought testimonies of genuine 
praise* that reaches to the hearts of those who are 
simple lookers-on ; and I always feel that I have this 
advantage oyer the parties themselves* that whereas 
they can have but a single object of admiration or 
gratitude* I can venerate and admire both at the 
same time* and feel a double portion of sensibility 
and delight. 

This is one among the many reasons* which 
render biography the most agreeable kind of read- 
ing in the world. It is the business of History to 
trace* through a long succession of events* the re- 
mote relations of cause and efiect* to mark the diffe- 
rent gradations in the progress of society* and to 
hold out to man the humiliating lesson of national 
vicissitude : but Biography is studious of finding out 
the paths which lead to our finest sensibilities* and* 
by acquainting us with the domestic transactions* in- 
troducing us to the private hours* and disclosing to 
us the secret propensities* enjoyments* and w^k- 
nes^es of celebrated persons* increase our sympathy 
in proportion to our intimacy with the object held 
up to us, and heighten our curiosity with the touches 
of affection and interest. ^ 

Even in the contemplation of characters eminently 
flagitious* from this close inspection a£R>rded us by 
the minuteness of biography* we feel a gloomy sort 
of satisfaction* in witnessing their moments of re- 
morse and sorrow* and (as the heart is rarely aban- 
doned to total depravity) in tracing out those so- 
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litaiy features of hamanity^ which save the blank 
and hopeless extinctioa of all yirtae. But if the 
character held up to our view be such as to call fofth 
our love and admiration, our ardours and sympa- 
thies are excited with so much the greater yehe- 
mence, as they are accumulated upon one object, 
like the rays of the sun collected into a focus. No- 
thing is more pleasing than thus to gain a distinct 
and steady yiew of those of whom we bare hitherto 
caught only a transient glimpse, through the medium 
of histoiy, amidst a crowd or contending objects ; to 
be able m a manner to erect for our favourite hero a 
separate altar, and to offer up at his shrine peculiar 
adoration and appropriate honours. 

Xhe advantages of biography in a moral view are 
no less apparent: for as our sympathies are more 
strongly excited, when our attention is drawn to- 
wards a single object, than in the more cursory and 
crowded prospects of human actions; in the same 
pn4>ortion is the simple and narrow course of bio- 
graphy more capable of aiding the cause of virtue, 
than the more extended and ostentatious plan of 
historical composition. 

Our respect for biography is still further increased 
when we consider that a prevailing taste for it is 
some indication of the good dispositions of an age, as 
it argues a spirit of emulation, and a general admira- 
tion of virtuous excellence : " Virtutcs iisdem tempo^ 
ribu9 dptinii csiimarUur quibus facillimi gignuntur." 
^* Virtues have most credit given to them in that age 
which is most fertile in producing them/' But these 
advantages do not of necessity arise out of biogra- 
phy, but depend entirely upon its proper manage- 
ment and cultivation. Its fairest opportunities and 
nobkst designs may be defeated and lost, by a 
neglect of those rules and principles to whicn it 
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should ever conf^;inDj or without a competent share 
of genius and penetration. The. choice of incidents, 
the developement of character^ the arrangement of 
matter, the harmony of colouring, the seasonable in- 
troduction of subordinate actors, and the due grada- 
tion of importance bestowed upon tfiem, are essen- 
tials in this species of composition greatly beyond 
the reach of ordinary capacities ; and the delicacy 
and difficuity which attends it have been signally 
proved in the m^any unsuccessful attempts which 
have been made to mould into an interesting and 
impressive form the memoirs of a very virtuous and 
wise, though partial and austere, character of the 
present age. 

What at first view may appear to be a considera- 
ble advantage in the nature of biographical writings, 
may ultimately prove a source of much inconvenience. 
The exemption to which it seems entitled from the 
graver and chaster rules of history, has caused many 
to abuse this indulgence, and to fall into the ex- 
treme of irregularity and licentiousness. They have 
thought it enough to scrape together a loose and un- 
digested mass of anecdotes, without attending to the 
great points of arrangement and colouring; they 
have heaped a pile of facts together, without 
troubling themselves to observe if they united in 
their conclusions : so that the reader is at l.ast aban- 
doned to his own unaided .judgement and undecided 
opinions,.unable to reconcile the multifarious collec- 
tion of contradictory elements and incongruous parts. 
It is true, the varieties of every man's conduct, 
when viewed at different times, and under diiferent 
circumstances, present an unaccountable medley to 
the superficial observer; but such as study human 
nature attentively, and examine deeply into the mo- 
tives and spirit of human actions, discover a latent 
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order and analogy in these contradictory appear- 
ances, and perceive that the same passions of the hu- 
man breast produce very different ef&cts and phe- 
n<nnena in different situations, while the springs and 
principles are still the same ; and that we still pro- 
pose to ourselves the same ends and gratifications, 
while we frequently change our modes of pursuit^ 
and adopt various uid even opposite means, as expe* 
diency or humour directs. 

To make up a perfect whole, and to affi>rd the 
mind an opportunity of deducing those general con- 
clusions on which it is ever so iond of reposing, to 
unfold the leading principles of action in the cha- 
racter under contemplation, and to single out those 
facts and incidents which exhibit the principal ob- 
ject in the fiillest point of view, is the proper task of 
biography ; our respect fyr which is heightened by 
^ua considering its extent and importance ; and 
yre cannot but allo%^ that it exercises a great portion 
of taste and imagination, and combines the exceU 
lencies of robust and solid parts, with those which 
spring from brilliant capacities and delicate per- 
ceptions. 

It is worth while also to remark with what advan- 
tage this spirit of biography will sometimes enter 
into the plan of history, the most attractive and ani- 
mated parts^of which are often those paili^ delinea- 
tions of select and favourite characjimw where the 
vehemence of admiration overcom«i 1^ g^cieral so- 
briety, and equal tenour, of historical represeiita- 
ti<Mi; and the heat of the write/» bosom ni:eva^s 
abqye the ceremony of rules, and shows itselt in bold 
and enlhusiastical touches of extniOrdinaFf solendbr. 

Tliese. hints upon the nature and mies of biogra- 
phy, came from my friend Mr. Allflorth's bkhuH, ^t 
the iast meeting oi our society, where tb^ c^nvf csa- 
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tion happened to turn upon that subject; and as they 
appearea to be judicious^ I put them together as 
well as I could remember them^ for the entertain* 
ment of my readers. I certainly have often felt the 
truth of my friend's observation^ in reading some of 
•ur best histories. I love those genuine passages, in 
which th/e dignity of the historian gives wa^ to the 
feelings of the man, and the heart iconspires with 
the head in the eulogv or yindication of a great and 
virtuous character, ^his will only be permitted, 
however, to a grave and weighty historian; nor in- 
deed will these partial bursts have much efifect upon 
the reader, unless they be contrasted with the gene- 
ral abstinence and equability of the whole. This 
remark is particularly applicable to our countryman 
David Hume ; and I challenge any person of sensi- 
bility to contemplate the portraits he has drawn of 
the dukes of Montrose and Ormond, and the lords 
StraflR>rd and Ossory, without feeling their spirits 
raised almost to rapture and enthusiasm. The origi- 
nal intention of this excellent historian, to write only 
the reigns of the Stuarts, haB ffiven to his work those 
lively dashes of biography, which have greatly con« 
tributed to render it so popular and interesting. 

Never, perhaps, has there existed a greater rage 
for biography, than at the present moment. I can- 
not, however^ help considering it as grossly prosti- 
tuted, when I see it rendered a vehicle for profligate 
examples, or the purposes of scandal and abused 
The memoirs of impure females, of petits-maitres 
and buffoons, which are every day poured in upon us, 
will in. the end, I fear, bring discredit upon this species 
of writing; and it will be considered as an honour 
to go OUT of life without getting into print. Thus, 
in another ce^ntury, instead of containing a list of 
British worUiiei^ biography will be the sink of Bri- 
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ifsh infiamiy ; and all that our great men will aspire 
to^ will be the negative renown of escaping the book* 
seller's shop, wA of giving up the ghost without 
being entered at Stationers' Hall. 

I live in hopes that the peaceful tenour of my life 
will put me out of all danger; and on that account 
am. disposed to congratulate myself very much upon 
the obsuhty in which I have lived. I must not 
however depend too much upon this obscuritj^ for 
I observe that many of my feliow-subjects* who have 
never been spoken of while they lived, have made 
a great noise by their deaths^ ana have gone off with 
an explosion like an air-gun. 

About half a year ago died Mr. Stentor, my clerk, 
who had held his post under a succession of rectors 
for the space of fifty yevars. 1 did not think it poss^ 
t>le to rsuce up sufficient matter concerning him, to 
make a solitary lural distich for his^ tomb-stone ; but 
Mr. Crossbones the sexton had hardly put him into 
his grave, before he produced a neat little duode- 
cimo history of his life, with a very sleek and comely 
portrait, a nwtto from the hundreth psalm^ and a 
Tery handsome dedication to the Rev. Simon Olive- 
branch. 

It would be well enough if this biographical mania 
could be confined to such harmless subjects; hut I 
pm informed by my correspondent in town, that 
many of those lives which used to be bought of a 
cryer in the street for a half-penny the day after an 
execution, will now coat you two-and-sixpence at a 
reputable bookseller's shop. I am assured also that 
an evening lecturer in town is engaged in a work 
which is to be called Biographical Sketches of Emi- 
nent Swindlers, &c. or the Young Gentleman's 
Pocket Companion, with all the smart sayings and 
gallantries of those brave youths, and their portraits 

l2 
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at full length, executed by the most celebrated ar- 
tists in the kingdom. 

Seme little time ago, as my correspondent reports, 
there lodged, within a few doors of St. Sepulchre's 
church, a biographical genius, who lived three years 
very comfortably on the death of his friends, till, 
having lost his credit with the booksellers, and in 
consequence all means of livelihood, by the recovery 
of an old uncle, whose life and death he had already 
put into their hands, he took the heroical resolution 
of killing himself, in order to provide for his family; 
and I am told his memoirs have already apprenticed 
out his eldest son to an undertaker. 

It is a remark of Mr. Allworth's, who, in regard 
to his fellow-creatures, may be said, like the tra- 
veller in the fable, to blow hot and cold upon them 
with the same breath, whose expressions pinch like 
the frost, and whose charity drops like the dew — 
I say, it is an observation of his, that the cant of 
biography is growing so broad and common-place, 
and mankind are so ambitious of generalising their 
conduct to one- common standard of depravity, that 
we shall soon buy ready-made lives in our shops, as 
the village landlord first purchases a human like- 
ness, and then determines between Admiral Keppel 
and the Emperor of Germany. I hardly think I 
should outrage this remark of my excellent friend, 
if I were to carry it a little further, and observe that 
eveii the brute creation might be comprehended in 
this general exteiision and simplification of the bio- 
graphical plan. ' The heads arid particulars of the 
life of an ass maintain a sort ot parallelism with 
that of a modern adventurer, and might run as fol- 
lows : 

How he was bom in an obscure village in York* 
shire, and was christened Jack. 
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How his youth wa3 spent in play, &c. 

How he became yery wild* as he came to years of 
dUflcretion. 

How he formed some bad * connections, and saw 
many troubles. 

How he ran away with a yoivig gipsy-wench. 

How he came up to London^ and found many rich 
relations. 

How he forsook the gipsy-wench, and carried 
about % market-girl to ail the public places. 

How he made a great noise, and kicked up a great 
dust. 

How he took part in many dirty occupations. 

How he changed sides like the Vicar of Bray. 

How he became callous to all correction. 

How successful he was in haranguing the popu* 
lace, and commanding attention. 

How he was loaded with more employment than 
he could bear. 

How he raised his hopes to the woolsack. 

How he was promised a stall for his brother, and 
the Order of the Thistle for himself; and how he 
was turned out of place without any provision. * 

How he was bribed to hold his tongue by a lady 
in the straw.- 

How he lay in clover for three years. 

How he grew very amorous, and how the queen's 
zebra was talked of. 

How he was bought and sold by people in power. 

How he put (Ml a lion's skin, and grew rery for? 
ihidable. 

How he turned tail, on being pulled by the ears. 

How he sat upon thorns. 

How he was turned out of place, fell again into 
obsourity, died, and left all he possessed among hii 
natural children. 

l3 ' 
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I shall conclude my paper of to-day with a little 
conversation in the shaaes below, between a modem 
biographer and a kennel-scraper, in imitation of Mr. 
Fontenelle's fourth dialogue, between Anacreori and 
Aristotle, 

BIOGRAPHER. 

I never should have imagined that a vile kennel- 
scraper could have the efTrontery to compare his oc- 
cupation on earth to the dignified task of the bio- 
grapher. 

KENNEL-SCRAPER. 

You make a great bustle about the dignity of a 
biographer ; but I should be glad to be imormed on 
what circumstance, except the Greek origin of your 
name, you can found your claim to superiority. 

BIOGRAPHER. 

I desire, sir, first of all, to know what pretensions 
your office op earth has given you to challenge an 
enual honour with a man who has employed his 
talents for th^ entertainment and instruction of man- 
kind. 

KENNEL'^^CBAPERv 

The point of utility I can very boldly assert ; and 
I see no reason tojblush in your presence, if the dig- 
nity of our trades be made the question: I thine, 
sir, with submission, that my old nails and broken 
horse-shoes are discoveries as valuable to the world, 
as those scraps and shreds of immorality; imperti- 
nence, and prostitution, you were so earnestly em- 
ployed in collecting. Is it not of more consequence 
to the conmiunrty that one industrious man gets his 
bread in peace,- than that fifty- names aiid follies 
should be supported by the pains of the biographer? 
And as to dignity, I maintain that to rake up tl^ 
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trash and cubbish of a noisy fellow's history^ and 
wait upon his memory backwards and forwards, from 
the gaming-house to the brothel, is the most de- 
grading office in the world ; and sooner than have 
any hand in such a business, I would have them 
both immersed a whole day in the most pestilential 
abyss in hh majesty's three dominions. 

BIOGRAPHER. 

You make no distinctions between the different 
orders and degrees in which biosraphers may be 
classed. Your intellect is as muddy as your occu- 
pation. You will not surely rank yourself with Plu- 
tarch, and with geniuses of a similar order in our 
own country. 

KENNEL-SCRAPER. 

Pardon me, sir; my business was always to se- 
parate and select. I -wish to be understood to speak 
only of the latest biographers. I have a very proper 
respect for those great men to whom you allude; and 
I observe that they have enough for themselves, to 
keep as distant fmm you as possible ; for in yonder 
meadow, covered with the bloom of the amaranth^ 
and intersected with amber streams,.! can discern 
the venerable Plutarch, surrounded by a set of he- 
roes and philosophers, who strive with each other ia 
their testimonies of gratitude and esteeih. ' ' 
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EttmoUaflmmiMmeAiBai 

InUreay et taekym vivit tvh ptdon vubmi. 

▼niGit. 

A gentle fire Ae feeds wUbio her veins, 
Wheie the soft 9od seeiue in sUenee reigns. 

J>RTD£V. 

My good-natured readers will pardon me if some'' 
times I discoyer the yanity of a grey>->keaded man 
in speaking of these papers, which I consider in a 
manner as my grandchildren. When I take my 
ttsttal saantet in our little filbert-walk, before oar old 
lady summons me to breakfast, I am tempted, I own, 
to make a comparison between the gradual opening 
of my plan in these essays, and the lively progress 
of vegetation at this cherishing time of the year. 
The sam^ kindiitig influence which unfolds* the bud, 
and spreads Out the blossom, seems also to impart a 
sort of growth ia mv fancy; and to fructify within 
me every germ of thought, of feeling* and of afiee- 
tion. 

Now turning from the wintry, signs, the Sun 

His course exalted through the Ram had run. 

And, whirling up the skies, his chariot drove 

Through Taurus, and the lightsome realms of Love ; 

Where Venus from her orb descends in showers. 

To g^ad the ground, and paint the fields with flowers ; 

When first the tender blades of grass appear. 

And buds that yet the blast of Eurus fear 

Stand at the door of life, and doubt to clothe the year ; 
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TiU gentlft heat, and soft nepeated rains. 
Make their green blood to dance within thehr veins ; 
Thea, at the call embolden*d, out they come. 
And swell the gems, and burst the narrow room. 

FLOWEa AMD THB LbAF.' 

• « • « 

Without these physical aids of fine weather, and 
the sort of retiovation which the spring seems to 
produce in nie, I do not know how such a> little fros^ 
old fellow as myself could ever find sufficient anima^ 
tion in his- bosom to give my fair countrywomen, a 
chapter upon love. It is almost impossible, indeed, 
amidst thiis universal " passion of the groves," when 
every feathered songster is warbling out ^ his sweet 
pain, and every sprig is conscious of the double 
weight of some newly-wedded pair-^-rit is almost im« 
possible, I say, for a heart that is disengpaged from 
low pursuits and pleasures, not to yield to these 
gentle sympathies and gay emotions. It. was at this 
season of the year, when the honeysuckle sends forth 
new shoots, and the bosom new desires;* when the 
passions feel a fresh impulse towards their object, 
and the ivy embraces the elm anew; that. my mo- 
ther used to make her strongest efforts to persuade 
me to marry. 

That the Olive-branch family should become exr 
tinct after me, was a thought which she never could 
dwell upon without uneasmess; and I really would 
have married fifty times over, to have spared her 
this pain, but that my little pinched-up, mummy- 
like figure would never let me think of matrimony 
without shame and confusion. Besides .which,* after 
my poor friend EugenioV deaths after he h»d breath* 
ed out on my breast his last hope, aad his last sorr 
row, all my care and assistance were wanting to 
console the virtuous Amelia, who survived her lover 
about ten years, and then died a virgin^ in purest 
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faith, Uid tfaooght, and act^ aft the age of thirty- 
six. 

For these reasons I used to avail myself of the 
same sabterfiige which was used by the philosopher 
Thales, who, when his mother pressed him to many, 
would excuse himself ^nr a lei^h of years, by sd* 
kging ^at he was yet too young, till, after taming 
m critical comer in life, he suddenly shifted his 
fpfovad, and maintained that he was now too old to 
think of it. By these evaaohs I gained leisure to 
jeultivate the friendship of the chaste Amelia, during 
the course of ten years: and wbaterer tenderness 
sningled itself in our intercourse and correspon- 
dence, it was borrowed from the soft recollection of 
£ugenio, which cast over it a sombre and refracted 
light, like that which remains to the world a^;^ the 
sun has abandoned it. 

I never could prevail on myself to open the little 
packet which Eogenio had put into my hands, till 
the death of Amelia, when my thoughts could rest 
on no other object but the loves of tins gentle pair; 
and there was a sort of void and craving in my mind^ 
which could only be satisfied by the constant repe* 
tition of the names and the sentiments of my pcMMT 
young friends. This looked most like conversing 
with them, aiid has always been a balm to my spi- 
rits which I 'Would not have foregone for any plea* 
■ures or preferments the world could offer me. Since 
I am become old, these letters are still the lecture I 
most delight in: oftentimes, in reading them, I 
stretch out my hand to find Eugenie's, and take off 
my eyes to meet the blue languish that used to beam 
mm those of Amelia. 

Now then, since the worms have preyed upon 
what was mortal of these tender friends, and no 
Heart remains but my own, to beat at the reoollec- 
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tion of their sorrows, I shall take out fi»m my parcel 
the letters which have passed between them, and 
single oat such as ( think will give most entertain- 
ment; hoping that they will meet with some sym- 
pathising bosoms even in this shallow age, and 
moisten the cheeks of some of my fenude readers^ 
in honour of faithful love and virtuous calamity. 

As to those vulgar spirits whose time is spent m 
the ffross amusements of the town, or those duU 
plodders whose hearts are stuffed with pedhtr prin- 
ciples and mean cares, or those pigmy politicians 
wno have frittered away their feelings with pysale 
and chicane, I tell them fairly, whenever, in turning 
their eyes over one of my papers, they encounter 
the name of Eugenio, to lay it down as no conotm 
of theirs ; for there is something mysterious in ]fff%, 
as there is also something sacred in its sufferings, by 
which they are veiled over in the presence of mt 
uninitiated and profane ; — it is only here and there 
that we find a tender bosom which has a tnie feeU 
in^ and conception of the pangs or the pleasures of 
this generous passion. 

I shall give these letters to the public, as nearly 
as I can, according to the order in which ^ey were 
written. The following one seems to have been 
composed just after the false news had been received 
of the death of the youns gentleman in the East^ 
Indies, to whom Amelia had been long promised^ 
but for whom' it does not appear that she ever felt 
more than a great regard. 

" My dearest Amelia, 

" It has of late become a part of my plan of 
conduct, to prevent a too great elation or depression 
tinder circumstances of joy or sorrow, by sometimes 
forcing my thoughts, as far as I am able, pn subjects 




to the actori slato of thiiigf 
^ this aiMnk I oo^ to be, and 
«f the happiest beiB^ tliat 
I Me loved by one of the 
jet finrgiTeiiie if aooie- 
finiBitbe hapfmess that 
the ihiMghl of the sweet acvonr- 
jcafeenbu, to devote dmB to a me- 
tosogn me inwmwiiMin w 
jet CDHtiaBe to tiBge them with a 
The snfcject I meao, is 
joothwhohad beentangfat U> 
a hMig and penhms ezpe- 
Aos life oodM yield 
Andyet hoir ooold the 
him happy, without that 
heart .wlndi Amdia teUs me was never his? — A 
truth bat btdy known Id henei^ and too late dis- 
covered by half the frmah^ who receire the profes- 
sions of their hnreis. If however his own passion were 
great as he declared it, gracioos God! how great 
most hare been his want of thy mercifiil consola- 
tites to soften the seeming severity of thy decreel 
How heavy the sentence most have speared to him, 
which robbed. him even of the gloomy aimfort of 
straining his last kxdts on his dear Amelia, and of 
locking op her hand within his own* in the straggle 
gf death, as if to perpetoate so sweet a property be- 
yond the grave? 

" The other night a dream presented him to me in 
the moment of his dissolution ; and I thought Lheard 
him sigh forth these words — ' Farewell, dear Amelia! 
ilia*! now bitter it is to die at such a distance from 
ihec ! Death itself would be sweet in your society ; 
but since 1 am never to see thee again with these 
mortal eyes, my spirit shall seek thee over the wide 
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aea» and present thee with a purer homaffe when 
dismantled of this fleshy incumbrance/ When I 
awokej I found my pillow bedewed with my tears, 
which il thought a sufficient tribute to the memory 
of a departed rival ; and turning myself about, went 
again to sleep, when, by a strange perverseness of 
my fancy, I imagined myself in the same situation 
in which I, had before pictured t|ie. poor Horatio. 
Methought I too died at' a difKance from Amelia, 
though no sea was betwixt us ; and somehow or other 
I seemed to have a owfosed notion diat Horatio was 
in ex&tence,' and in perfect health. 'The agitation 
which this occasibnea within me soon broke through 
my sleep; and lawdce in terrible perturbation. 

** After this I resolved to go to -sleep no more, but 
lay many hours awake, cheering my brain with the 
prospect of that happiness I am* soon to taste in the 
undisturbed possession of my beloved Amelia. . I pic- 
Uired to myself our little cotta{;e; stocked our rarm 
with horses, cows, and poultry; made a variety. of 
agricultural<arrangements ; and employed a foil hour 
in forming a little collection of books, such as I knew 
would engage my 'Amelia to sit with me often in my 
hours of reading and study. 

** Ah ! when will these happy times come ? Some- 
thing at my heart tells me this delay is dangerous. 
Why must we give up a precious month of our lives 
to an idle punctilio ? Time is so apt to traverse, and 
overthrow the petty schemes and gay . promises of 
life,that I tremble at giving him such latitude to 
work his mischiefs in ; ■ and yet what a sorry calcu- 
lator am I, who am a being destined to etemitv* and 
can yet be so anxious about a little month! Let it 
comfoh us, sweet ffirl, to think that so dread an engine 
as Tiine, is in the hands ^f one that is the rewarder of 
rirtue, and the protector of innocence. Adieu." 

VOL. XLI. M 
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I ihall heie dwp my little hietory for ww ti|8,e» 
which however I dmll resune and dn^ agwii by 
starts, till nnr readers are tired of myaelf aod my 
frtends. After treating of die patbo» ot Ioto^ eomd 
general rules for the imctien aed Qontroid of thia 
pasnon mig^t reaaonably have been enpeeted; and 
yet, perhaps, there is no oonoem of life m ^riuch 
rules are of less avail; for sq silent and inpefoepftibhi 
axe the attacks of love, that we are always half «v^p- 
eome before we are seeaible of our dangMr. In this 
conflict, too, cmr reason will often pr^r e aa arrant 
deserter; and when we a»ne to muster our forces, 
we find our principal dependance already game over 
to the enemy. The only real secuiity in circttBa* 
stances so delicate and dangerans^ comuak^ ia the 
^neral seasoning of a good education, and the early 
influence of virtuous models and examples. When^ 
by long hab:ts and due preparatien, her jndgenoieit 
and taste are rectiified* andaJdnd of poise given to 
her humours and affections, a y(Hmg woman comes 
forth ready disciplined tp encounter the trials of 
her sex; and the impertinence of flaMery will prat* 
voke the pride of her understanding, as much as the 
sophistry of seduction will shock the rectitude of 
her principles. 

In a foture paper the femalo reader mw expect 
some rules iiom Miranda, who has already shown 
her zeal in the cause of her sex, t^iding to establish 
some criteria foy wbich true hme may be distinguish, 
ed ftom false love. At present there ia only room 
fiwr a very pretty Kttle poetical oontribntion, the 
author of which, whoever he be, I shall be Tery 
glad to see in our filbert-walk in Northamptonshire, 
lliose who admire the well-known poem beginning 
with '' Come live with me, and be my love,'* ^ 
not despise the efforU of this kind contributor^ 
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WIMTEIU 

Stern Winter, tbongh thy nigged reign 
Chilis the pole heeom ot the plain. 
And in deep fight tby hottow blast 
Tells me the happy hoars are peat 
That saw meek Spring her blossomi rear. 
And lead along the infiuit year ; 
Thy thicfcenmg glooms, tfed leidiess tree. 
Have chatms'for £mma and for me. 

And though the li^t-wfng'd breeze no morei 
Wafts the rich sweets of Sammer^ store. 
Though Autumn's scene no more begoiles, 
My cot is warm, and Emma smiles. 
Then, Winter, tome ! thy stoititt and rain 
Beat en this happy roof in ?ain ; 
The shivering Uwt» and leafless tuee^ 
Have charms for Smma and for me. 

Hien what avail thy wind and storm. 
That Natare*s withering fhce defoiin« 
If Faney^ bri^ And spoitive lay, 
Awake to Pteas«re*ft wiliing mmf | 
If the quick jest and lively song, 
Bid the slow night move blithe along ? 
^or then thy dooms, and leailess tree. 
Have charms for Emma and for me. 

Tbos, when the bloom of youth is dead, 

And Fancy's frolic hours are fled. 

Tranquil, and free from passion's rage, 

I'll meet the hoary frost of age. 

Then, Winter, come! these blessings bring; 

I sigh not for the gaudy Spring : 

So shall thy glooms, and leafless tree. 

Have charms for Emma and for me. 
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N^IS. SATURDAY, APRIL 21. 



Vettra, inquiif nnmera vobis 
Certa manent, pueri, et pabnam mooet online nemo, 

VIRGIL. 
Let no disputes arise: 
Where fortune placM it, I adjudge the prize. 

DRYDEN. 

It is a greater difficulty than the world may imagine^ 
to adjust the measure of my thoughts to the dimen- 
sions of my paper: on some subjects I must exert 
great psuns to coax them out to the usual length; 
while, on others, they disdain their ordinary bounds, 
and demand room 'to range and expatiate. Mon esprit 
ne marche qt/d son heure, is, I remember, a phrase 
of a French writer, which very well expresses the 
unaccommodating character of the mind. ;I never 
could have ima^ned, before I entered upon my 
present career, that our thoughts could rise in this 
tBort of mutiny, and create such an involuntary con- 
i^ion in our minds, as to disappoint all our endea- 
vours towards consistency. 

'* Manx's (I have somewhere read) '* is not the 
monarchy of reason, but the democracy of humours;" 
and I think, if we allow sufficiently for the subjuga- 
tion of our minds to the influence of external circuni" 
stances, we shall not think the expression extravagant 
There is, no doubt, a certain sort of organisation and 
predisposition necessary, before we can write happily 
on any subject ; and whatever we force from our- 
f elves^ without consulting thb internal guide, is for 
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the most pirt •& unkindly aort of prodiioe» tliat turns 
to but litUo account. This morning it was my 
design to tench upon the politics of a neighbour* 
ing oountrv, had I not been detained at h«ne by 
a kind of contrary wind in the channel of my 
tbooghts. * 

The sobject of biography, |o which last Satnrday'lB 
i|»eculatioii was devoted, has still a claim upon m^ 
as the limits of my paoer eadoded several observa* 
tioas it was my wiui to subioin: I must yield 
therefore to this arbitrary humour of ihe moment* 
and pursue, with the best grace lean, the subject to 
which it impels me« In my paper of Saturday, no 
nokioe was taken of the advantage to be dervred from 
a comparative view of the great particulars in the 
Hves of illustrious men; firom which extension of 
plan« many new sources of pleasirre and instruction 
are opened in this species <n writiu. 

Every object of curiosity or study rtees in value 
and importance, in proportion as it brandias out into 
new connections and analogies. It is as true an 
obeervatiMS in respect to a portion of knowledge, as 
a portion of matter, that the more points it touches^ 
the more closely it settles, and ^e oMwe indissolu« 
ble it beoomofi. — Thn% nothiag is more clear, both 
in science and moralttv, than that» in proportion 
aa the nind is aapplied with the means of com<* 
paling, its ju4|;ement is improved and strengthened, 
and its fimd of kaowled^ enriched, not with loose 
and misceHaneoua articles^ but vrith eon^iacted 
truths and solid axioms. A mind stored with this 
sort of intelligence, may be compared to the owner 
of a rich and united territory, where there is no in^ 
tervenin^ elip of dubious knd that can produee 
cause of anniety to the owner, or of litigation to hit 
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It it the nine with penoos as it it with things : 
our jndgienientB are newesr good, but wfa^n tb^y are 
fnmisheid from a great stodc of materials/ and a go- 
piona range of obaervatioiis. Thus, to estimate and 
to feel the Taloe of a great character, we must place 
it by the side of other great characters; and to 
know what we ought reasonably to expect from a 
yirtuous man, in such or such a contingency,- we 
most have a rule in our minds, drawn > from the ob- 
servation of many yirtuous men, suiting under similar 
circumstances.^ — It is on this principle that compa- 
ratiye biogra|[^hy may a£fi>rd us great assistance in 
making up our judgements as to the separate cha- 
racters held up to our view: Augustus Caesar looks 
less by. the side of the czar Peter; and the czar 
Peter liimsdf turns a little ' pale ' at the approadi 
of Alfred the Great; sir Walter Raleigh must strike 
his colours to sir Thomas More,' and sir TlKMas 
More is a head shorter when sir Philip Sidney 
makes his appearance. 

It is by bringing in this manner those who have 
figured in each other's absence, foce to face, and by 
placing, them at the same time before us in the -cor-' 
responding scenes of their lives,' that. we are enabled 
fairly to discriminate between them, and to propor- 
tion our esteem and admiration ;* whereas, in the 
successive and changing prospects which history 
presents, the hero that comes last into the field is 
almost sure of 'gaining the completest victory over 
OS : still, however, the impressions which he leaves 
grow weaker and weaker, as the object becomes 
more remote ; and the fickle* lover is scarcely more 
inconstant amidst the various influence of' contend- 
ing beauty. There is no better remedy for this evil, 
than the mode of comparing together characters 
'^^ustrious in histoiy; and Uiese comparisons in 
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general will interest and surprise, in proportion to 
the distance, in the order of time, between the he- 
roes they approximate : they are a sort of artificial 
medium, by the help of wmch we bring antiquity 
nearer to our own times, and gain a distincter yiew 
of those augnst forms of magnanimity and heroism 
which, history has preserved. 

We may make too some flattering disooTeries by 
this proximity of comparison, and convince our- 
selves that in many instances hxkcy alone, aided by 
a superstitious reverence for past ages, has magni* 
fied ancient prowess and ancient worth so much 
above modem excellence: thus, in these solemn 
kinds of trials, the admirable personages in modem 
^tory will often come forth with fairer fame and 
greener laurels, and recover what they have lost by 
overbearing partiality and pedantic preference. 

To these particular advantages we may add others 
of a more general nature : by the strong resemblance 
and vivacity of such pictures, the imagination is 
heightened and invigorated ; by what it opens to us 
of the analogous, constitution of our minds, our 
views of human .nature are enlarged; by the sudden 
dO^ts of coincidence and contrast, our thoughts are 
pleasingly suspended and relieved ; and by disco- 
vering the relationship and sympathy of great souls^ 
our feelings are raisea to rapture, and our hearts are 
expanded with delight . 

I do not khow any writer who has been more 
. successful in the execution' of this idea, or who has 
hit upon a juster parallel between two characters £^ 
mous in history, than a Irving author, who has brought 
under ode view the lives of Philip of Macedoh and 
Frederick of Prussia. These conciuerors are perhaps 
as much entitled to .our attention as lEtny whom 
history records, both on account of their own pecu- 
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liar complexioni, and the nature of the ereiits which 
•orrounded them* In the life of Philip are inimlved 
Ae causes and beginnings of an entire change in 
the condition of the ancient world ; to the other is 
owing a more salutary revolution in the political 
state of modern Europe, than the stnigglea of a 
whole age without his assistance would lotye been 
- able to produce. 

Something also appropriate ki these chaivcten^ 

distinguishes them from the genius of the times in 

which the^ lived, and excites in a particular manner 

the attention of those who love tp eonten^>late dia* 

portions and qualities/ which are the genuine prog«» 

ny of human <eelings> heightened by natire nobilitf 

of soul, and directed by a great «nd iiidbpendiMl 

understanding. This pre-eminence partkniariy he^ 

longs to Frederick the Second, who appenra in « 

remarkable degree to hare fi^lowed tiie oonnseb of 

his own heart, in every concern, religiousE, asoral, 

•nd political. All the leading measnres mod prin- 

^i!^ ? ^f ^1^ ftdministr$ition originated in hiiMelf ; and 

*J« <*}*^P^»n« o£ his army was not more excluaively 

the eflort of his own genius, than tkone penoeftil 

cstobhshments which cast snoh luslre <« huTreiM. 

and showed themselves, amidat the calamkies V 

long and unequal wars, like d^ tops tif Mountattt 

displaymg themselves above the iitorm. From his 

^^Jf*"^ ^ antiquity, there was bwd m Ilia mioA 

a^thmg of the hardihood of earUertimea; a«dthe 
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Philip sc^nu to have anticipated the arts and strata- 
gems of modem policy ; and thus these two remark* 
able men met half-way in their career of glory ; and, 
with their native and superinduced characters, exhibit 
an 'astonishing resemblance. Both were 'lovers of 
pleasure and lovers of money, but were governed 
by neither; both were inventors in the art of war; 
both possessed the qualities of a general in the 
highest perfection ; ' and both were alike eminent in 
arts and arms. The turn of their minds was remark- 
ably social; and both delighted to lay aside the 
incugibrance of majesty, and unbend in familiar 
conversation with their subjects ; and as they partook 
in the liveliest manner of. the pleasures ot equsd 
society, and the uncontrouled commerce of sentiments 
and opinions,. tfiey alike considered it as their inte- 
rest to overthrow the delusions of superstition^andto 
treat the grave impostures of philosophers and priests 
with contempt and derision. It is remarkable too, 
that the private feelings of both were embittered; 
the one by Voltaire, and Uie' other bv Theopompus 
the Clnan.: They agreed as well in their attachment 
to shows, amusements, and pleasures, as in the en- 
couragement they held out to useful industry; and 
both equally signalised themselves by their activity 
in promoting objects of public utility, by their unex^ 
ampled success in improving their dominions, and 
their extraordinary attention to the education of their 
objects. In their situation with regard to foreign 
powers, the coincidence is no less remarkable : yet 
there are points of' diflference on this side of the 
comparison, which are very much to the advantage 
of' the Prussian monarch, who was undoubtedly a 
prince of great honour and probity. In the gross^ 
however, an attentive reader of the histories of these 
princes may push this parallel to a surprising leiigth* 
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wmi ditoom waA pleuing njuuUanoei^ at wiB 
leapt liiHi to malBe similar oamfanaaoM •f oUut* 
cninaift mea wiio iufe figured ia modem and an* 
dcBt hialDiy. 

It haa omn o e euf i ed ta me^ tlurt; a very cater* 
turnng and naefbi book might be written on tkeae 
cbaraderialical reaemblanoea. Strong tondina ef 
similitnde might be fernid between Cromw«ll aol 
Pifliatratni^ Richard IIL and Jogortha, Dionj^siitt 
and Harry \UL ; Lewia XIV^ Aogastaa, and Alyat^ 
tea; Mithridatet and Hyder AUy:--€ii the laired 
aide of the oompariaon, between Henry VU. and 
Veapaaian; between Washington, Tiinoleon^ and 
Boria; Andrew Manrel, Aristideay and Scipio Naaica; 
Wolf, Epaminonciaa, and the ton of Cato the yonnger. 
The point of resemblance between the three laA 
heroes, was the moment of their deaths : they all 
died in the lap' of victory, rejoicing to think that the 
laat instant of their lives should add a fresh lanrel to 
their brows. 

This leads me to observe another veiy solemn 
resemblance, which mast come home to the memo^ 
lies and the bosoms of the sensible part of my readen. 
The illustrious earl Chatham, and that Crassus whom 
Cicero so feelingly deplores, sealed their patriotism 
with the last act of thdr lives, and sunk down, in the 
midst of an awe-struck senate, under the weight of 
their duty and the excess of their exertions. CicerCi 
concludes his account of this melancholy event with 
these afiecting expressions: *' Ilia tanquam cycnea 
fuit divini hominis vox et oratio, quam quasi expec* 
tantes post ejus interitum veniebamus in curiam, ot 
vestigium illud ipsum in quo ille postremum institisset, 
contueremur; namque turn latus ei dicenti cond^luisse^ 
audoremaue multum consecutum esse audiebamas; 
ex quo cum cohorruisset, cum febri domum rediif^ 
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dieque septimQ Uteris dolore oonsumptus est**-* 
'< The last wonls of this excellent man were like 
the dying notes of the swan. At the news of his 
death we repaired to the seoate-hotue, where we 
dwelt wiA enthusiassa on this last trace of him, and 
almost worked up our fiwoies to the expectation of 
bearing agian tluit iroice which we had often listen- 
ed to with delist. This last eflR>rt was too much 
for the frame ^ his body, which laboured under the 
ardour ctf his exertions. He proceeded with sjrmp- 
toms of great inward pain, and the sweat dropped 
from him in quantities; after which, he was seiaed 
with 9 shiTering, and letamed home in a raoing 
fe¥er« which terminated in his death at the end <Sr 
seven days.'' 

Haviug now presented my readers with enough of 
my own reflections on the advantages and abuses of 
biognphy, I shall lay before them a letter which 
has been brought to me since the appearanoe of my 
paper of last Saturday : it is from the gentleman 
wbom I have already introduced under the title of 
IVqiector. 

"^ My old Friend, 

'* I approve so niich of most of your ideas 
on the sul^ect of biography, that I have resolved to 
scheme a little upon them ; and as soon as the dis* 
fraction of my other engagements will allow me a 
moment's respite, I williiend you the draught of % 
plan, in which yon will veoognise many of your fa- 
vourite ideas. I have started so many embryos late« 
ly, that it is now a foil week, by my housekeeper's 
almanack, since my beard has been shaved, or my 
watch wD^nd up. But as soon as my diving-machine 
itinishedj which is to disclose to us the kingdoms 
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of Behemoth .and the great Leviathan, and to carry 
my wife and /children to the bottom of the ocean, I 
mall have leisure to meditate some scheme of ad- 
vantage to the art of biography. 

**. Some thoughts occurred to me the other night 
in bed i-^I was thinking that my counUymen might 
be distributed into twelve classes, or tribes; and 
that for- each of these classes there' should be made 
twelve little bags, to answer to- the -mcmths of the 
year ; that these bags again .shoiild be divided into 
K>ur lots, representative of 'the 'four seasons; and 
tkat in .every, bag there should -be thirty ticket^ 
numbered according to the days of the month ; that 
to each class alsa there shbnldLbe twelve other bags, 
ccmtaining each thirty tickets ; that, on •every one 
of these last thirty tickets, there should be written 
iosae suitable. and natural . event, agreeable to the 
class, to which it belonged. 

i V With thiss^pparatus, suppoiBe'me sittii^g down 
to.the task of bi<^^phy. . Tne <Miiy assistance I re- 
(}uire is that of a little boy who can put his hand 
into, a bag,, and reckon as far as thirty ^ so that the 
saving of labour will be almost as one to a hundred. 
Suppose a two-and-sixpenny life of a man of fashion 
be Wanted : I call for my twelve bags belonging to 
his class, which I shall' name, for distinction ^e. 
Bagatelles; I givetmy.bQy the bag for January, and 
take the other ba^pihtotmy own hand, containing the 
^entfttl tickets:; he calls out with a solemn voice, 
l.N° 13.' I draw my ticket, and find on it, 'Rose at 
twelve— breakfoatod-r-took three turns in Bond* 
street — tried on a pair of pantaloons— sat two howv 

with , while, she thrummed on the piano — 

dined at .the Piazza — ^went drunk to Cady I>--'8, and 
lost my money to the general.' Now, by the help 
of these thirty tickets; contained in every bag» 
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which may be transposed and diversified like the 
letters of the alphabet, I can produce an exhaustless 
variety ; and though each person, at the end of the 
month, will have ffone through pretty much the 
same process with the rest of his class, yet the order 
and succession of events may always be difierent. 
My wife prefers getting into my bag^ to going 
down in my diving-bell ; and my eldest boy, who 
has just finished the Life of Whittington and his 
Cat, declares he will wait till he is lord-mayor of 
London, and then let the cat out of the bag, by 
getting into it himself.. 

*' Yours, &c.** 

'^P.S. As fast as the emperors and kings of 
Sweden can die, I shall put them 4nto ihy- bags ; as I 
shall of course have a particular class for princes, 
popes, emperor^,- czars, chams> kuigs. of the gypsies, 
sultans, bashaws, &c. 

" The idea of my bags is q}assical« in as much as 
it was suggested to me by the wind-bags of which 
Ulysses talks to Alcinoiis in the Odyssey.*' 
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Nunc ego tt in hoc re miki oro ut a^utrixfes, 

TERENTIUS. 

NoWf reader, tell me wl^at I shall do to satisfy such opposite 

demands. 

I AM mightily enoouraffed in the prosecuticm of my 
work» by the notice that is taken of me by the la- 
dies, who begin to favour me with their censmies and 
oommendationB through the channel of a delightfbl 
Gprrespondence. As none of these letters are sent to 
me with any limitaticms or injunctions, I shall make 
no scruple or laying them before the public. 

<< Old Simon, 

'' I am one of those who took in your first 
and second papers, but have since discontinued 
them : nor do I know why I should scruple to de- 
clare to you my reasons, since I am sure I shall be 
countenanced in them by all those ladies who lire 
in the great world, and nave the true dash and fire 
of fashion about them. I tell thee fairly then. Old 
Simon, thou art too quakerish and formal for me ; 
and there is in thy manner something too much of — 
of— I don't know what exactly, but I believe of 
virtue. 

'' I expected something monstrously wicked and 
delightful was coming, when you called yourself the 
Looker-on. Well, I read over your first paper with 

Sreat attention, and found it very chaste and very 
ull ; but I made sure of being shocked at a little 
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in the second, and determined to think fH smn^hing 
very frightful all the while my maid was reading it 
to me, that no doable meaning might escape me. 
Betty cried out, 'It's too bad! it's toe bttd!' and 
looked very pleased at several paBsages, partiealarl^ 
when you talked about yeur infimt: bat I own it 
was not wicked enough for me, and predaoed nei- 
ther flashing in my cheeks, nor titrtlation in my 
thoughts. 

^' If you wish to sell your publication among as 
dashing women, jovl must let your humour come 
home to our business and bosoms, like those shock- 
ing allusions on the staee, which {>enetrate the 
clouded understandings of the gods in the galleries, 
and run through and through the delicate part of the 
audience. Adieu — Take pains to become more 
shocking, and perhaps you will find a friend in 

** Belinda Daub." 

** P. S. If you want any shocking stuff, I know a 
most impertinent creature of a man who will send 
you some communications." 



^' Reverend Simon, 

" Your age, your situation, yoar profession, 
and your promises, had all led me to expect a r^ 
vival of that Spectatorial humour, in which it was 
difficult to decide whether there was most delicacy, 
wit, or wisdom. I must candidly confess, that my 
expectations have every way been egregiously dis- 
appointed. Instead of that scrupulous reserve, and 
chastity of expression, which distinguished the la- 
bours of -your great predecessor, there is an un- 
comeliness in your jokes, and an irreverence in your 
raillery, which ofiends the chaste ear, and savours 
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much ofthe;ti^eatncalgust. I cannot bear that 
desperate sort of-humoury which, rather than miss of 
being miderstjdod in all its points, . descends to be its 
own ' commentator. Your vessel* will never come 
safe into harbour, if you make it thus a rule to spread 
out your canvas in all -weathers. . 

*' Should my rudedau^ter-in-law, who is inde- 
licate enough to doat.upon your style and manner; 
have the assurance to write you word that I do not 
like to ^are 'the money for your paper, you are de- 
sired to ' set her-: down lor one of the. falsest and most 
impertinent chits on earth. If I have discontinued 
to take in your paper, it is because I have chastised 
my notions to a certain rule of morality and deco- 
rum, which must not be sacrificed to the titillation 
of a rude jest. Forgive me the sincerity which I use 
towards you, and believe me to be 

"Your well-wisher, 

" Sarah Solemn." 



" Dear Mr. Simon, 

'^ I happened yesterday to see a letter -on 
my mother-in-law's table, directed to you, which, 
most probably, contains a great many untruths, 
especially if she speak of me in the course of it ; for 
you are to know we have just had a most terrible 
quarrel about -your paper. lam very certain* that 
the objection she makes to* it is very fa^ from being 
sincere, and is merely a cover to that regard.-for her 
money which only yields to certain selfish grfitifica- 
tions, which I am sare she will never own. The 
other evening, a tall gentleman in the militia brought 
her s<Mne book6, whic)i she has kept in her drawers 
among lavender and rose-leaves ^11 this week ; and 
since she has been in possession of this treasure, she 
has been very bitter against what the calls tb^ loose 
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tarnof your papers. The other day« while she was 
out on a visit sA captain Gorget's^ I stole into het 
<^amber, and^ finding the drawer open« satisfied my 
curiosity at leisure. 

** I thought, to be sure, that I should find the 
Whole Duty of Man, or Gregory^s Last Legacy 
to his Daughters, or some such instructive manual : 
when, to my great astonishment, I discovered 
that this treasure, which had been preserved with 
such pious care, was nothing less than the memoirs of 
a very notorious female, who has lately published 
her infiimy in several volumes. I think, therefore, 
meek Mr. Olive-branch, we n»ay very charitably 
suppose her objections to your paper <m the score of 
indelicacy, insincere. 

** For my part, I am delighted with it, and have 
already wejf>t over the urn of poor Engenio. Alas ! 
do try and find me such a man ; for i have quite 
tired myknagination with fancying a young fellow 
after his moulkl, and myself the object of his admira^ 
tion. Po<Nr comfort ! unsubstantial bliss ! Do, do, 
Mr. Simon, either show me his parallel, <x show me 
yourself, who were his friend ; and if you can recon- 
cile 3fourself to a young woman of some talents, and 
some beauty, and very fond of vistas, and moonlight 
walks, perhaps — but I have said enough. Remem- 
ber, Rhodope fell in love with SiAop, who was, to 
the fiill, as much an oddity in figure as you have re- 
presented yourself. AdieU, dear little old man- 
Adieu. 

" Yomrs ever, 

" LUCIKOA HSAItTFaES*" 



" Good Mr. Olive-branch, 

^' I am a coiiStant reader of your papers ; 
and, upon the whole, am very much pleased with 
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them. ' I cannot help thinkiogy however, that some- 
times you treat us people of fashion with too much 
asperity : your taste too is a little rustic, in regard to 
the qualities of our sex. In solitude and in theory, 
your simplicity, your nature, and your sensibility, 
may do admirably well ; but believe me, the business 
of fashionable life cannot be carried on without a 
little duplicity, a little imposition, a little dishonour, 
a little impiety, and a great deal • of effrontery ; 
which, when mixed up in due proportion with virtue 
and religion, have a wonderfully acconAnodating in- 
fluence upon them, and tend veiy powerfully to faci- 
litate their difiusion, by adjusting their duties and 
principles to our worldly interests and gratifications. 
Thus, if you will compound tor a little ogling, young 
women will go regularly to church ; if you will al- 
low a little feasting and peculation, a man of the 
world will concern himself with the affairs of the 
poor ; if you will admit a little hypocrisy, a fioe 
lady will be content to be religious ; and a hand- 
some wife will love her neighbour as herself, if you 
will but indulge her in a few freedoms with him. 

" You must not indeed, Mr. Simon, be so testy : 
you are for burning out our complaints with a hot 
iron, like the savages ; and if you are sprightly for 
a moment, it is all malice in disguise ; and your 
smiles are sure to end like the wedding of St. Bartho- 
lomew. Besides, sir, this rigour will only provoke 
opposition ; and you know but little of our sex, if 
you think we are to be reasoned into what is right. 

''About three months ago, my youngest sister was 
made desperately in love with a young gentleman, 
whom my father and mother thought a very prudent 
match for her, by telling her to be particularly cau- 
tious of fixing her affections upon Mr. Summers, as 
he was absolutely engaged to another. The conse- 
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quence was« as might be expected ; Lsetitia was far 
gone in love with Mr. Summers before a week was 
over, and is since become a happy wife. . If you tell 
me once more that you are determined never to 
marry, you will certainly provoke me to pay you a 
visit. In the mean time« 

" Yours, 

. " Grace Latitude." 



« Old Boy, 

".Sinop your paper on the rights of women, 
I have unordered a pair of bstlf-boots for snipe- 
shooting, and have taken my name out of the eleven 
in the famous cricket-match that was to. be played 
between the Maids of Kent and the Merry Wives 
of Windsor. 

" Yours ever, 

" Martha Muscle." 



" Mr. Olive-Branch, 

'' I have nqw boen married six years, but 
have only tasted the true delights of matrimony 
these last six weeks ; a circumstance to which ' yon 
have the honour of being greatly instrumental. To 
make this clear to you, I will just give a .sketch of 
my life since my wedding-day. — My husband and 
myself are first*cousins, who were paired by our 
friends as soon as we had both finished our educa* 
tion, and had passed the critical age of twenty *one'. 
As our fortunes were ample, and our persons not 
disagreeable, it was agreed* on all hands, that, al- 
though we might not be happy, we could not be 
miserable. 

" No sooner had I promised obedience in due 

form, than I began to assume the reins of authority ; 

^nd, as soon as I had stepped out of the carriage 
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which oonyeyed us home, I gave the servants te nn- 
dentand, that they were to receive ail their orders 
from me : I appointed the time for the introduction 
of the chamber-candles, setded the breakfast hour, 
and adjusted the arrangements lor the morning. All 
this was quietly acquiesced in ; but, when I began to 
choose every pipe of wine accordiug to my own 
fiamcy, and to name the price that should be given 
for my husband's saddle*horses ; when I began to 
interfere between himself and his tailor, to lay 
wholesome restraint on his appetite, and to make a 
variety of petty articles contraband, which he saw 
were freely permitted in every femily but his own ; 
his pride was worked up to a great pitch of fuiy, 
and mutual hostilities began : the whole economy of 
the house was soon overturned ; and the servants, 
from the fear of disobliging the one or the other, dis- 
obeyed us both: our provisions grew every day 
shorter and shorter ; for, whatever joint was brought 
to table, it was sure to give some displeasure to one 
or the other ; it was either too salt, or too fresh ; 
too little, or too much done ; and the baker was put 
to his inventions, to mottle a loaf of so dubious a 
grey, that both our tastes might be in some degree 
consulted. 

*' Thus circumstanced were our afiairs, when I 
found myself far advanced in the situation so natural 
to married women. At the birth of an infant, teni- 
ble contests arose about the three ways of bringing 
it up : either of these might have done ; bat the 
difficulty was to bring our disputes to an issue ; and 
before this could be effected, the baby died. Grief 
for this accident produced a peace for one quarter of 
a year, when an unexpected windfall raised a fresh 
hurricane about our ears. By the will of a distant 
felation, we were entitled to the sum of thirty thou- 
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sand ppmids,. whenever we should make known to the 
executor the-piecuse stock in which we coald agree 
to have it inyested. . My husband (who^ by the way« 
was never well instructed in the nature of the funds) 
peremptorily declared in favour of Bank stock; 
whereas^ ever since the proving of the will, I had set 
my mind upon South-Sea annuities. This dissension, 
however, after having deprived us of the interest of 
the legacy, for one. twelvemonth, was too sensibly 
felt to last much longer; and as my husband pro- 
mised to give me up a third part for my own disposal, 
the moment I should accede to his opinion, after 
much struggle, I gave up the point. 

*' Now, then, mr the first time since our nuptials, 
in the same room, in the same tone of voice, did we 
order the chariot to the door ; and though we had 
full half a mile to ride, yet we both exerted wonder- 
ful forbearance, till we arrived at the house of Mr. 
C — , the executor. Here 1 ordered a very thun- 
dering rap at the door to be given, which a little dis- 
concerted my husband, who had been afflicted the 
whole morning with a violent head-ache. Mr. C— * 
was not at home, bpt we were assured he would re- 
turn in five minutes. Well^ sir, with admirable pa- 
tience did ,we'suppQrt these five minutes : at last Mr. 
C — enterecJIi b^t.as.my husband rush^ by me, to 
pay his proper cpnfipliments, hislknee-buckle caught 
m my delicate muslin gown, and away, it flew into a 
hundred threads. — ^This was too much — I had only 
temper to bring out the words Soilth-Sea annuities ; 
and throwing myself into my chariot, desired to be 
driven home. 

" From that time we ceased to eat at the same 
. table, and sleep in the same chamber ; till my hus- 
band, one morning, to my great surprise, entered my 
apartment, with a countenance full of sorrow and 
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■oAnefli. After a littk oonvenatioii, he reoom- 
mended to me the perusal of your third number; a 
request I ooold not refbae» as it was orffed with sach 
beooming htHDilitjr. As soon as 1 had read it, he 

gressed me, with an irresistible grace, to join with 
im in adopting some of the regnlations of yoar so- 
ciety, as the means of rendering our future lives har- 
monioos. As I doat on oddity and whim, I struck a 
league with him on the spot. We accordingly 
agreed on the diwlition of superlatives, and the esta- 
'blishment of an echo. The steward received a joint 
<XHnmand to draw up articles of pacification, in which 
it was stipulated, that we might continue our aigu* 
ments oo every subject till the interference of the 
echo. The articles were signed with proper solem- 
nity, and each party hastenei to fit up a temple to 
the Goddess of Sound. 

. '' I saw, with silent horror, my drawing-room 
stripped of its fiimiture ; its girandoles parted with, 
much under their value; my register-stove re- 
moved, to afibrd a passage to the air ; and a very 
beautiful paper supplanted by a coarse brown stacoo. 
I was not behindhand, however, in making reprisals, 
and my husband's study was presently dismantled. 
Besides all this, our chamber was stripped of its fiur- 
niture, and for many nights did we sleep without 
curtains or tester ; but all was in vain, for the coy 
spirit was not to be raised: we have therefore 
found it absolutely necessary to repair to the old 
mansion in Cumberland, where, as the doors un- 
folded, we were delighted to hear the grating of 
the hinges re-echo thrice along the moated castle. 
Here have we lived for five weeks, and in such 
peace and harmony, as I had never any conception 
of before. 

** The other day, however, the tumbling of an 
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unlacky tile put us so stronffly. in mind of oor own 
windfall, that the ancient ai«pate waa revired, and 
we imm^iately repair^ . to the hall, which is al- 
ways the place of disputatiim. There it was carried 
on with various success, till the echo decided in my 
finvour. Had I been content with a sober triumph, 
my glory might have lasted through my life ; but I 
must needs exult, and that in tones so forcible, that 
the whole roof was convulsed; and nothing but 
SouthrSea annuities was heard for the space of 
twenty seconds. 

'* Well, sir, to dwell no longer on a part of my 
life of which I am thoroughly ashamed, the Bank 
stock is bought, and we live in affluence and con- 
tent: we are now the happiest couple in all the 
country ; and if curiositv should ever tempt you to 
visit the lakes, you will nnd a most welcome recep* 
tion at Noisy-Hall, from 

*' Your obliged and faithful humble servant, 

" Rachel Uhruly/* 
Noi^Hall, CuntberiatuL 



N« 15. SATURDAY, APRIL 28, 



» 

Sxfronte et m/te, eikun in ipso orit tUentio, natura loquitur, 

LACTANTIUS. 

Nature speaks in the forehead, and the looks, and even in our 

very silent. • 

It appears, without doubt, a little extraordinary, 
considering the reluitnkig fondness of the age for 
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the occult acienceoiyyitl^ai I should so long liaye for* 
borne to give the. public a description of my phy- 
siognomyw. The>■4ruth^is»• if I understand myself 
rights I hfure. so juiti a sens^of my oiwn disparity in 
Ims paipticulagr^'aniiaB at thesametime so^Lppcehensiye 
of fovfeiting the little favour* I may have conciliated 
among my iair>countryvw9men« that I dare not come 
Ibrwadrd'With tbe^iftrhole truth. Without proclaim- 
ings therefore! the Length of >my nose* or the width 
of my 'forehead* L shall merely! g^e my readers the 
outline, of m3rt^guiiew ^ 

I am a lilUe pikiclied-up.old man, ^ and look as if I 
had been cased up and embalmed a century and a 
hal£ ' Mv mother tells ;me that I am the very coun- 
terpart of .my Rfl^at-'gnndfiither) and- thftt, when I 
*have oH'Hiy (figdied^ roquelaore, or my purple coat 
w«th the laarge<ufiEi^Bhe caa almost persuade herself 
that'Our'afticest^tiU ipor^rait'is vralkinc^ out of its 
fframei :• It hoe* beeuia^remarkable .peculiarity in the 
OUveHbranoh fiimtfyi ithat they have all looked as 
oldatiw^enty«fiv»(aa allix^-three^and it used to 
.beiwusmnlldiivewim'tonioto see myself led to the 
ffraat«iiQipiiiiith'a«ofb bottom to it by^the fire-side, 
at ^ev«ry ''first visitttatta' neighbour's house, before I 
ted * tamed the comer of thirty. Old lady Downhill, 
^ni^iMd heard^attl^ast^ twenty dachoos more than 
myself, would' never let me stiiopj to pick up my 
glore, find would oton make a tender of her arm in 
^fn&img tO'Chufpb. •It used to give me pleasure to 
atmatk the fi^eedoins the young < ladies would allow 
Ibeiuselves in my presence ; and my ears have been 
f«ga)ed with little histories and confessions of the 
most interesting kind, while I have been thought 
fast asleep by the chimney-comer. I can very well 
remember that when I was at school, the fonnality 
of my face got me the nick-name of Conjuror ; and 
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in the year sixty-one, when I was about eight-and- 
twenty, I was asked if I remembered kiilg William's 
landing. As I am even to this day without a beard 
(another characteristic of the Olive-branch family), 
no change has been remarked in my appearance 
these forty years; and I seem to have stood in a 
sort of winter solstice ever since I came to the age 
of maturity. My friend the Projector, who is a 
mi^ty calculator of nativities, used to insist upcm il, 
that I should die before^! reached thirty; and is at 
a loss what to believe, when he looks in my pa« 
triarchal countenance, and considers the decay of 
his own constitution. 

Having now said all that it is discreet to say re- 
specting my own physiognomy, 1 shall go on to the 
consideration of the study itself, which seems to take 
so strong a possession of some persons* fancies. 
Physiognomy, like every other object Of human in- 
quiry, has been dyed in the various colours of 
caprice and enthusiasm. Our passion for systeraatis- 
ing all our perceptions, has kept us ever at issue 
with the anomalies and irregularities of nature; 
and our struggles to bring them to an accommoda- 
tion has forced n^ upon inventions and schemes, in 
whidi our imaginations have risen above all mea- 
sure and controul. No mao, it is certain, should let 
himself loose in any new province of study« before 
he has well considered its nature, use, and limits. 
We may run mad in the soberest pursuits, without a 
due sense of the imbecility of our minds, and the im- 
perfection of our plans. 

There is a fundamental difference also to he 
attended to in the nature and capabilities of diilb- 
rent subjects. Some are susceptible of demoiistra- 
tion as &r as they go ; while others are purely com- 
plexional and arbitrary, and depend upon our stock 

VOL. XLI. o 
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of obaenration, and the progress of our judgements. 
It is thus with physiognomy — No reasoning can 
raise it into a science, nor form it into a collection of 
general rules, to decide for all mankind : but every 
man will still determine for himself ; and the same 
countenance will continue, in spite of our systems, to 
invite confidence, and ^arm distrust, as it is viewed 
with different associations, impressions, and preju- 
^es« It is in vain that we bring in the aids of 
analogy, and appeal to the support of authority ; the 
system is daily discountenanced, as a system, by 
glaring iact^, and positive experience. 

But although the testimony of fixed signs, such 
as the length of the nose, or the shape of the fore- 
head, can never run parallel with observation and 
experience, yet it has always been clear to me, that 
there are certain fluctuating evidences which may 
be pretty much depended upon. When I see a 
dimpled smile upon the face, that is not merely 
local, but shifts its place and prints itself in every 
comer of the countenance, too lubricous for the eye 
to follow, I am immediately thrown o&' my guard, 
my bosom is in a manner unlocked of its treasures, 
and my soul peeps out at my eyes. Such a smile 
had Eugenio, in giving utterance to some worthy 
sentiment, or in pronouncing the name of his 
Amelia. 

. There are doubtless a great many other running 
characters and expressions, which throw an unequi- 
vocal light on the qualities of the mind : but I would 
as soon pretend to judge of a book by its title-page, 
as pronounce upon my neighbour's disposition or 
genius from the shape of his featores. 
. It must be owned^ however, so far, in favour of 
fixed signs, that the constant exercise of particular 
puscles in the face, in the expression of the same 
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feelings of the mind, may give them in the end a par* 
ticular contour and character. But the ancient philo^ 
sophers, who were many of them great physiogno^ 
mists, persuaded themselves that the original shape 
of the features invariably announced tne original 
propensities of the mind ; while they acknowledged 
that the interference of reason, education, and habit^ 
might prevent the influence of these propoisities on 
our lives. Thus Philemon reported as badly of Hip 
pocrates, from the observation of his countenance, as 
Zopyrus of Socrates ; and both their accounts were 
confimied by the confession of those great men them*' 
selves^ who at the same time expressed their obliga* 
tions to philosophy, which had controuled this ma- 
lignity of their stars, and given a new turn to their 
thoughts and behaviour. 

All this, however, is vague and unsatisfectory, 
there being no proof but the confession of these 
sages themselves, that their dispositions were origi- 
nally more dangerous than those of the rest of man- 
kind ; and there are no greater impositions than those 
which we practise on ourselves in the estimation of 
our own qualities. Our opinions, therefore, must al- 
ways remain without confirmation, as to those quali-* 
ties and dispositions of a man's heart or head, of 
which we have had no practical testimony. Thus, 
though it would be obstinacy to doubt that the influ- 
ence of philosophy might meliorate- dispositions ori- 
ginally bad, yet no certain proofs can be obtained 
that such has been the case in this or that particular 
instance ; and I should question, on the other hand, 
notwithstanding such grave authority, whether the 
most promising set of features in the world would 
redeem us from depravity or folly, without the aid of 
culture, and the exerciseof reason. 

Physiognomy, in its earliest state, was wrapped ih 

o2 
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abturdity and error; and in its general notion in- 
cloded tue doctrine of materialism^ by supposing a 
doser connection between the mind and body than 
is consistent with religion or reason. Thus Plato^ 
Aristotle, and 6alen> held absurd conjectures on this 
head, and imagined an elemental affinity between our 
corporeal and spiritual natures. Hermes first adopt- 
ed a different themy, and taught that there existed a 
certain analogy between the mind and body, without 
admitting any physical connection : thus, according 
to him, courage is represented by amplitude of chest, 
quickness of thought, by celerity of pace ; and clear- 
ness of intellect, by composure of countenance : and 
this notion seems to have been fevoured by Milton, 
in describing the person of the first 



" Hm fair large front, and eye suUime, declar*!! 
Absolute rule," ^r. 

Philo-LacedsBUMmius comes nearer to the opinion 
I have already submitted to my readers, and attends 
almost solely to the temporary and changeable ex- 
pressions of the face. I do not recognise any ma- 
terial improyement of tlus study in modem times, 
and I fear that our attempts to reduce it to a science 
will ever terminate in confusion and embarrassment 
Every one may enrich it by the force of his own ob- 
servations, may consult attentively the inexhaustiUe 
variety of specimens which every day supplies to 
him, and collect rules for his own judgement tram the 
average of these experiences ; but these rules must 
be bred afresh in every man's mind, and cannot de- 
volve through any line of inheritance, or be propa- 
gated through aqy channels of instruction. 

The reader may perhaps be amused by the follow- 
ing letters which were put into my hands yesterday 



" Compkiceiit 3ir, , ,j 
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morning, and which gave me the.. iJ^Qug)^ pn which 
my present paper has turned. ^ <,- ;vLl 

To the Ret. Simon OHve^braacft, ^m- .i.» . 

• -• « •• • • •*?« {iiiK ,ijr.^ ,^ 

Wh^t,,a succession ,©£ <ai)^i|f)Cliiy§§,^J^^ 
flowed in Jippn w>.si»c§.;^pnfJ),^g^.ft[> R^f^l^ffflpfeifA! 
A setof impostoi^ in, every, %rt4w^.a4^itfP9S|>^^ 
spawned out of the weatouE^»,,^^,jCr^4HJiJy»jP^.i!HK 
minds, who baye foun^ their, fi^c^i^p^.j^^^^tffijDting 
the progress of truth and )qB^w,^^dg^,{^y,9P^pyJiJ^g 

as much as possibk of ourlittle»lWpS:abflUtf^l^>u4* 
fruitful novelties. Thus aug^ry^ a4twijpg)ir,gf^WWry> 
koskinomancy, chiromancy^ ^diyii^atiQn, .^ iYfJf ^hf^^, 
magic^ and magnetism, haye all had their turns, as 
the posture of men's mindsy and the^hias .•fiUhe mo« 
ment, have favoured the one cfr the*otJli». f- Those 
must have been delightful times, when every family 
had some one belonging *tOiitwlv>M9sfc^»a^.^as|tj|f|ied 
with one or other of these ehico^^vaa^ ^ i)p mil -ivi. - » 

" I can speak feelingly iCpitbisslibjdcUiailiaiMphew 
of mine, who has been^loitg in>.my^'4{tlu)ltin^hiHi«^, 
and has hithertoigirldnipioofe lof j70fl}i<)Wiilf4iiP^4l^i « 
lately gone wildi^thnthDn||inavaiURgiiaiiio^ I^Hoat 
physiognoinyi-:^ iWhe(n<armefK:hfta(r0iBliiirstth^^O€n», 
he tahes dut Ms'pBitcihiavd iiislfatdiefjnifcja^ iVKsa^ 
randum^xmirortte ydewiiiwer phNfMki!^<n»io^fhi6ri&i@^ 
makes •an:«ntf^o£['iiis) niiscnandmiontH^^.atid;^ ifi-ihis 
business detaiQKbfmy'^'^ustbiiMbedikfi^dtiooUgl^ <.w«jU 
squeeze his whdIeifadEu) foodiahoiipidtrfe^ttontlv^.maA- 
gin of hiswaste-hobh.K n<c(r« ^fT^^i^ n\ d^-^iu. iir^i'* ,. . 

" f found thenotherrf dbp mteadj^ofi an rdrder >ol 
great amount> half an iMkr^aihigftioodbeiul^ add a pair 
of la/item jaws ;• and'some^pf^my best friends have 
been cavalierly treated for having too narrow i* 

o3 
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mouth. My ledgier> which it was once my pride to 
see clean aiui neat> is aow 'dashed over widi eyes and 
noses ; and my entmes ibr blonds^ laoe, ribands, and 
fans, are made in the. frames «f. cardinal Bentivoglio, 
Charles XIL^.aiid the cberalier Bayard. I haTe fre- 
quently, attacked him»< though surfounded by these 
heroesy with < threats aild remonstrances, and have 
sometimes imaginediniyselfoB< the point of prevail- 
ing. But if lbe<malady/fiyerjway in one part, it is 
sure to break o^t'B^mcivthere. else, and is a kind o/ 
inveterate humoimf that circulates through the whole 
mass. 

'' Within these three or four days he is grown less 
studious of the &ce, and seems to lay much greater 
stress upon the hand-writing. He will accept a bill 
without ipoking atitiie signature, if the shape of the 
O be .u>.hi»^Btuid/>aid>b«BirS' a prqier testimony of 
openness audi integrity. < . Every- bit o§ paper that 
containsijuiiy witting upon- it, is m jeopardy if it come 
withift JuQ neaich f <4apid .the other day: a piece of roast- 
ing heefvidific^iKiritig the back of a letter with a fine 
fiourtfihiupoliiit, waa ararested in its progress before 
the fire^and ^^rippdd in a moment. I cannot help 
suspecting^ tfaat-Xisaw a scrap of n^ own hand- 
writing at the tail «f some stupid remaiks on narrow- 
ness otiJcnt|id^'Bnd a little crod^ed jE^ which I learned 
from myJbtheiv^ hai'been Inrought iniOridence against 
me and my .whole family^ for I don% kiiow how many 
generations backwaidsSs^ ^ 

" When this flying disdrder was ; thus lodged in 
the fingers' ends, I thought there was some hope of 
its going altogether ; but, alas ! it begins already to 
show itself in the legs ; and a man cannot waUc a 
yard without betraying the emotions and qualities of 
his heart and head. I find also that he takes into the 
calculation the tones and inflexions of the voice; and 
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his hair is cat dboYe hi» ears^i suppose 4o facilitate 
the entrance of every cadence and sCTsi-tone. 

'* Now, sir, if this rage shonftd spread much, we 
must begin to taUc 'witb'Ouvi&igevB, and* manufacture 
woids like yarn ; foi noiasaii -will be: alil& to look 
you in the faee»;tni]speai^«T i^^ritai^inritkoiit disclosing 
every secret -cf^ius hoaomj (A» my^noplieUf Radt^tbe 
LooKEK^i09f> youq adiiu8sic)ii>^ntiusfitott«P mayitum 
out greatly t» his. b^efit^.jgndirimltiiniMtl'bbli^ • 
..<, .. <• i."^ A YoorSiifinChfellyv >i'-."jM' (».♦ *.•■. 

•'■ ,: ^uOi.-'j r.j.wljr.ii. ''i.ft.^BBKi^iifVOfaS;^'^ 

' ^' ■' "' •♦*'•'' 'k'^'^- -O o:idi S''»rf, i,\i[s. ;.' •' 

" Worthy> Simdn^^ -•^' •.fiNivr-tJ'.fuI '(JJ not,,- .'.••'» 
«^.Iiio noi doubt but tka«i?iti(witl(^i«ejroa' 
(preater pleasure to be iaferaicdoiiaiqriiaewiiti^ntioii 
of public utility, ^hau i>£ any tpemr^ stup^or tBBtanoe 
of folly or degeoeraoy.r.i i:aiii^|he.«aliior i^/Ur 'disoo^ 
very whicb I ^faink of gtat'andffeoienA^impobMMej 
as it supplies a nietfaod,.^faai taSpfvfectly ianobent, of 
coming at the real ohavatkfBitt'ofitheae ,#itkopvi)dai'twe 
are connected. When:iiwasaiilil0,bo|V'^ I«auldMh 
' by my father's manner of «tfrrnig.tlie mf s^i'lns'Te-^ 
turn from 'Chaase, tllet|Hdce of -stacks^ aiMJlhe^Mews 
at Lloyd's. If things.went ill; he^^muld^spead >half 
an hour in beating it.^own, till theiaovai^kxiim was* 
created in the parlour that prevailed iik/^l^ei Alley ; 
but if a fleet had just arrived, hei>wuii]Mi \m>pinnt» 
raise a flame to give it a warm \recejptaoil noii '7 

'* My observatkmsfltood me in^reatstbad^iuring 
my ^>prenticeship ; and. the sound of tbe> poker over 
heul, when my master came home toidimier, like the 
bar before the entrance of an opera'siiiger, •acquaint- 
ed me at once with the disposition I should finid him 
in when I went up stairs; whether I was to be re- 
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proached for foppery and neglect, or cofnmended for 
my decency and diligence. 

'' I have since frequented clubs and parish meet- 
ing8> and haye always foreseen^ by the aid of this 
criterion, who was to be the speaker, and what turn 
the argument was to take. I know, the moment a 
man advances towards the poker, that there is some- 
thing stirring in his head ; and, when the subject has 
been politics, I have been able to pronounce, from a 
violent raking of the bottom bar, that his indigna- 
tioii>would be directed against places and pensions. 
I can now determine, at a mormng call, whether or 
not I am to be asked to dinner, by the use that is 
made of the poker. Whenever I have any business 
to settle, I desire to talk it over before the fire ; and' 
no man handles my moneyy till I know how he han- 
dles my poker. Authors are .th& only characters out 
of my r6ach,'Who are seldom seen to stir a fire on 
any provocation ; either because they have no fire 
at home to stir, or because they are seldom placed 
within reach of them abroad. ; 

*' Thus, sir,- do I call over the coals every man I 
meet ; and the course of my discoveries can only be 
suspended by a warm summer, or a detention of the 
colliers. You will at once see the advantage of my 
practice over physiognomy, chirography, chiroman- 
cy, or any others occult art,' as a t6uch of the wind- 
colic may staitap a very good*natured 'fellow a churl ; 
hand- writing may be forged, afid the 'hand itself bft 
hardened by labour:- but the plan I offer will always 
be practicable, while cold pinches and fire burns. ' 

"Yours; with great warmth, 

«» Peter Poker/* 
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N» 16. TUESDAY, MAY !• 



** O curat komumm ! O ^tumium ett in rebut inam / ** • 

" Oh, the ridiciilous cares of mea ! bow mach nothingMsk 

there is in their punuits ! *' 

EMPIRE OF NOTHING. 

A VISION. 

AvoMO my qualifications for the undertaking in which 
J am embarked, I should do myself great injustice 
not to include my talent for dreaming. When my 
waking thoughts begin to fail me> I have nothing to 
do but to place mvself in my mother's great cIoat, 
and fiUl deliberately asleep. This I do with such sue- 
cess, that the old lady says I have a genius this way ; 
and very much commends the felicity of my sleeping 
fancies. Upon these occasions, however, when, to pr^ 
v«nt my readers from sleeping, I find it necessary to 
£adl asleep myself, I never omit the ceremony of put- 
ting on my figured roquelaure, which exhibits a sort 
of mystical hieroglyphical pattern, and may, on that 
account, contain as much virtue and efficacy, as Mrs. 
Corbyn's original root for gold and silver dreams. 

Yesterday being Thursday, there was a meeting of 
our society, in vmich Mr. Anthony Allvrorth deli- 
vered some excellent observations on the vulgar tau- 
tology of fashionable life, and the nonsense and nul- 
lity of most of those pursuits which fill out the mea- 
sure of our existence and our exertions. I came 
home, determined to follow up my friend's remarks 
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through the course of a paper ; but finding myself 
sinking below my models in spite of my utmost ef- 
forts, 1 called for my oracular gown, and dropping 
into the great chsur, where I could neither see nor be 
seen, was presently charmed into a gentle sleep, that 
produced a new creation around me. 

Methought I was wandering through a dark forest* 
«nd, propelled by an irresistiUe impulse, was pur- 
suing my way, with pain and weariness, through a 
neTer-ending labyrinth of brakes and thickets, until 
on a sudden I found myself near the mouth of a pro- 
digious cavern, out of which there issued vast clouds 
of fog and vapour. An unaccountable attraction 
drew me onwards, till I reached the spot, where I 
could not abstain from standing at the entrance of 
the cave, and stooping forwards as much as I could, to 
gain a view of the interior parts of it. At this moment 
I was attacked with such a giddiness and stupor, ac- 
companied with such a strange sin^g in my head, 
that with all toy efforts I could not keep my feet ; 
but, after a few turns, fell prone into the hollow 
abyss, and seemed to 631II through a ''vast vacuity" 
'' ten thousand fathom deep." 

Tocoy evip^* into y^s ia-oy spayog er ctito yctir^s. 

My fall seemed to resemble that of the Titaror, 
who were nine days and nights in reaching the pro^ 
fimdity of Tartarus; and I had began to think I 
never should regain my footing, when suddenly I 
found myself in the midst -of a spacious plain, at one 
extremity of which I could discern the spires and 
turrets of a vast city. As the whole country was en- 
veloped in a thick fog, every object appeared ex- 
tremely large, and out of all proportion ; and a 
crowd of people that were amusmg themselves with 
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some'pKiys and gambols, in the champaign that 
9tretched itself before me, put me strongly in 
mind of Stonehenge, on Salisbury Plain, which was 
very. poetically named by the ancient Saxons, '' The 
Dance of the Giants,^' 

. While I was looking about with the usual stare of 
a£»retgner, there came running towards me, very 
much out of breath, a civil gentJbnan, with a body 
swollen out to a vast circumference, and a countenance 
extremely bloatied, who offered very poUtely to be 
my oopductor and interpreter, as I seemed to have no 
acquaintance in the place where I was. I thanked 
km very much for his condescension, and accepted 
his oflfer with, the best grace I could, declaring myself 
a perfect stranger to the country in which I found my- 
self ^ '" I gaessed as mocfa,'' he replied, with great 
civility in his looks, but still puffing and blowing as 
if he never could have recovered himself. *' You are 
not in that plump^ high*-fed condition so general 
among the natives of this country ; and it is plain 
Irom your appearance, that you have not been nou- 
rished with our country foods, our saw-dust soups, and 
stews of oyster-shellsv I must begin then with in- 
arming you that you are at this moment in the king- 
dom of Nothing, the most populous and flourishing 
empire of all the states of the universe." — ''Is it pos- 
sible," cried I, •** that this can be the case, when the 
very resistance of the ground to the pressure of my 
feet, and the perfect use I have of all my senses, 
prove incontestibly that what moves before me is 
not inanity, but substance and matter I " 

*' Your remark," replied my new acquaintance, 
^ is not unnatural ; but you are to learn that the 
nothings of which this our country is composed, are 
»0t distinguished by their impalpability, but their va- 
nity and inutility j not by their want of weight, but 
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their want <tf Talue; and we have no one arttck 
amootf BSy that, on a fair Taloatioo, woaU porchaae 
an okTsonff, in the island you have left-^I say, on a 
/otr Taluation; because, somehow or other, our in- 
anities and vanities have risen to such highestimatioii 
among you of late years, and our emigrations have 
been so numerous and frequent by means of our 
balloons, that his Inane Majesty has been obliged to 
<^pose severe prohibitions and restrictions to this 
increasing rage, which would otherwise soon exhaust 
and depopulate his Idnsdmn : he ins theielbre, witii* 
in these tew days, recalled, by a-veiy seknia.edic^ 
all his loving subjects whermridistnbuted;. and I 
doubt not, baft that you will .eneomter,. by and by, 
many old fi^es, if net old friends^ uWho basn^ takea 
much less time about the journey than probably you 
have doiie,i:by reason «f thMfr;jkiMMmdge of the 
shortest way mtber. .WhcnyonxetuKiuyoa wiMbe 
astcmished .at the ^epopulat^i.ttete. cf ^yoorrown 
country, and yet will wond» aii.the<tiBBnlt and^ vio- 
lence which prevaHs; for- those s)L««r.qpec^ who 
aro liatest.amved, iepor^^batiilie}vicliiDii»and.-vaG]ous 
parts \)f mankind, tor > want /oC'sssneaiiitannediate 
characters to brmk and:diviidA)thetr i(>iiQas,.Bne^len 
upon each other with uoc«sal|fiMi>fuiy«2'.,Bttt. wink 
your curiosity .is mx powemUy excited, by. the objects 
that lie before ]^ou, I will-no^ jktfun.yea.by any 
political discussions. > We wilLfM^ proceed 'towanls 
the city, wUcb is called Tintinabia$ luul. whSr^ one 
hour will give you a gceateii^ idsight) ifHbr.owr. man* 
ners and^customsi, than a whale da^> spent in. dis* 
coursing upon them. I havestwoQC three very mat 
philosophers to dine with me U>d«y on^ some, of the 
best dephlogisticated air the botmtiy.can produce; 
and I hope for the pleasure of introducing you to 
them. I can promise you, besides, s<Mne various 
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kiiids of steam, all eicoellent, and Mme of the froth 
of bottled small-beer, which has been in my ceUar 
these twenty yean." 

Afier expressing my sense of this coortesy in the 
handsomest manner possible, we stopped togf^er 
into the balloon of my eonductor, and arriyed in a 
iew minutes in the largest street in the capital. As 
soon as we alighted, I was almost stunned with the 
noise which prevailed all aroond me, and which 
seemed to issue from eveiy comer; so that I could 
scarcely catch a word that fell from my friend's 
mouth, though I could observe that he seemed to 
have no difficulty in hearing every thing I said; and 
appeared to be not at all siirprised or embarrassed by 
the indistinct clamour whicn followed us wherever 
we went. 

There was an i^pearance of trade in the ci^^ 
though the articles (exhibited for sale were such ror 
the most part as would pass in the estimation of a 
May-day chimney-sweeper as paltry finery. The 
press and hurry of each person that was walking in 
the street was remarkable, and the more so, as none 
of them seemed to have any point in view, but went 
backwards and forwiads» in the same track, with the 
utmost eagerness and precipitation in their counte- 
nances; and, look which way you would, you ndg^t 
have imagined a pick-pocket escorted to^-the pump, 
or an attorney to the pillory. I thou^t iTecoUected 
many farcically solemn persons in this erowd, whom 
I had formerly remarkea at ^e Royal Exchange in 
London, and who, while they seemed to have the 
burden of Atlas upon their shoulders, were actually 
little more than noisy nothings, that puzzled bu- 
siness,^ and carried sll their consequence in their 
looks. 

As I passed on, I peeped into every shc^ to form 

VOL. XLL P 
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some judgement of their commercei their wants, their 
fiaushions, and their tastes ; and feeling myself a little 
disordered by the foggy atmosphere of this region, 
called in at an apothecary's, where I swallowed a pill 
of whity-brown paper, which I was assured would re- 
move my complaint; and on my looking a little 
suspicious, my guide assured me that I had taken a 
most admirable alterative and sweetener of the blood, 
which had made the fortune of the first physiciain in 
the countiy. This naturally enough led to a conver- 
sation on the state of medicine as a science among them ; 
and I could fkid that it had had its share of national 
cnltivatimi,^ by the multitude of conti-adictory apho* 
risms that were daily promulged among their fashion- 
able doctors. There was not a single article of diet 
or dress that had not been found out to be deleterious 
in the extreme,^ or fraught ^th every benefit to the 
constitution ; and every young licentiate raised him- 
self into reputation by discrediting some ordinary 
aliment of general subsistence, or discovering tlie 
wholesome efficacy of some notorious poisons. Elec- 
tricity, however, and factitious airs, and the water 
extracted from potatoes, were remedies of so est^ 
blished a name, that no one had yet been found suf- 
ficiently paradoxical to suggest any plain doubts of 
their efficacy, any more than of that of animal mag- 
netism, which, of all the tribe of remedies in' this 
country, held the foremost reputation. The large 
sum, however, required by government for a licence 
to practice as an animal magnetist, and the excise 
duties upon electricity and medicinal air, made them, 
rather uncommon in their application. It must be 
owned, moreover, that these mighty remedies had 
lost a little of the public predilection, since the death 
of one of the daughters of his Inane Majesty, who 
had lately been carried off by the measles, after 
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baving been treated by all the animal magnetists ia 
the country, and in spite of a shodcreceived from 
an electrical battery in a delirious stase of the dis- 
order. The genius of this people, which certainly 
in mo9t things was yery peculiarly turned, was cha- 
racterised, in respect to medicine by a strange dis* 
position towards experimaat, witiiottt any regard to 
positive and direct experience ; and it was told me, 
as a circumstance of very distioffubhing merit in the 
physician to the royal household, that he had de^^i 
stroyed between five and six thousand kittens and 
puppies, to prove the rapid effect of carbonic acid 
air in occasioning death; and had killed a. hundred 
horses with corrosive sublimate, to furnish an dfor- 
iiori proof of its deleterious efficacy on man. This 
curious indefatigable philanthropicftl experimenter 
has several acres of the finest land upon his estata 
planted, like the garden of Attalus, with poisonous 
vegetables, on which jackrasses are constantly feed" 
ing, to establish their virtues by experiment, without 
being aware of the good they are aoing to mankind, 
or at what expense to- themselves th^ are paying 
their debt of kindness to. our species. The modes 
and causes of the deaths of these animsds furnish 
very use&d deductions as to their various effects on 
the vital principle. The obligations of his country 
to this great physiologist s^re incalculable, though 
his friends and neighbours are somewhat inconveni- 
enced by the noise of a whole menagerie on the pre« 
mises under the most ingenious torments of vanous 
kinds for various ends, who have no philosophy un- 
der the most philosophical experiments. 

But to drop this digression, I shall proceed to de* 
tail things in the order in which they occurred. The 
barbers' shops were surprisingly rail; at which I 
Ceased to be astonished, when I was told that state 
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affidn were ftecjiiently adjusted in these places, and 
tbe cabinet ministers nad that da^ been sittmg under 
the hair-diesser^s hands, for dispatch of bosmess. 
Tbe milhnnrs' and habeidashtis' shops were not less 
crowded; and it seems that the laboor of twirling 
ribands employed a million of able-bodied subjects. 
Many persons, whom I understood to be authors, 
and who seemed in very excellent case lor authors, 
were regaling themselves with the steam which is* 
sued from a tavern kitchen : and when they had sa- 
tisfied nature, I observed that they consistently 
enough paid for their treat, by jingyng their money 
in their breeches pockets. 

The number of lottery-offioes was prodigious, al- 
most every twentieth house being devotdl to this* 
idle traffic. The prises were paid in a paper mo- 
ney ; and what sounded in their numerati<m like the 
revenue of a principality, would not have paid the 
tax upon a hungpry spaniel in our Town country. As 
a great many of these chance-merchants had been 
recalled by the late edict, it was pleasant enough to 
see written over their doors, ** Removed from Cheap- 
side," or " Fleet-street ;** or,such a one, ''late lottery- 
office keeper in the Poultry.'' 

.1 own it gave me much satisfsM^tion to see the 
booksellers^ shojps so fiill; as this raised in me a 
pleasing hope or finding, on my return, much thinner 
and choicer collections in my own country ; for I 
have always thought that the advantages arising 
from the discovery of printing are nearly overba- 
lanced by the spreading ills its abuse and prostitu- 
tion have occasioned. In most of these shops there 
was a prodigious number of dedications and pane- 

gyrics, which had been brought back on speculation 
y the numerous tribe of bookmongers and authors 
who bad been recalled. I saw prefixed to treatises, 
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de Chirothecis et Ocreis, de Lucemis ei CandeMris, de^ 
Custeliis et Furcis, very splendid dedications, ad- 
dressed to persons whom nobody has ever heard of, 
under the titles of HistoruB et Antiquitatum Jnstaura-i 
tori felicissimo, Ecclesia Propugnatori acerrimo, I 
eould find, too, that Salmanaaizar's Description of the 
Fortunate Island, the Travels into Abyssinia, Man- 
chaus^i's Adventures, and Lucian's True History, 
were books of unquestionable authority in the lite- 
ratute of tibis country. In turning over a variety of 
volumes on the subject of philosophy, I could not 
but remark a great many folios of French discove- 
ries in physics and metaphysics, mixed together 
with a heap of poems and novels. Almost all our 
kite dramatic productions, it seems, had been re- 
called ; and all our modem scribblers of prologues, 
farces, and musical pieces, together vrith our whole 
hertf of wretched imitators of Shak9pearei(ihad been 
summoned away in th6< midst of tbi^ itriumphs and 
their gains, and ordered to bring their ^plftys in their 
pockets.. ;. . ■■. •-. v! .-' 

To h^ve gratified; ?nore minutely' theouriosity I 
felt to investigate tl^>true state of learning and the 
arts among this singular people^ wtHild. have de- 
manded more leisilre than the multiplicity of objects 
yet before m^ would allow : by the help* however, 
of catalogues, and the afisistances of my suide, I 
drevtr some s^itisfaction on these topics of inquiry. 
It was here that the modt Btrikine examples occurred* 
to illustrate what my conductor had told me of the 
nature of their nothings; for the ponderous folios and 
voluminous compilations that presented themdelve» 
to me on every side, were i^ufiicient proofe that moral, 
and not physical levity, constituted the nothingnesB 
of this nugatory world. No kind of reading, afl was 
testified by the vast variety of this sort of publica- 

p3 
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tioofly 9Mn/f^ «• mQck tihe attention of theic wits as 
oolkQtiDnst^f aatcdoiesy fuid/wbat^ were annoanced 
under the Tan^os.lillfliuof GuFiositjIes ^f Literatun^ 
GleaiiHig& j(tr,B^mtifi»t (wn ]g|e^aM £xtr^^:ts; and th^ 
muuAyi m thew^tMc^ vas, fuch,^ av4 whatever, wai| 
mAukopffa^tfoJA^'mr^i^i \>Q9^ thaX^jaA beeft^tbe sab- 
j«ciF:t)fiihfeKtaQtoc^o|a«.had befui.^ je^otiopisly and 
dextworiyiijoraid^^r^^ :iiHure!'f4ition« migbt be 
nuch'iropeoi0»d[aiid(|))^i^ fitgative in- 

8triictiQiis,ri«iid'fi7ligbt^.^ti[^i^e:Veda6§ their. ^cunpasg^ 
wbA eohimce 'Ibeir ^ata^.(by:<sti9Ming. oh^ with a 
9imi\mi€9L^ionr^ lad^f^n^.p^. ih^ ,husf, (rar-' 

1 1 faad>n0t beeil:Ml9n§>e9^(l^.iyi^4hif.^U4nk^t9^ll» 

in one teiibt Wf^t^fh§p^fm ii^i^^y^^f^^ 
floQfced^TQitvdTm&aj fff^s^,dm«^ of per^im^of both 
sexes^ of whovi;e]|€br^t|fBs<niied r^iei ^^m ^ H«^ list of 
names^ fnirpq(tiqg(tQ4^,tbf^4lwe^ ^ sjit^nbeni to 
works in'Ciwiftei«HRlsy^;to^M{Hi)^t^^^ ^l am^fifei 
tbem>torith«/l^;(EWid.»av9«^}e£ 9Qd:iiA^e^ t^e ^t of 
my wayy iit^;t^ str^t^a^*^ my ^ ^Hgiflig coiviuc 
tor|9fltid me.A'baiidsMiif ^mf4im#^ uppakjo^y; pen»- 
tratuHi* • .'.'"-» ff^f: ,7? r«j r\ -5. -p^ • .';«,» > . 

In t]pieiC(v|rift}Q£ i|iy.c(i#faiRb«ll<^n*> it ^niras impos- 
sible notita.isdce/iioti^ n6 tb«v nuwy aiiy ^equipages 
which were^paalin^ tot>aiid:>frfif)mdL..to jodge fr^m 
the maltitaae «f dM»l»jai|^ others cpEMiets which 
were painted thcsecn^ thaca seemed, to be a migh^ 
number of most noUe'aadrig^t honourable peers: 
and my conductor .jtoMMine* that so many of this 
number hadbeen^iM^aUedi that I should find, <m my 
return^ th^i coa^bfnikers' .ws^^houses full of the se> 
cond-hand.carriQgea'Qf thiijgk^bility; and should be 
able to call a stafte^MMM^v^irom .the stand at Charing 
Cross, and ride in ft «o St. Paul's for dgbteen- 
pence* 
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As there happen^ to be a stoppage of the balloon- 
coaches^ in a narrow street called Frippery Row, I 
had leisure to obtfefre the different races of those 
who were carHed' ^ng in them, and was pleased at 
racognising' tfome' very noisy members of our house 
of cottiihons. 'There* were also a great many sleek 
fiices in' full-bottomed wigs, and a yast deal 'of lawn 
and prunella, in many of these floating carriages. 

I own I could^ot help being a Imle scandalised 
at the' prodigious number of •* LodArers^oft^' that 
choked up tTO 8tIieets^; but my guide assured me 
that these were no obtervers of men* and manners, 
but receiyed from what was passing before them a 
sort of idiotic gMificaiiotf, or such W pteasune as 
children ^tepeiietice ki bi^h(^tngtksky-fddiett)rca<i 
thann&-wh<^.'i '^' Tte'ttftost serious •«parts'x>f these 
men's lives,'^ MA h€^' ^''airespcM intoisiiliMi^'at'dm- 
ners, or waiking in ^irtloessioniB ; and it is surprising 
what numbers iifUlis^ description Ittte been recalled 
by oi^ edict frofti'the cotmtry to Which you bdong." 
Here I intemipted my guide, and besg^ to know 
the hour t>f the dsLy ; ktSi he tdld tn/e that no watches 
or clocks could be made to go in that country, owing 
to sotte quality in the air wmch relaxed their springs; 
a circymstance, K(y#eTei^, lllte less to b^ regretted, as 
a people that hiad^nothkig to do; eouM hayono great 
reckonings with time*<^ He added, that they 'general* 
ly told the dRys of the meA by the length of the 
men's beards in the-marUei^lacesv < 

I remarked to my fi^endy as we continued our 
walk^ the^^^ft^imus n^isfe i^'tonffues/ which seemed 
to is^b^ -frokn almost eyesry third house we passed; 
and was 'surprised at bein^' told that <there was no 
less a immber than five thousand debating^clubs in 
the city of ^llntinabia ; and that, in a part of the 
town called Rag-Street, Echo Square, tnere was a 
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perpetual rambling, like the sound of hackney- 
coached in London. I did not forget to pay my visit 
to some of the churches, which were all crowded like 
every other public place, and wj^ere all seemed to be 
talking as loud ,a^ they could, *but the clergyman 
(with the h^elpj ,of -.hiS; jsounding«board) louder than 
them &ll; and I co|;ld, observe a g^eat number of 
pious and phunp dittoes throw quantitiiea of oyster- 
shells and Tott^ ]ii}(9^i{itp the,poor'i^ boio^s. 

Li regard rioo^i^bwidings, I,ooBld:jai(^ but tak« 
notice, tn^.f^p^.^s^e^f^d, throughput^l^vi^a similar 
comtruc^on^.ajn^rCTqns^ 4liose new rows of 

houses \ybich hfiyeJa^tefy.been-p in 

the $ubur)]|s , lot Lcmdom ; a|id the place • altogether 
k>oked,;no}79»:%e th^pj^el,of^a,dily, or such a one 
as t^ie i)eLStry^/?5>f^4%'(^ >*^U buiW for-a lord- 

mayors dini^^^^hifp 1^ leeal ^4 hal^jl^Ue metro- 
polis* ^ -r-f ^r;n'.'v,:Jj;v:j:aV, \yrfy ')«» to."' - 

I shj^ g^^ ith^ feinai^i|ife rpaitt/o^;^; history of 
my vji^^i|^pi|,. a;>fi|ti]i'e {^pfr,f whi^4ffill* Contain a 
descripjjqfi oipiy t|fayd^ qp^ ihf^cmn^, 3nd my in- 
trod^c^iqu^^^cji^ - -^^ . r * r 

^ . • ' ■, i r ' \ . >.. .f^ ! . . : ,« • .\ : .: . ■ •> 

m l7v, SATURDAY, MAY Vi '. 

Discrepct his alius, Geminos, JMroscape^ %Hro ' 
Products genio, - , PfiRS. Sat.^. 

Under the self-same planet born, we see 
E^en twins will in their natures disagree* 

Mt constant attenticm to the various descriptions of 
diaracters into which mankind distribute themselves^ 
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haa brought me acquainted wiUi sereral ^ smaller 
classes and subdiTisions, which pass miobsenred by 
those who watch these diversities less narrowly than 
myself. In my profession of a Looker-on, there is a 
skill in classing and arranging not unlike that which 
is expected from the botanist in the detail of his 
partioilar science. It will often happen, that a cu- 
rious indiyidual among men, like a rare specimen 
among plants, will pass for a non^descript with those 
who have pui^ied tneir researches to but a moderate 
extent; while others, who have prosecuted their in* 
quiries with greater accuracy and ardour, and have 
taken richer and wider views of their subject, will 
have no difficulty, for the m^t part, in referrii^^ to 
«ome separate division each fresh particular, and 
gaining a property in their new discoveries by thus 
oring^g them within a sort of inclosure. 

In the course of my observations, there have 
started up in my way a set of men who are occupied 
through all the prime part of their lives in hunting 
after their own genius without success : who, with 
unwearied pertinacity, are forcing their mculties into 
every channel but the right, and, aftier torturing 
their minds a thousand ways, yield to the depression 
of constant disappointment, and sink into barren de- 
spondency, or the ruinous resources of vulgar dissipa- 
tion. Those who are without the restlessness of am- 
bition, or the promptitude of talents, may easily find 
their proper level, and have only to live in hannless 
inoccupation, or toil under the directicms of an ac- 
tive task-master : but such as feel a ccmsciousness of 
ability, and a spirit to exert it, have a strong interest 
in discovering the employment jamt congenial to 
their characters, and proportionate to their capacities. 
Under this latter description the greater part of us 
most certainly may rank ; for, happily, the instances 
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are not cotaimoti» wherein natttre has sent mere-blankB 
into life, of which no application can be made to the 
general advants^e : ana I am apt to think, that many 
of the least gift&i among us, have fire enough within 
us to yield a spark, if our destiny do but bring us 
inta coUiMon with the proper object 

I remember, about five-and-thirty years ago, at 
college, a youth of a iaAr face, a plump- condition^ 
and a vivacity of deportment, who was most san- 
guinely b^itup4»i discovering that particular spot, in 
the whole range of human e&cellence, which natune 
had designed him to illuminate, and where his geniun 
might claim a sort of home and inheritance. Dick 
Addle, without being obliged to Plato, had acci- 
dentally fallen up<m ^ ancient doctrine of reminis- 
cence.; and it was a blind opinion of his, that if we 
could but hit upon the pursuit that corresponded, with 
the stress and tendency of our genius, we should 
have little else to do but to exert the i^tculty of me- 
mory in resuming those ideas which had heexL given 
us at our births, and which only needed to encounter 
their congenial objects to be summoned into life and 
activity. 

Dick; set out on his discoveries with amazing ar- 
dour, and proceeded with uncommon perseverance : 
all the ocean of his intellect was sailed over, and its 
shallows ascertained with plummet and line; but 
Dick saw nothing but a barren sea, aw'tvroj' ar^vyero$ : 
and still, as he urged his course, there was opened 
before him a wider and more disconsolate expanse of 
sullen uniformity. I used to pity this young gentle- 
man very much, on the account of his repeated 
failures ; and could not help lamenting that so much 
good meaning should meet with so much ill luck. 

But Dick was indefatigable in his endeavours: 
sometimes he was an author, sometimes a patron. 
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sometipies a poUtictanj sometimes a jester, sometimes 
a philosopher, and scnnetimes a fiddler ; now a ma- 
gistrate, now a mechanic, an antiquary, an algebraist, 
an astrologer : bat all would not do ; for before Dick 
had got hsuf through with his metamorphoses and ex- 
periments, he was robbed, ridiculed, cheated, cuffed^ 
lampooned, posted, pelted, roasted, cat up, tossed in 
a blanket, and so ofteii kicked, that, as we read in 
Hudibras, he rose at last to such nicety of discrimi- 
nation, as to tell, by his sensations alone, the differ- 
ence between Spanish and neat's leather. 

Under all these trials and defeat^, Dick's faca 
grew longer, and his purse shorter, every day ; till« 
by one ofthe luckiest accidents in the world, Dick 
married a vnfe ; and at the end c(f three years being 
the father of five^ rosy children, he appeared every 
Where -with the most smiling and contented face in 
tiie world ; declaring to all his friends, that his pains 
were at last rewarded, by the discovery of his parti- 
cular talent, which lay, as was proved, in supplying 
the community with healthy children^ and in teach- 
ing them to nde on broomsticks. 

Not all the gravity, however, of his more impor- 
tant situation in life, could ever banish from the 
memories of his college-acquaintance the ludicrous 
name that was given to him, of Doubting Dicky. I 
am- informed too, that his original character has fre- 
quently discovered itself afresh, in the embarrassment 
he has laboured under in the disposal of his children; 
and that his eldest son, after being drubbed as a wit, 
thrown into a ditch in the character of a fox-hunter, 
and cashiered as a soldier, was, about a month ago, 
with great difficulty recovered from drowning by 
the process. of the Humane Society, after courage- 
ously setting the Thames at defiance with his diving- 
bell and balloon, in the character of amodemphilo- 
sopher. 
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I beg leave to follow op this account of poor Dick 
Addle^ with a rule, that may peiiia^ps be serviceable 
to those who may happen to tind themselves in a si* 
milar distress. Let such as doubt, like Dick, of their 
pn^per destination, make choice at once of some 
humble handicraft employment, in which there is 
little risk to themselves, and a sure profit to the 
commnnity. In these unamfiitious walks of life, a 
failure can terminate in no very important evils; 
while, on the contrary, the unsuccessful trials which 
are every day made in the provinces of genius and 
taste, spread wide their mischievous ellects, and 
leave lasting impressions of injury and discredit. 

I have no dcmbt but that society must gain greatly 
by the general adoption of such a rule as I have laid 
down ; for where it loses one man of real genius, it 
will escape a score of pretenders. Besides which, 
perhaps it would be found, that out of the mass of 
mechanical industry, .into which I 'would throw all 
these hesitating gentlemen, the more subtile and vo- 
latile parts would rise with a chemical alacrity, and 
leave behind them the heavier and solider substances^ 
to occupy their natural places in the oriest of life. 

One of my ancestors, who was the greatest droll 
of all the Olive-branches, among other odd particu* 
lars, has left us a list of the accidental disooveriep 
which his different acquaintances have made of their 
own tsitiita, and the occasions of those disoovaries; a 
few artitelef 'of which I wilt \^y before my readers. 
HismotU>i^ ■'■'■'- "' ^' ' -^ 

Pbti ffUH^JaH voift htm oenigni 
Staam W te yejurif amtm^idei epitt^ MarU, 

/* Try aU^o>i cau, )^y int*rest, love, or letter j 
A lucky hit WD} do yoar b|»ines8 better. 'f 

Uth of Mkrch;i'67e.—Sam Stunt, happening to put 
himself into a pair of scales in the coqrse of 
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some experimenta on the eCfecta of air on the 
human body, discovered himself to be the exact 
weight for a horse; and, instead of a ridiculoos 

fhilosopher, is become a very learned jockey. 
April. — Tom Hardcastle, in endeavooring to 
be witty this day on all mankind, found be did 
better as a butt, and hu since served in that 
capacity, to the great entertumaeat of his 
friends. 

4th of June. — Ned Spftre-rib began to walk the hos- 
pital tiiia day, and coivinoed himself and the 
world, before night, Uiat nature had deugned 
him for'a cEifcass-bntcbcr. 

17th of August. — Will Cross-stick, who had written 
several' punfihlett, and much treason, without 
taming a peitmy, as he wu whistling out his 
mediiationfi, saw a rusty tbiot lying on the 
road: his '|e[iiuB took fiie nt the omen, and he 
is Hiice become a topping btiber U Shore- 
ditch. 

2d of September. — Jack Parsnip, who had began 
ItiS Career as a parlsh-oflicer, and had smce 
stuped forn'ard as a great politician, being ' 
pursued hard by tlie bailitis, hid himself in » 
thing-cart : his genius for gardening began im- 
mediately to make great shoots ; and the best 
melons in the county are now of his raising. 

illl of November. — Bob Sm'trk, after foUoiving the 
business of an attorney without success for 
many years^ found out his talent for mimicry 
u he followed' a rich 4ihe1« to the ^ve. 

lat of December.— Bed' 'Bodkin 'Was a fellow of ' 
sprightly partsl he felt d^isdoii^ of a genius 
lor something, btlt he did not know what: he 
tried various callings and occupations, till, being 
hired at the theatre to assist in the procession in 
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the tragedy of Alexander the Great, he scraped 
acquaintance with a journeyman tailor: his ge-- 
nius developed itself in a moment ; and before 
Alexander could well get into Babyloti, he drew 
a pair of scissors from his pocket, and made a 
desperate effi>rt to cabbage the skirt of his royal 
mantle. I am told that at this day there is no- 
thing in the whole trade so capital as the cut of 
Ben Bodkin's coats. 

9l>th of December. — ^As Bob Furbish was turning 
the comer of a street, his hat was blown off into 
an auctioneer's pulpit : he followed it close, and 
mounted the rostrum just as they had begun to 
bid for it The moment he saw the crowd be- 
low him, the workings of his mind were pro- 
digious ; he declared himself inspired, and hur- 
ried down Without his hat : the next day he en- 
• tered into tiiie profession ; and no man handler 
the hammer like Bob Furbish at this hour. 

12d of January, 1673. — Paul Puff had acted as ped- 
lar, puppetshow-man, and quack-doctor, till, 
being tempted on the evening of this day to 
take a hot mutton-pye in* exchange for a box 
of pills^ all the pastry-cook was lighted up in 
his soul, and his shop is now the most conside- 
rable in the city. 

But I must drop these drolleries of Mr. Isaac 
Olive-branch, my ^reat-great-grandfather, in order 
to leave room for the following letter. 

'' Sir, 

** I am a constant reader of the ' Looker-on,,' 
and confess I am pleased with your manner of treat* 
ing those diseases of the mind which have fallen uii«- 
der your contemplation. I have not yet, howeverj 
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had the good fortune to find in it a sufficient reknedy 
for my own. In order therefore that my case may 
be taken into consideration^ I wiU give you as accu* 
rate an account as I can^ both of the symptoms of 
the complaint, and of the methods I have nsedtowaids 
its cure ; requesting that whatever may appear to 
promise relief to your distressed patienljf may b^ 
publii^ed in your paper as soon as possible. 

'' I am a bachelor of about fifty years of age, and 
am a prey to a passion that consumes me. 1 can 
rest neither nisht nor day for the rage I feel for 
authorship, ana the honours of genius; the trophies 
of some Miitiades or other are fi>r erer disturbing 
my peace. How early this passion gained possessioi^ 
ofmymind^I cannot accurately inform you; but 
to the best of my remembrance I perceired the first 
intrusions of it about fifteen years ago, :when I was 
admitted a member of the-Royal Society. My whole 
distress arises firom my inability to discorer whether 
I am a man of g^us or not. . This is a discovery 
which I am extcemely anxious lo make, before I 
either entirely, resign the thoughts of becoming an 
author, or determine to enter upon this toilsome ca* 
reer. 

** Various are the means which I iiave pursued, 
and laborious are the Tesearches which I have made» 
to convinpe myself of a truth so necessary to the 
establishment of my peace or the increase of niy 
fame: among others, I collect from all quarters the 
lives and anecdotes of great men; and according as 
I find a similarity between their habits and my own, 
I judge of the extent of my capacity. The conse- 
quence of this is, that when I discover in myself a 
congeniality of thought or coincidence of behaviour 
with them, I am elated above measure, consider such 
an agreement as an undoubted proof of my genius» 

q2 
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and feel my mdi expand with aeer^ aasarances of 
immortality on earth; but if no points of similitode 
diflcorer themaeWeSy I am thrown at mice into de- 
nxMidency, and fed myself nnking to the level of 
tnose who have lain long forgotten in their tomb8. 
As I look apon snperioritY of genius to be the highest 
felicity here below, and dnlness as a terrible visita- 
tion, my mind is continually bandied between 
hope aond despair, dejection and pride. 

"All the night before last I passed in waking 
dreams of greatness, occasioned by my having some- 
where read, that, after the ordinary attendance at 
college, the great John Locke had, l^e myself, been 
jndg^ unqiuilified to take his degrees. Bot this 
happiness was only of a night's duration: in the 
morning my hopes were at once blasted, by readings 
in Plutarch's Lives, that Csesar was afflict^ with an 
epilepsy; a disorder from which I unfortunately 
found myself free. The melancholy impressions 
produced by this discovery were very soon removed 
by overhearing my landlady tell one of her neigh- 
bours, that during the paroxysms of a violent fever 
I had acted as B^m Swift uaed to do in his periodi- 
cal fits. 

'' My manners also are as variable as my happi- 
ness is uncertain ; for when I can detect no traces of 
similitude between my ordinary halnts, and those of 
the great man whose life I am reading, I take vio- 
lent pains to accommodate myself to the model I so 
much admire. I have suflfered, however, greatly in 
the course of this laudable ambition; for having 
heard that Ben Jonson used commonly to write with- 
out his coat, forgetting to inquire at what time of 
the year, I sat at my desk all January last in my 
doublet and hose, till I caught a rheumatism that 
nearly cost me my life. Hence the different lives I 
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read have as gf^ efifect apDn my* bdnduct as the 
passions of the cameleoff nptdn diib eo^i^ of its bbdy. 
At one time I am sileitf'aMsbh^^l^Addikih; at 
another^ conibrM^MliJ^Mo^'imm^ this 
day I as^me the ^^jtlheb£'Wd'^b»^t^^W^6&Ei. 
son ;' agam; I am ^dlle^iiii^Ofl,l4!k^'€i»i3^ I 

am pnmd atid hiapeVi^; ^ike 'Sivlftf fli^r tike 
Thoibofjisott/ tiiifodestlmaf^h^i^nfibg^' ifi^sl)^ I too* 
stantly caf^ albh^ imi'Mi m^^m^^r iM rnithbr 
whbsfeliferkiiit)5^iMg/'''-- ^^'i ^'^'' 

^'tt ^tl^ it(i*iie' of this^dM; «fi3^^, ^ 




have' bft^iV'fciisKed'iiy '«q«ff^ ^mf 4^WI8%& 
successful ih'^thi^^ ^-iS^t^^t^^pmrnptm 




attaining io '^ 'f (Aw«^ieofifilria«tthS^^ 
on life bthfer; ^^e'M^n ii^roxr*'«Al"t|tfe0i*ffi^^ 
hopes of lmihifriSH§?hg^ nty namfe'^^^Jpy^'Htelv 
almost entiifel^'^^ur-^ff, W i-eadif^ W *aa«fep% 
ffiants aAd iiygihids%<^1d3mitK'i N^e^ 
Here, in opp<feitibft ^^y;,ftvdaH^,j;h4if^^ 
nunds of m^n it^ gr^f^' 'pr6}^i^^tm f^ 'ht 
their bodies, thsjit author attempts to prove, mart; ^he 
middle stditnre is' WS %fed %''i«at«fe'%iieft^tual 




beciRty 

*' I was more' tlfiis^i i^li^V^d from the depression of 
mind occasicmed bV {h^ Senseless theory, when I 
found that Fenton- tne p^tr'Was six feet two inches 
high, which is precisely Ay size. I recovered from 
a similar dejection, that arose from rectding some- 
where that the poWer^ of the mind be^n»to decay 
from the age to which mine is approaching; when I 

q3 
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recollected tbat MUtfn.iirafr older than I ;aiiiiwhei& >lie 
began his iParadiae hosUj'^jH'Juiu . y i "ih.. / v>U': -r^ •i'? >" 

" But tbeoqu^stion MRbidb limft^veamck tfae« ffssU^ 
est troabla-to ui¥eflligiite>>ui^.V¥iietbeDkii5hk»Bd) be oC^ 
that particukuK-dialiie which Jsrffiecea^aiy torooilistitiite 
a man of genhis. I have bicafithfr^QKire intent ri^Mtt 
this objecti as I thought^ itx)fi9ned>lbejaHistpBMiiimng 
appearance of a compWtetdeownstratjkmii Jbairtitor^j 
mive perused irith mat^aittetttiic^'a^ «ikw dBiniabari 
of other famous ph]nio|pioiiit8ts; 4>«|i thodgbi^ des 
not suppose myam^ dofifbrntrnfiHiil ^l mathcma* 
tical genius^ I have neyer bfBiinalile[4t»ijp4tAirii 
the mensura^niLimiMlfiiig \im Ibeefmes ttfiij^ lay 
down, .f.ai'r^'^* IvM.V/ 

**1 would reconmiend it^ as well worthy the 
attention of some person who has arrived at a doe 
estimate of his abiutiea \si ^e. aid of this cnterion^ 
to construct a machine ot such a nature, that, upmi 
its admitting or excluding the head, the extent or 
weakness of i^ jSUMpity^ may ^.ascertained without 
further trouble. I snould consider it, too, as a great 
improvement of such a machine, if, since some are 
fitted by nature to excel in one branch of literature 
and some in another, it todld have the additional 
property of pqintifkgotit a direc^n of our talents 
conmrmable t6 the design of nat^ire. ' , ^ ^ , 

" This would be. ope i9tf the nmt solid inventions 
with which the ffenius of man has yet been inspired. 
Its utility would difllise" itself bv^r all pr6f<^^on8, 
trades, and deglr4^yamcul||)re^ would recover her 
sons, of which the pulpit, tiie bar, and the senate, 
had robbed her; and many a Cincinnatus would be 
recalled from.^e plough, to the 'bench and ^ the ca- 
binet I- cannot help iwing.suiprised, that in this 
age, in which a spirit forlhet improvement in manu* 
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factures and agricolturs io «iucli'pi«v«lli/wd' lubP 
been so smccessfully cttltiyated»^aii mriMltidti of 'tMi9i 
kind tthookl never Karelieett^aMeniptedyiWbk^liidit 
tend 90 powi^rfolly to focilitateinboitri by dlstribucki^'^ 
it in.fittdrdinr prvportioiii^ dnd with^teh li^lB^pi^^^^ 
psiailaonifialdts^ypoimmetttii;' "^ '/- uint^i^ to nhcn s 

suggcUanl, thgt^^my tbtrelaftprobttbly 'fa> i m w iftW C^ 
cl9»aim€fn vA^ tynpatii»ML^eB»akly^wktt'ifiifi''h9i^^ 
case whishli bafe ^nbiniiied ttytyioHy' 'in^lirtidiAar * 
attentsoiit^ dnr tom^laiiitiiifay ibe of )p^blid^'ftQmtc^i>'^ 
and'wH^milU9i«onsdtrl i-i^^sa 87£- 1 .gcm^g ko:? 

^ ^Mb^ misessdd aid obeiltiii4iinbld4fi^^ 

Will. WhetheraiE^'^ 

» •.' 1-^ r^.'A.iT -o? (xf Idjxo 0.1 e^'.i'-'Qii yd hc^^ut 
Oh, hoBr,<:aDft t|)Q^4ei«t«i!P9t||e ^flAms^redmod fcn? 

Of gi^^ wlHcl^Nal^.tp S«';i«r^t«Se»*j^^^Jio y i^C|Otf< 
The waroling wooalands, uie resounaing shonu ^ ^- ^ • 

The pomp of gro^M^^fyt&^<rf|Vc|»,^^^-^^ 
All t1iaC«helg^Mh[i^«f9idriiitaiiitt(fr; ' > ^^ ^^" « 
. AiKl'tUAMeQl^oeB4othcrK>agef'B?B^,c'r[^ .^-.^'w h :. 

Oh 

I HAVE often thought' it'Hi sad reflection ornnv]!^ ckntfl^' 
trymen, that kt thia.aeaBon;of ^thie • year, ~ and in this 
month especially, whenAthe Country puts on a new 
dress to attract us, and spreads out her green carpet 
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for us to trdid^upbh;' we should stili ptefci* the tin- 
selled 'fri^jieiy 'and artificial* sjplendor of public 
places in toWnfj *to tS^ linp^flntfhaisable'^ bel&bties and 
chastfe^efcdtati6rl^'if 'ttifal sc6tfety. ' It istor be ad^ 
mired 'ihUt alftatidn sb'stiidiM^'bf ftoi^lty-shduld i^till 
love to linger in the dull confines of 'fashionable 
unifortoity; T^hfle^'Natciiii; i^itt^ an universal and 
progressi*^^ t^rtAy,' rrif'hfei V^at pM}' fs painting 
the field* aAd' the caHi^S^Wth^'ii-'rteh succes- 
sion of colours; deiep^riiiig l*fe gloom of 'her arbours, 
heighteitJn^'thfe vivacity'bf heir U^ns, iaid purplihs 
over the distant *httl&' to /eiiiAi^ate he'f groves and 
her vistas. But thet^ is a soml^iKlng In the pleasures 
of the country, that reachds ftmch beyond the crati- 
ficatiori of the eye; a something that invigorates' the 
mind, that ^relets its hopted, that ^llay$ lis pettufba- 
tions, that mellows its affections; and' it vHll' gene- 
rally be founds that our happiest schemes and wisest 
resolutions ^Ve formed unde^ the mild influence of a 
country scene, and the soft oBsciiiriti^s'of rurtirretire- 
ment. 

I don't RnoW how 1£ i^," but, to my^ abstVaCted 
notion of thi?igs,'thari always appearis a mhcti less 
important animal whfetiT' View him in dU his relations 
with society, in the iiiiclsf df a larg^ iitV, than when 
I behold him irf his r6tiremt!nt, walking over his 
fields, and conteihplating Ms* 'pifbspect^? T\.*real agtid 
relative importance,! cbn^der'^^ diffet^f'thin'gs; 
and while all around fti^ arfe'p^ili'g'theTif'hbtha^^b 
what we Call persbn&l influefed, attd'poW^^ cott- 
nections, I keep all \fdf ^ileration f<)r hi'hi whbTbas 
obtained the great^tb6ifAhiahaV)ver himself,'khd lives 
the most independeiff!Ty''of'6Mrs. ' I'lck^k upon* such 
as are engaged in th^ busy ]()tii'suitd of gain, as subor* 
dinate eharactei^ to th^w who are arrived at the 
actual relish of innbcent pleasure ;' aiid the man who 
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has enlarged his mind to the enjoyment of all the 
beauties of nature which his eye can encircle, is in 
my thoughts a greater personage, and has a larger 
property in effect, than one who has risen to what is 
called weight in the country, by the force of connec- 
tions or riches. 

It is doubtless a great unhappiness to want a sense 
of rural pleasures : he who has no heart for delights 
so pore and natural, must bribe his appetite with a 
forced and artificial kind of enjoyment, for which 
cosily preparations must sometimes be made, some- 
times the invention must be racked, and sometimes 
the principles subdued. This morality, which mixes 
with our rural pleasures, gives to them that security 
of innocence, which is so necessary to constitute 
complete happiness, and vindicates their superiority 
overall the gaieties of town dissipation, which are at 
best but negative in a moral view, and which, in 
feeling minds, are generally attended with a sense 
of unworthiness, and the disquietude of inward re- 
proach. 

But, when I talk of the charms of a country life, 
I have not in my contemplation the sports and exer- 
cises of the fiela, which however I have no intention 
to disparage ; but my thoughts are turned towards 
those de^ and durable pleasures, which are support- 
ed by their connections with great objects and no- 
ble conclusions^ and require no effort or uproar to 
maintain their vigour and vivacity. Such pleasures 
are those which v^e feel in contemplating the blue 
canopy of the heavens, reflected on the hazy valleys, 
and wrapping them in rich confusion, when our minds 
catch the sympathy, and open their internal prospects 
into visions of immensity, varied by the colours of 
fancy, and brightened by the radiance of hope; such 
pleasures are tnose which expand the bosom in sur- 
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veying the kind proyisions of nature, andmpnrsuing 
in thought the bounties of ProYidence, through all 
the classes of his visible goyepiment; such pleasures 
as presented themselves to the mind of our great 
poet, when he wrote that feeling eulogy on rural 
gratifications, 

*' Sweet is the breath of mom, her rising sweet. 
With charm of earliest birds," &c. 

The first of this month is a day which I love to 
honour in my parish by some little celebration ; and 
the green before my house is usually on this occa* 
sion the scene of much genuine mirth and season-* 
able jollity. It is on this day that all the young 
women ot the parish seize, with earnestness, the op» 
portunity of testifying their gratitude to my mother, 
for her boimties through the year, by building up 
for her a little bower, which they decorate with 
garlands, and what devices they are capable of in* 
venting. 

Last Tuesday they were bent upon doing her par- 
ticular honour; for which purpose, the way from 
our garden-door to the arbour was covered with a 
carpeting of cowslips, enclosed with chains of flow- 
ers ; and two young girls came to my door early in 
the morning, each with a honeyc(Hnb in her hand, 
and begged to be permitted to carry the great chair 
in triumph to the temple which they had consecrated 
to my mother. This I saw done amidst a chorus of 
voices, in which as enviable an eulogy was uttered, 
as that which attended Camillus to the Capitol. I 
own, this testimony of simple regard made me glow 
with a conscious pleasure ; and I felt something like 
the pride of blood, at seeing this good old remain of 
the Olive-branch family raised to the highest honour 
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of which I had any conception. She smiled too^ 
herself, with more than her usual complacency, 
when, after the rustic dance round the May-pole 
was completed, every couple snatched a wreath from 
it, and, carrying it between them in the form of a 
festoon to her little sanctuary, threw it down at her 
feet. 

• To this ceremony another succeeded, that was not 
less agreeable to the feelings of the good old lady. 
It has always been, on this occasion, her custom to 
give a crown^piece to every poor family of merit in 
the neighbourhood ; while every girl that has gained 
the praise of diligence and good manners, is sure to 
be rewarded with a new milk-^pail, and a straw hat 
with cherryocoloured ribands. The great chair, 
which is the hot-bed of all my visions, is raised to 
greater importance in my eyes, since the honours it 
has lately received ; and I am in hopes that its jour- 
ney to the bower will be the occasion of its carrying 
me in my futiti*e dreams to the sylvan haunts of 
Faunns and the Dryads, or to the amber streams and 
amaranthine meadows of Elysian scenery. 

The morning after this little anniversary, I took 
a walk to the bower before breakfast ; and casting 
my eyes on the ground, I saw a piece of paper in 
the form of a note, which I had too much curiosity 
not to take up immediately; and was glad when 
breakfast was Announced, that I might have the sa- < 
ttsfaction of reading its contents to the old lady. 
It was directed to the Rev. Simon Olivebranch ; and 
upon opening it, I could not help thinking that the 
hand-writing looked very like Miranda's; a suspi* 
cion which was not a little confirmed by the whim- 
sicahiesd of the conception, and the goodness of th© 
desigti. 
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^ The Pelitioa of a veiy mmiee$i% usdiil, and 
mndi-aliawd penon, to that grave Reformer, 
Uie Rer. Simon Olm-brmdi, 

«« Hnmbly showeth, 

" That yoor pedtkmer has most flerioosly to 
oomplam of dhrers abases and ontrages, which he 
hnn&ily oonoeires it is within yoor province to 
chastise. He will begin, however, with stating his 
claims and pretensions^ and then proceed to enume- 
rate the instances in which his merits are despised, 
and his rights trampled under foot. 

" That yoor petitioner is the healthiest, fio- 
ridest, and ccMneliest of twelve brothers ; and is the 
father of Uiirty children ; all of whom have been 
well brought up, and preserve their posts and exe- 
cute their fimctiiMis with nnfiuling oider and pnnc- 
tuali^. 

" Your petitioner's exemplary mildness of temper 
should give him a peculiar claim to the attention of 
one of the Olive-branch fiunily, as sympathy of 
character generally begets mutual kindness. He 
can plead, besides, that he has known your whole 
race these many centuries; and can carry his per- 
sonal recollection back to anecdotes and facts con- 
cerning them, much beyond the compass of your 
mother's records, ancient as they are. He nursed 
your great-grandfather on his lap, when he was yet 
unable to walk; and gave him a nosegay before he 
could lisp out tobacco-stopper. He luis the honour 
of informing you, that he brought into the world a 
great-grandson of Shem, v>'\io was the son of I<ioah, 
&c.: that this great-grandson of Shem attached a 
considerable number of followers to himself, by reason 
of his pacific qualities, and settled on the borders of 
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the Euphrates, where, it 19 ssud, he planted the first 
Olive ; for that which the dove bfotight to the ark 
was only a branch of the' wild'specie^"^ *His youngest 
son was named m — T^b^ or Olive-brjanch; and with 
him the race of Oliye-braqch^s properly began. 
That your petitioner has ever looked with great atfec- 
tion on this goodly race, and has always received 
particular honours at their Hands. That h^ humbly 
hopes, therefore, that the last of this ancient family 
will not refuse .to listen to bis requisitions, which 
are founded on such just pretensions. 

" That he has also great merits to pleadf, inde- 
pendent of his connections with the house of Olive- 
branch. That he is the only even-tempered character 
out of twelve brothers, the rest being all either too 
warm and passionate, or too cold and severe ; and 
the one, especially, who was bom just before him, 
is so fretful and fickle, that there is no knowing what 
to do with him, not to mention that he has a malig- 
nant pleasure in making fools of his majesty's subjects. 
That^ besides the negative merit of preserving his 
temper in the midst of such examples, he and his 
thirty sons are 'employed in the active office of 
dressing out our general mother the Earth, and pro- 
moting her fhiitfiilness and abundance. 

" That your petitioner is not only prodigal of his 
benefits and kindnesses to man, but may claim, in a 
very high degree, the merit of impartiality in the 
distribution of them, holding all ranks in the same 
estimatidn, and oftentimes drying up the tears of the 
wretched, and creating a sunshine in his thoughts. 
That ids thirty soh^ too, who join him in this humble 
petition, are always occupied, whenever their turn 
comes round, in spreading joy and love and beauty and 
abundance, over the face of the earth. Ever studious 
of the honour of their family, they are tainted with 
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no mean jealousy of each other's abilities ; and one 
brother is continually improying upon the work of 
the other. It is also an extraordinary - peculiarity 
belonging to them, that they are mature in proportion 
to their youth ; and the youngest of them all is the 
ripest and forwardest. Sometimes, when your pe- 
titioner has finished his own task, he observes one 
of them flying over the.commons and wastes, to hang 
every furze-bush he can meet, with golden baskets. 
Others are seen successively employed in clustering 
the lilac, perfuming the violet, forging the yellow 
cliain of the liburnum, hooding the sweet-pea, and 
variegating the daisy. Another will employ himself 
in sweeping the train of his green garment over the 
meads and lawns, and leave impressed upon their 
surface a glossy** verdure. This undertakes, as his 
charge, the painting of the almond blossom ; while 
his next brother is occupied as musician to the grove, 
and teaches to the lark its matins, and its vespers to 
the nightingale. 

" Your petitioner trusts he need not enlarge upon 
his merits with the love-sick part of mankind : the 
influence of his family in propitiating the fair objects 
of their vows, and in lending an irresistible persua- 
sion to their addresses, is so evident, as to challenge 
even human ingratitude to deny it. 
. ** Your petitioner ha» now only to state the topics 
of his complaint, which he will do as briefly as 
possible, not caring to expatiate upon matters so 
clear and striking. 

" Ist, The greatest part of those who used to do 
him honour at their rural seats, are now so disre* 
spectful as to remain in town during his anniver- 
sary. 

" 2d, That he is even unable - to enforce the 
attendance of the country folks, who are ao brutal as 
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to prefer the beasts over Exeter 'Change to his lambs 
and his nightingales. 

'/ 3d> That the people of London and the neigh- 
bourhood are pleased with insulting him, by putting 
some of the best clothes his wardrobe contains, upon 
the backs of chimney-sweepers. 

'' 4th, A great many old ladies have abused him 
beyond measure, and called him dull and stupid, for 
no other reason than because he has robbed them of 
a party at Whist or Cassino. 

" 5th, Some of the same faction attempted his life 
not a week ago, by shutting out the sun, and light- 
ing up candles before six. — N. B. This is a desperate 
gang of old (lenders, who have frequently attempted 
to murder Time, your petitioner's father, and have 
obliged him to go armed with a scythe. 

" 6th, Some young ladies, lately arrived in town 
from Gloucestershire, to whom your petitioner gave 
a copy of his receipt for colouring the rose, and 
bleaching the lily, have lately been using a wretched 
mixture, they call the Turkish Wash. 

" 7 th, Some young fortune-hunters, at Bath, the 
other day, found a resemblance for your petitioner 
in old Mrs. D. who has not a tooth in her head. 

" 8th, A large party at Faro was made, on the 
evening of his anniversary, at a great house in Pic-* 
cadilly; and the cards were flying about, while his 
herald, the Cuckoo, whom he had sent out some days 
before with his own invitations, was in the neighbour- 
hood of Hyde-Park. 

'' 9th, The sentiments which your petitioner used 
to inspire, are now called romantic; and he verily 
believes that if he were himself to court a lady ar- 
rayed in his mantle of lilies, and breathing out his 
love-like ambrosia, he should be treated with disdain 
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nnleat he cooU show her a carriage with a owple of 
handsome footmen behind it. 

** Your petitioner forbears to bring forward a 
variety of charges, as weighty as those he has al- 
ready prodoced ; trusting that these will be amply 
sufficient to induce yon to take his case into yoor 
most serions consideration: in which confidence 
your petitioner will ever pray for your happiness 
while Hying, and will strew his choicest flowers on 
the tombs of your ancient motherand yourself, when 
it shall please Providence to give to the worms the 
remnant of the Olive-branch family. 

I shall conclude with a letter from poor Eugenic 
to his Amelia, containing a little poem not unsuit- 
able to the subject of this paper. 



" My dearest Love, 

" My little vista in the wood begitia to look 
delightful: — 1 have just made a seat in it which is 
to be sacred to you, when you deign to pay it a visit; 
and the woodbine seems to make haste to grow about 
it, as if it were preparing to receive no vulgar guest. 
Yesterday evening, as I sat in your little temple, I 
tried to fill up the vacancy your absence always 
leaves in my mind, by writing a few verses to a Bee 
that was playing around me, by way of present to 
you on this first day of May; a day which I know 
you love to see honoured. 

VERSES TO THE BEE. 

*• Daughter of Spring, that ply'gt thy mazy flight, 
" Telling a love-tale to the list'ning air, 

'* Wherever buds of balmy breath invite, 
" Borne on thy busy wings of gosssmer ! 
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" Here, little spoiler, seek the haants of Spring, 
'' For here the hare-bell .^ives its still retreat; 

'* Here ply thy cares, thy cheerful descant sing, 
" And fearless sport around my mossy sieat; 

*< For here the violet sweet exhales its halm, 
** And here the rose-hud locks the hreath of May ; 

-'( Nor fear from me the hostile hand of harm, 
** Ruthless to tear thy treasured sweets away. 

" But haste thee, wanderer ; day's last lingering light 
'* With dying lustre paints the lowering sky : 

" Ah ! haste thee, wanderer, ere the treacherous night 
" Conceal some feathered ruffian hovering nigh. 



" 60, and with speed unlock thy little cell, 

'* And wind thy welcome horn, that friends may hear; 

** 60, in thy wajcen chamber peaceful dwell; 
" For passion, restless passion, riots here. 

" How blest art thou, to roam to ev'ry flowV, 
" Repose thy load, and sink to cloistered rest ! 

" Ah ! could I so repay the weary hour, 
*' So soothe the sorrows of my lab' ring breast! 

" How long, my dearest Love, shall I envy the 
repose of every thing around me, and wait the slow^ 
performance of that promise which you have made 
with those " lips that lock the breath of May,'* to 
your faithful and fond 

" Eugenic !" 
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N« 19. SATURDAY, MAY 12. 



Vino veridibili Olivi tuspensd nihil est opus. 

There needs no Olhe-braoch to recommend a good Paper. 

JTie following Epistle, which comes to me from Oxford, 
suggests a better remedy than I could discover my- 
se(ffor that malady of the mind complained of in 
the letter that appeitrtd in my paper of last Sa- 
turday. Wlicn I am consulted in these difficult cases, 
as I pretend to no panaceas or elixirs for mental in-' 
frmities, I think it fair to call in the faculty to my 
aid; and I do not know where to turn myself with 
greater confidence than to a society which I venerate, 
as consisting, in general, of the truest patriots in lite- 
rature, and the natural protectors and promoters of 
genius and of science. 

** Reverend Sir, 

" No apology can be necessary for commu- 
nicating, to a person who has the interests of the 
public so much at heart, any scheme or invention 
by which its welfare may be materially promoted. 
Do not be alarmed, my good sir, at the mention of 
public interests, as if I were about to shock your 
disposition to peace and literature, by suggesting 
any crude ideas of political reform : very different is 
the subject of my letter. Discoveries which can 
enable ships to sail without wind, carriages to move 
without horses ; schemes for the abridgement of 
pensions and pluralities ; and expedients which will 
secure the presence of a rector in his parish, and a 
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diocesan ia his district^ for at least nine months oat 
of the twelve ; are topics infinitely ahove the scope 
and pretensions of my talents ; and, from a mixture 
of delicacy and diffidence, I confess myself extreme- 
ly averse to the discussion of them. 

*' Resigning therefore to others the wide range of 
political disQuisition, I am content that my own poor 
efibrts shoula be confined to the humble and neg" 
lected provinces of English literature. Now^ sir, 
the greatest obstacle to the real improvement of the 
arts among us, appears to me to have arisen from an 
unfortimate blunder through which authors have to- 
tally mistaken the bearings of their genius^ and ap- 
plied it to those subjects, of all others^ in which it 
was impos»ble they should excel. 

'' Thus the poet affects metaphysical subtlety ; 
the philosopher, poetical embellishment ; the divme 
enters the list with the painter and musician; while, 
to complete the tlimax of cross-purposes, and render 
' confusion worse confounded,' the female politician 
quits the sampler and the spindle, to discover the 
origin of civil government, and to maintain, with 
senatorial eloquence, the Rights of Manl It is ob- 
vious that this unnatural perversion of genius, and 
misapplication of talents, must produce as much dis- 
order in the literary world, as would result from a 
<x>nfiision of trades and professions to the common 
offices and occurrences oi civil life. 

*' To provide some effectual remedy for this sort 
of evil, has been for many years the wish of my 
heart, and the constant employment of my leisure ; 
and I know not that I should ever have escaped 
from the embarrassments in which I have been in- 
volved by this research, had I not enjoyed the ho- 
nour of a correspondence with a distinguished pro- 
fessor of a foreign university. My enterprise tony 
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i^peafed to be hopeless ; fer what project coald be 
more difficult ana haaardoiiSy than the attempt to 
oonyince authors, or to furnish them witli the means 
of coDYincing themselyes, that they had totally 
misapprehended their powers, and were unqualified 
by nature and habits for the pursuits they had chosen? 
lliis, you will readily allow, was no very jfiromising 
task ; and after yarious schemes, soccessive efforts, 
and repeated communications on the subject, I began 
to despair of ever bringing my labours to a success- 
ful issuei unless something could be invented, which 
might decide these nice questions by an appeal to 
the senses, and exhibit a palpable and nniailing 
evidence upon the point in dispute. 

'' Poetry has been from childhood my favourite 
study ; and as I acquired a relish for the best pro- 
ductions of that divme art, from the observations of 
my uncle Geof&ey, a man eminent for the taste and 
solidity of his criticisms, my first wish was to do 
honour to my favourite study, by furnishing the 
community of poets, at present so numerous, with a 
just criterion whereby they might ascertain tiie ex- 
tent of their powers, and discriminate their peculiar 
tendencies. This project I was upon the verge of 
abandoning as viuonary and impracticable, when I 
received the enclosed letter from my ingenious 
friend Tiberius Vosterhusius, whom I had some 
months since excited to the same pursuit. The ori- 
ginal is in the German language ; but, for the benefit 
of a numerous description of society, I mesoi the poets 
and poetesses of our island, I beg to present it to 
you in an English dress. 

' January, 1792. 

'It is with the most animated satisfaction! in- 
form you that an infiadlible standaid has at lenglli 
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been discoyered for the estimate and regulation of 

Eoetical genius. The discovery has been celebrated 
ere with unusual rejoicings; the experiments it has 
given rise to^ are daily tried with the most certain 
success; and the results in many instances have 
occasioned scenes the most laughable and ridiculous 
that the imagination can paint. Since the properties 
of the magnet were revealed, I know not that chance 
has led the votaries of science to any secret more 
wonderful in its nature, or important in its effects. 
In short, sir, a fluid has been discovered which pos- 
sesses the surprising quality of showing the precise 
degree of genius which belongs to any pretender to 
poetical excellence. 

' It has at present obtained no better appellation 
than that of the sympathetic fluid ; but I hope, when 
it is more known, and has been submitted to the 
inspection of your English societies, it will be ho- 
noured with a title more expressive of its merits. 
The mode of using it is as follows : a certain quantity 
is poured into a small thermometer; and this is 
applied, for a few seconds, to the temporal artery : 
the tube is fixed upon a scale marked at certain 
intervals with the words, 

Epic, 
Tragic, 
Lyric, ^ 

&c. &c. &c. 
' If the fluid rise gradually, and remain fixed and 
motionless, opposite to either of the titles upon the 
scale, the experimenter may assure himself that he 
possesses talents eqi^l to that particular branch of 
the art. On the contrary, if the liquor ascends with 
a rapid irregular motion, appears in a state of fer- 
mentation, and then falls hastily within the bulb, 
he cannot show his prudence more, than by acquies- 
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<;ing in the infallible decisions of his little silent 
monitor^ whose verdict is not to be altered by sap« 
plications or bribies. Many chemical experiments 
have been made by our learned friend Slantenbun- 
kias^ upon this unparalleled fluid, but without effect: 
it hitherto escapes the most delicate analysis ; and 
ltd sympathetic property is the only one with which 
we are at present acquamted. 

' You will have pleasure in hearing that a separate 
establishment is soon to be erected, for a professor 
and six students, to whom the care of making these 
inimitable criteria is to be publicly consigned. A 
statute is also in contemplation, whereby it will be 
forbidden to any member of this university to com- 
pose verses on any subject^ without consulting a 
poetical regulator, duly stamped with the arms of the 
Academy ; and authorised, moreover, by the signa- 
ture of the above-mentioned professor. I cannot 
conclude without congratulating you upon the rare 
merit of this important discovery, and expressing a 
hope that the enclosed may arrive' safe, and meet 
wi^ your approbation. 

' Yours, &c. 

' Tiberius Voltebhusius.' 

' N. B. Immediately on the discovery, we found 
it difficult to prevail on authors to submit to the trial. 
Our fashionable bards were extremely shy: at length 
experiments were made, by order of the magistracy, 
upon three poets now under confinement at our pub- 
lic prison ; one convicted of blasphemy and an Ode 
to Liberty ; another, of writing obscene verses ; the 
third, of stealing a shirt and six pair of silk stockii^^ 
besides seducing the affections of his patron's wife.' 
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" Such is the interestmg commimication of my 
worthy correspondent Tiberius. Nothing could be 
more welcome .to me than the arrival of this little 
magical tube. I cannot describe the emotions into 
which I was thrown upon taking it into my hands; 
and was half wild, till 1 found, a proper subject on 
whom its effects might be tried. It was not long 
before an opportunity occurred; for,- a few days 
after the receipt of it^ I happened to dine with a 
certain great patron, whose table is always luxuri- 
ously spread before the sons of Apollo, several of 
whonfr were then in company. Excellent wines, and 
mirth, and wit, and song, went round, and at length 
began to overpower the faculties of many of these 
enthusiastic votaries, when the thought struck me of 
having recourse to the criticisms of my pocket com- 
panion ; and> by occasionally changing my place, I 
gained an exact scale of the poetical capacities of 
each. 

- " The gentleman on whose temple I first placed 
my poetemeter, was a poet of considerable fame in 
high life, having written odes, comedies, tragedies, 
and a sort of epic poem. I had never read his 
works ; but having seen them in a second edition, 
thought they might have some merit, and that the 
gay circle that approved them might not be entirely 
destitute of true taste. But what was my surprise,- 
when, on the application of the tube, the column 
instantly rose with a very disturbed motion; and 
having made a momentary pause at each degree in 
the s<»le, it sunk with a kind of guggling noise that 
had nearly awakened the slumbering bard ! I conti- 
nued to hold it in the same position, hoping that the 
liquor might take a situation more favourable to the 
author, but in vain : the decision was irreversible, 
and it refused to ascend. 
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'' I renewed my experiment upon my neighbdar 
on my left hand, who, I had been assured by some 
person, as a kind hint, was a pretender to the laurel, 
with very few of the necessary qualifications. From 
this trial, therefore, I hoped to discover the young 
poet's real talents, and the truth or injustice with 
which his brethen had pronounced his secret sen- 
tence. As there was something ingenuous and spirit- 
ed in the countenance of this gentleman, that had, 
during the whole day, coaciliated my good will, I 
was sorry to observe, that, after the application of 
the tube for a few seconds, no visible alteration took 
place. I was puzzling to find the cause of this cir- 
cumstance, when the liquor began to mount upwards 
with a slow and steady motion ; and, having arrived 
at the mark Sonnet, it there became stationary, and 
appeared infinitely more bright and transparent than 
I had ever remarked it. After reposing at this point 
some time, it gradually ascended to Tragic; at which 
degree it remained awhile, and then subsided regu- 
larly to its former post. From this I inferred that 
the author*s genius qualified him for a higher species 
of composition ; but that he was withheld, by modes- 
ty, from the attempt. This decision gave me infinite 
oelight ; and I could not help casting a look of indig- 
nation and reproof towards those illiberal detractors 
who had been base enough to derogate from so real 
and so diffident a genius. 

" In the course of the evening I had informed my- 
self accurately of the poetical powers of every indi- 
vidual present. The verdicts were various, as you 
may imagine: sometimes the fluid appeared dark 
and turbid; at other times it retained its natural 
colour; and once it became perfectly luminous and 
bright: it ascended also to diilerent heights, with 
diderent degrees of emotion. Of one gentleman it 
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five me a very favourable intimation. Upon inquiry 
found that he had not yet been prevailed upon to 
publish any of his compositions, though a club of 
wits, with what views I know not, had long urged 
him to that dangerous step. 

'' These, sir, were the first experiments that I 
made upon the arrival of this marvellous instrument; 
and as I have been in habits of frequenting the chief 
literary societies of both sexes, I soon ibund excellent 
opportunities of enriching my stock of discoveries. 
Every fresh acquisition I have used myself to write 
down with the most scrupulous precision, upon my 
return to my lodgings; so that I have now, in my 
porte-feuille, a sheet of fool's-cap, on which a great 
many poetical names of consequence in the present 
age may be found, with the sentence of the fluid 
faithfully annexed. This awful and tremendous 
record, which, if divulged, would consign hundreds 
of volumes to perpetual oblivion, I promise to conceal 
with inviolable secresy, provided that the convicted 
authors henceforward desist from publication. Should 
they, however, in contempt of this my solemn notice, 
and lenient reserve, continue to obtrude their futile 
productions upon the attention of the world, I hereby 
declare, that 1 will, from time to time, insert in the 
most approved journal of the republic of letters, 
certain authentic and indubitable extracts from this 
my Liber Veritatis. 

** During the course of my observations on this 
subject, I have remarked, that, in almost every in- 
stance, the liquor was violently agitated upon rising 
to Ode and Pastoral ; from wnich I concluded that 
these branches of the art were either difficult in the 
extreme, or that the circumstances of the age were 
unpropitious to the cultivation of them. Now, my 
good Mr. Olive-branch, I leave it to you to consider 
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whether the introdoction of these regulators be at 
present practicable ; how far any opposition to the 
use of them is to be apprehended from our academi- 
cal professors ; and whether the ^vriters for the two 
theatres will readily agree to the establishment of 
so severe and impartial a test. 

"The mode of introducing them could .not be 
very difficult. Presses may be licensed through the 
kingdom^ and an Act passed^ by which every printer 
should be obliged to furnish himself with a tnbe^ and 
bound to refuse publication to authors who had not 
received the necessary sanction. As I disclaim all 

Eolitical disquisitions, better heads must determine 
ow far the importati(m of these little instruments 
(which will doubtless be very great) may constitute 
a new branch of national commerce. I cannot avoid 
expressing this hint, because I hear, from good au- 
^ority, that the Dutch, who have no poets in their 
country, and consequently no use for these tubes, 
mean nevertheless to profit from the discovery, by 
making it a part of their carrying trade. In the 
mean time, if you can suggest an expedient th&t will 
less affect the liberty of the press, than the idea re- 
specting licences, &c. you will confer a lasting obli- 
gation on your 

^* Humble servant, 

" Stephen Stanza,'* 
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N» 20. TUESDAY, MAY 15. 



Suornun lute f 

To what end do these things condoce f 

EMPIRE OF NOTHING. 

SECOND PART. 

Ir what I have already related of my extraordinary 
vision of the Empire of Nothing have left any curio^ 
sity in the minds of my readers, they will not think 
it too early to give them the rest of it. 

After having been pretty much fatigued with th^ 
bustle, pomp, and noise, of the great city of Tinti- 
nabia, I entreated my guide to conduct me a little 
way up the country ; a request which he acceded to 
with his usual complaisance, and immediately ordered 
his balloon to be brought round to meet us at one of 
the gates, called Addle-gate, where the road begaa 
which led to the palace of his Inane Majesty. In 
the mean time we continued our walk through the 
suburbs of the city ; and passing on through Rotten- 
row and Trumpery-street, we came to Abra-Cadabra- 
square, one side of which was filled up with the great 
college of arts and sciences. Being myself of a 
learned profession, 1 felt a strong inclination to make 
some inquiries respecting the institutions and prac- 
tices of this venerable community; and it was doubt* 
less an instance of great good fortune, that my guide» 
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being himself a considerable member of it, was well 
able to instruct me in all these particulars. 

I haye not room to give a detail of half what I saw, 
much less relate all the observations I made upon 
the spot : I shall give my readers merely a glance 
into this emporium of literature and philosophy. It 
was here that the very spirit of inanity and nothing- 
ness seemed to reside, and that the taste for genuine 
nonsense prevailed in its classical purity. 

The public library, which I was told was a com- 
plete repository of the national learning, was con- 
tained in a vast amphitheatre, that made a most re- 
splendent show of ornamented binding. I enter- 
tained myself with turning over as many volumes, as 
my time would permit ; and must confess, that the 
matter they comprised was, in general, of a graver 
cast than those which the booksellers' shops had pre- 
sented. One whole compartment, which I was in- 
formed contained a hundred thousand volumes, was 
wholly allotted to treatises on conjuration with cards, 
and the rules of leger-de-main. Next to that was a 
similar space, taken up with dissertations on the black 
art, and the study of demonology and witchcraft. 
Modem metaphysics made a most important figure 
in this wonderful collection ; and the learning accu- 
mulated on the subject of animal magnetism, was the 
pride of their academy. The rules of divination had 
occupied no small number of their schoolmen and 
philosophers; and having these short and satisfactory 
modes of ascertaining the future, they held it folly, 
if not impiety, to reason from the past. In politics, 
the books of the highest authority were such as pro- 
mulgated principles the most abstracted from man's 
nature and capacities ; and the vulgar notioir of ^civil 
society, as composed of individual men, had )ong 
been exploded as the ground-work of their political 
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reasonings. All their practical rules of government 
and civil polity were drawn from the consideration of 
human beings^ as existing in a collective, metaphy- 
sical, corporate capacity ; and to man, in this sublime 
and contemplative idea of him, were all laws to be 
so framed and tempered as, at length, to constitute 
an indivisible invisible part of his spiritual essence ; 
to rush into a sort of sudden sympathetic union 
with the qualities of the soul ; and thus to anticipate 
the completion of our nature, and carry us at once 
mto the order of superior intelligences. 

I was very much chagrined, feeling as I do for the 
credit of the fair sex, to see so many female cofitri« 
butors to this learned lumber, the warmth of whose 
fancies does not always sufier them to engage in 
these stubborn disquisitions with a sufficient regard 
to facts and possibilities. 

While we were thus considering this class of 
learned productions, my guide called my attention 
to a manuscript very superbly bound and letteredi 
purporting to be the Scheme of a Commonwealth. 
Before we turned over any of the paeesof this valuable 
book, I was apprised of a feature of this nation's po- 
lity, which I believe is peculiar to itself, and may be 
a ract important to be known to my countrymen and 
others in these goodly times of political experiment. 
There was a certain island, situated at the distance 
of about two thousand miles from the great kingdom 
of Nothing, and nearly as far separated from every 
other shore. The property of this island had for- 
merly been vested in the crown of Inania, or the 
great kingdom of Nothing ; and as it was barren of 
every produce that was marketable in the ntother 
country, being entirely covered with solid timber 
and substantial fruits, it had long been made the re- 
ceptacle of obnoxious persons* of which description 

s3 
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a very large snpply was annually exported from the 
shores of Inania. But though the productions of 
this country were considered as of no value by this 
whimsical nation, yet a means had been found of 
tumins it to very admirable account. A society of 
politiaans had lately sprung up within the walls of 
the university, which, as it had innovated upon the 
long-established modes of treating the great ques- 
tions of civil polity, having so far inverted the order 
of inquiry as to postpone Irjrpothesis to experiment, 
had with great difficulty obtained their charter of in- 
corporation. By making, however, such proposals as 
his Inane Majesty could not resist; having, as my 
oracle informed me, paid into the royal treasury a 
prodigious sum in horse-chesnuts, which was the 
specie of that country ; they were admitted purchasers 
of this island, which they had destined to the pur- 
pose I shall now explain to my readers. 

The object of this society carried with it very lofty 
pretensions, being nothing less than an undertaking 
to promote and improve political knowledge, by a 
course of philosophical experiments; and as the com- 
pass which experiments of such magnitude demanded 
must needs be extensive, they bad, by the aid of a 
general subscription, enabled themselves to purchase 
this remote territory, with a view to try therein each 
new theory of government, that was thought worthy 
of experiment by this highly patriotic fraternity, ft 
was the rule of the society to prepare, digest, and 
render mature fi>r trials onc^ in every two years, a 
new scheme of a commoi^wealth ; and at every ex- 
piration of that term, to dispatch to the devoted 
island, with all due observance of ceremony, a 
drauffht or instrument, containing the new constitu- 
tional system, with the seal of the corporation sub- 
inined, which was immediately to be established by 
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proclamation^ and to displace eyery vestige of former 
institutions. The proceedings of this extraordinary 
body produced two very dinerent effects: to the 
mother country^ it was a source of everlasting expec- 
tation, and kept up a very lively suspense in the pub- 
lic mind; to the unhappy theatre of these political 
dramas, it occasioned a perpetuity of bloodshed and 
horror, in so much that there was need of very large 
and frequent draughts of population from the ports 
of Inania. As the inhabitants of this miserable place 
were merely considered as the subjects of experi- 
ment, and that for an object so vast as the interest of 
human nature at large, their pains and sufferings 
weighed nothing in so unequal a scale ; and it was 
thought the mark of a very diminutive mind, to la- 
ment the catastrophes consequent upon these trials, 
or to cherish any moral or humane scruples respect- 
ing them. So rast did these plans of government 
follow each other, and so sudden and radical a change 
was necessary, at every introduction of a fresh sys- 
tem, to give it immediate effect, that it was impossi- 
ble for the habits of the pe4>ple to keep pace with 
these transitions, or for the best-disposed member of 
this versatile community to be cognisant of the laws 
under which he was to live. The first month, there-v 
fore, after the new establishments had been import- 
ed, or, in other words, the commission of the new 
constitution had been opened, was sure to bring 
many hundreds to public execution, who, in the per<« 
plexity of jarring codes, mistook the rule of their po- 
litical conduct, and were hanged as traitors to-aay 
for the patriotism of yesterday. A leap-year was 
always particularly sanguinary, as it had never been 
settled whether the intercalary day belonged to the 
old or the new establishments, till the commissioners 
or deputies had time to determine the point, which. 
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was generally about a month after that day. And 
as this resolution of the deputies operated by relation 
to the time in which it respected^ for an anxious pe- 
riod after every leap-year^ no one knew whether he 
was a traitor or not ; and every individual in the 
island was potentially guilty of a capital crime, till 
the moment in which this fact, as to the day, was de- 
cided. As might be supposed, under such circum<i> 
stances, civil wars and domestic factions were no very 
uncommon events in this country ; and the truth 
was, that an immense force was necessary to give 
effect to each fresh constitution that was to be tried 
upon this devoted community. 

The manuscript which my conductor had put into 
my hands, was a counterpart of another draught 
which had been lately sent over to this island, and 
which contained one of these probatory schemes of 
a conmumwealth, that had raised peculiar hopes of 
success among the people of Inania. It was thought 
to be so happily conceived as to be hardly of human 
composition ; and having for its end, universal peace, 
love, and harmony, it was judged worthy of an extra- 
ordinary military equipment, to procure its more ef- 
fectual introduction. It being the invention of a ee« 
lebrated female personage of the city of Tintinalna, 
who had, as I was told, distinguished herself by many 
specimens of genius, according to the taste of that 
city, I was inouced to bestow upon it something more 
tiian a cursory attention. The general reasoning on 
which the positive laws contained in this subtle sys- 
tem of legislation was grounded, was, as £ar as I can 
veoollect, to this purpose. 

'* Man is a ample, not a compounded being : — ^he 
has no elemental evil or good in his composition; 
but such as are called his good and evil propensities 
are indifferent in themselves, and take their colonr 
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and quality from the relation they bear to the things 
without us. In reality and in truths we are all righ- 
teous in our original natures ; and as we are born^ so 
should we contuiue innocent, were it not that these 
original qualities of our nature^ by coming in con- 
tact with contagious and contaminating mischiefs, 
disseminated through life, and banefully implicated 
in every system of polity and jurisprudence, con- 
tract an adventitious character and tendency that 
designates them as evil propensities. It is thus that 
colours, by being blended one with the other, lose 
their original denomination; but as blue would never 
of itself become green, without the admixture of 
yellow, so neither would the original qualities of the 
mind contract any stain or discoloration, unless 
driven into union with the impure objects of life, 
and the hurtful ingredients with which all human 
institutions have hitherto been dashed. The only 
method by which this deformation of the human 
character and disposition can be prevented, is to 
preserve it from all contagion, and so to dispose all 
the circumstances of life, by the force of our arti- 
ficial institutions, as to render them incompatible 
with vicious habits and pursuits; on the same prin- 
ciple of reasoning that frames are constructed to 
straighten crooked limbs, and backboards are used 
where children are inclined to be round-shoul- 
dered.^' 

Solon being asked if he had given to the Athe- 
nians the best laws, answered, that he had given to 
them the best they could bear — a sentiment very 
much applauded by Montesquieu; but which did 
not so strike our fair lawgiver. She was for con- 
triving such legislative arrangements as were to 
make no allowances for human imperfection ; and, 
despising those loose and uncompacted systems 
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which are adapted to a being of infirmity and pas- 
sion, was for contriving a pure scheme of polity, in 
which human corruption was not to be supposed, 
syid to the shape and proportions of which man's 
nature and propensities were to be tbrcibly adjusted* 
There was a vast deal of reasoning to this effect, in 
a very elaborate introduction to the provisions which 
followed ; but as I had already spent a great deal of 
my time in this examinationj I could only afford a 
very few minutes to a further consideration of the 
work, and have therefore but a superficial recollec- 
tion of the substance of those rules and canons of 
polity which were erected on this novel foundation. 
I can remember, however, that all the ten command- 
ments were proposed to be re-enacted by legisla- 
tive author] ty> and enforced by very heavy penal- 
ties. It was to be felony, without benefit of clergy, 
not to love one's neighbour more than one's self; 
and if a man were to be smitten on one side of his 
face, and refused to olfer the other, such refusal 
might be punished by an action at law, in which 
treble damages were recoverable. There was not to 
be a landmark throughout the whole country, and 
property was to be distributed in proportions of 
exact equality; and even this property was to be 
merely nominal ; for as every man was to have a 
right to his neighbour's cow or horse, he could have 
no exclusive right to his own. If a married pair 
were* without children, they were to be conipelled to 
take a share in the education of their neighbour's 
offspring; and it was a high misdemeanour not to 
love them as their own. If a man or woman la- 
boured under any bodily deformity, they were re- 
spectively entitled to the hand of the handsomest 
person of the opposite sex, among their acquaint- 
ance, to compensate for this disparity of natural en- 
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dowment. No person was to be guilty of the 
smallest intemperance ; and, to prevent excesses, 
every one was constrained, under very rigorous 
pains, to eat before he was hungry, and drink be^ 
fore he was dry, so to destroy even temptation in 
the bud. Every man was to under-rate his own 
qualifications, and to dissemble his own superiority ; 
and it was not only criminal to aspire afler fame, ho- 
nour, or riches ; but not to court degradation, when 
it could be attained without the sacrifice of virtue, 
was to be fineable in the courts of justice. 

But if there was any part of this benign system, 
which was at all liable to the charge of enthusiasm, 
and wanted a little more accommodation to human 
imbecility, it might be said to be that which pro- 
posed to incorporate among its legislative and posi- 
tive institutions, all those rules of good' breeding and 
urbanity, which have sprung up with the refinement 
of manners. This, however, was boldly attempted ; 
and to utter a complaint, if a man weighing eighteen 
stone perchance should tread upon my gouty toe, or 
to impute a dishonest design to one who should mis- 
take my horse, my house, or my wife, for his own, 
was a wrong that had its legal remedy in this ele- 
gant digest of jurisprudence. 

What seemed a little difficult to reconcile with 
this statutable courtesy of manners, was the perfect 
equality of condition and property that was to be 
established among all the members of the commu- 
nity, since complaisance seems more naturally the 
fruit of .a distinction of orders and degrees: ont it 
was the boast of this plan to force into fellowship 
discordant principles, and by compounding the ex- 
tracts of all the different excellencies of our nature, 
purged .of every corrupt admixture, to exhibit man 
in his ultimate state of physical and moral perfec* 
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taooL To redooe and equalise die disparities of in- 
tellect and eodovnneiit. by wtiidi, if natare were left 
to her onn oontriTancesy she would inevitably work 
the orerthrow of this equality — the fondamental law 
of the slate — a plao of public education was to be 
adopted in esdusioii of all particalar seminaries^ in 
which* by a certain eooooniy in the distribution of 
instruction, all intellectual dtspioportions were to be 
levelled to an uniform standard of proficiency. Thus 
my conductor^ whose judgement went in general 
very much along with that of the ingenious deli- 
neator of this plan, confessed it was the boldest fea- 
ture of it, and inc^omparably the greatest mark of 
the characteristic intrepidity of the whole coocep- 
tion. Some common rule of mensuradon to adjust 
the altitudes of different geniuses, was acknowledged 
to be necessary ; but this was left to the researches 
of future experimenters; with a hint, however, that 
perhaps in cases of very obstinato deviations, and 
where the partial iuxuriancy of nature produced 
very incorrigible irregularities, it might be worth 
consideration, whether this intellectual rankness of 
growth might not be corrected by extinguishing or 
suspending the operation of some or one of the 
senses, or by some such method of reducing the 
nourishment of the soul. Thus the moral and in- 
tellectual order of the world would move on with a 
solemn uniformity of progression ; and envy, ambi- 
tion, detraction, pride, contumely, hatred, and every 
principle of uncharitableness, would be starved out 
of the social system, and exist only in the page of 
the historian. 

So much of my time had been given up to the 
perusal of this curious performance, that I was forced 
to yield to the importunity of my guide, to proceed 
in our perambulation, without any further gratifica- 
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tion of my curiosity in this vast collection of literary 
labour : as we walked on^ however, I learned from 
my good-humoured instructor, that by the dispatches 
they had receired from the unfortunate scene of 
these political experiments, the philanthropic and 
pacific system of government, the plan of which I 
had just been examining, had been characterised, in 
its first introduction, by an extraordinary effiision of 
blood ; and a reinforcement of military strength was 
about to be sent, as the whole garrison had been 
slaughtered by the malcontents ; and that the fac- 
tion of those who persisted in loving themselves bet- 
ter than their neighbours, had been so numerous and 
united as to bear down all opposition. 

As we walked across the quadrangle, we heard a 
great hubbub to the left of us, which, my guide told 
me, proceeded from a knot of grammarians, who 
tirere in high dispute whether Aristotle's word for 
the soul should be written ev^eAs^sia with a Delta, 
or svrshM'xtiot. with a Tao ; and whether the Greek 
word for the sea should be called ^tiKarra, or ^a- 
Kxfrffa, We had scarcely taken leave of these dis- 
putatious gentlemen, when we found ourselves sud- 
denly in the midst of some quarrelsome persons in 
grave dresses, who were arguing with such exces- 
sive violence, that I was every moment afraid of 
some tragical consequences. Upon listening with 
some attention, I discovered that we had fallen 
among an assemblage of divines, who were reviving 
the old question about the word m>i, which formerly 
so distracted the Council of Basil. 

As soon as I had satisfied my curiosity, I was glad 
to make good my retreat ; ana passing into another 
school, I found an assembly of young academicians 
who were exercising themselves in punning, or the 
paranomasia. We stayed to bear a few subjects 
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proposed by an elderly person in a great chair, 
whose chin was built up three or four stories high, 
and whose sides and corporation we^e swelled out 
like the equatorial parts of the globe, by the conti- 
nual exercise of laughter. My guide pointed out to 
me a promising young student, who had punned 
upon every word in the Old and New Testament, 
and had already advanced a great way in the Sta- 
tutes at Large; and while I was in the room, a' 
youth with a vacant face advanced to receive a very 
showy gingerbread medal for the best joke upon 
pumpkin. 

We passed through a great number of conundrum- 
parties, and whole rows of rebus-makers, till we 
came to a detached part of the building, which, I 
was informed, was wholly destined to the students 
in philosophy. Here the area of the quadrangle 
was so full and so noisy, that I could have imagined 
myself at the Stock Exchange in London, if it had 
not been for the prodigious number of instruments 
.and apparatuses with which the court was filled. 
I walked up leisurely to a cluster of people who 
seemed to be very busy in a corner of the square, 
with a variety of kettles and pans about them ; but 
was very glad to get out of their reach, as soon as I 
heard that they were employed in making thunder 
and lightning. I was much more at my ease when 
I found myself in the midst of a set of projectors, 
who had just satisfied their minds as to the philoso- 
pher's stone, and the quadrature of the circle. 

Many were the different objects which seemed to 
stimulate the labour.^ of this learned body. I could 
observe a few Platonic spirits, who appeared to be 
lost in thought, and, according to my conductor, 
were contemplating the at^ro'irrov ayaXf/M; others 
were calculating the decay of moral evidence by 
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arithmetical proportions. Some were stripping 
themselyes to dig to the centre of the earth; not a 
few were crying about their summum bonums, mi- 
thridates^ and panaceas ; while some very Boeotian 
faces were looking through telescopes at the sun^ 
and declaring they saw churches^ sign-posts^ and 
hackney-coaches. . 

A great number of animal magnetists were among 
this crowd of philosophers; and some of them en- 
gaged to round my little hatchet-face to a reasonable 
plumpness^ by treating me only for a few days. I 
could not help asking my conductor, what co^d be 
the intention t)f a'crowd of persons who were standing 
in the great square in travelling dresses, and with all 
the eagerness of expectation in their countenances? 
" These,'' replied he, " are a set of enterprising 
philosophers, who are bent on errands of great imr 
portance. They hare all their difier^it destinations^ 
and are on the point of setting out in search of those 
seas, islands, and cities, of whose existence the do- 
cuments and testimonies we have hitherto had, seem 
to stand a little in need of confinnation. Those 
noblemen, with long trains of clerks and secretaries 
behind, them, are going on embassies from.lns Inane 
Majesty to Plato^ republic, Utopia, Lilliput, and 
Laputa. The two gentlemen who are so thinly 
clothed, are prepared to penetrate into the sultry 
regions of Africa, in quest of the Troglodytse and 
■Prester John's kingdom ; and the person whom you 
see.equipped with a cork jacket, sets sail in an hour's 
time in search of Lucian's ocean of cream, with the 
^islands of cheese in the middle of it." 

Here my guide finished speaking ; and taking me 
by the arm, led me through this crowd of philosophi- 
cal adventurers, to another range of building, in 
which was the museum, or cabinet of curiosities. 

T 2 
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Though there seemed to be a great number of rare 
articles in this repository, yet I had loo conlbsed a 
recollection, when I awoke, of what I had seen, to 
be able to trace ont the particulars on paper. Some 
impressions however were left in my memory, of the 
wooden dove of Archytus, the brazen bull of Albertus 
Mamus, the Maid of Orleans' shift, Scriblerus's 
shidd, some skin of the true Pergamenian parchment^ 
a sprig of the laurel into which Daphne was meta- 
morphosed, and a shoe made of the hide of the ardier 
who was flayed alive for shooting King Bichard tiie 
First 

Haying now no further curiosity to satisfy in 
Abra-Cadabra^square, we pursued our walk towards 
Addle-gate, where we expected our ballo(m to wait 
for us. I shouM not however forget to mention, 
that at the end of Blowbladder-street was the hospi- 
tal lor hypochondriacs, or malades imaginaires. In 
walking hastily through the wards, I could observe 
many stout-looking gentlemen wrapped up as if they 
laboured under a complication of oisorders. Upon 
asking one of them, whose legs I observed to be en- 
circled with hay-bands, what was the nature of his 
complaint, he assured me, with a countenance of the 
floridest melancholy I ever beheld, that a general 
vitrificatMm had begun to take place in his person; 
that his legs were already converted into glass hot* 
ties; and that, if it were not for these hay-bands, 
he should be continually in danger of bresdEing his 
own shins, and wounding those of hb neighbours. 

After leaving this humane institution^ we soon 
found ourselves at the dty gate, near to fdiich is the 
Royal Exchange, where, as we passed, we heard a 
vast deal about tontines, securities, assignats, &c.; but 
having no great curiosity about these matters, we 
mounted into cnr baUoon-Gairiage, and set out on 
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onr expedition. A brisk gale carried us with great 
rapidity over an immense tract of country^ the po- 
pulation of which filled me with astonishment. As 
we passed oyer a very flourishing province, called 
the Region of Expectation, my guide, seeing my 
curiosity awakenea, threw down a sort of anchor 
which caught in a hollow tree, and arrested our 
progress. 

I neyer shall forget the ecstasy of surprise I was 
thrown into, on perceiving a prodigious number of 
castles built in the air, all constructed of the finest 
marble, and displaying a magnificence far exceeding 
the description my childhood had been amused with 
in eastern story-books. As most of these edifices were 
extremely high, we were afiraid of striking against 
some of their turrets, and therefore judged it prudent 
to depart before the wind increased. We came next 
to the Land of Promise ; where, stopping a few mi- 
nutes at a little town, I heard a candidate for the 
representation of the county promising a grocer, in 
return for his vote, that his son should be made Lord 
High Almoner; while another was pledging himself 
to make the son of a credulous baker. Master qf the 
Bolls. 

In sailing over the Land of Dreams, we had the 
curiosity to pay it a short visit, and found it so ex- 
actly answerable to the description of it which Lu- 
cian gives us in his true historyj that I may spare 
myself the trouble of ofiering any particular accouiit 
of it in this place. The next object that excited my 
attention, was the Island of Gapers and Yawners, 
where I observed almost every body stretching out 
his arms, as if just awakened from a heavy sleep, 
and every mouth extended like so many oysters 
waiting for the tide. As I already began to be in- 
fected with a drowsiness, I begged my guide to hasten 
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out of this atmosphere, lest I should close my eyes 
upon the wonders of this great empire, which yet 
remained for me to contemplate. 

Our route lay next by the Land of Jokes, to the 
Paradise of Fools. In passing over the first-men* 
tioned province, the undulation of the air, caused by 
the unceasing laughter of the people of this country, 
rocked our balloon like a ship in a troubled ocean. 
The Paradise of Fools was peaceable enough ; and 
their supreme pleasure' seemed to . consist in lolline: 
out their tongues, and singing lullabies as they leaned 
against each other. Some of theni found entertain- 
ment in spitting into a running stream; others 
whistled away their lives; and Hot a few were blow- 
ing bubbles mto the air, and running after them 
open-mouthed. It was here that I thought I recol- 
lected some faces of old. standing at college. 

I was soon disg^ted with this scene, and begged 
to proceed in our journey ; but was not much better 
pleased, when in a few minutes we found ourselves 
in the Land of Fops. Till we descended to within 
about fifty yards of the ground, I guessed them to be 
a race of Albino's, by the mighty protuberance 
about their necks ; but I perceived that this pheno-. 
menon was nothing more than a kind of bolster 
which it was the fashion to carry about with them. 
The whole atmosphere was sophisticated with a thou- 
sand perfumes ; and yet now and then a cross current 
of air conveyed to my sense such a putrid steam of 
human maladies, that I could not help fancying my- 
self in the neighbourhood of a hospital or lazar-house.. 
Most of these fops seemed to be of the travelled 
monkey kind, and resembled such as, in the language 
of Mr. Pope, had 

saunter'd Europe roand, 

And gathar'd every vice oi Christian gronnd; 
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Seen every court, heard every king declare 
His royal sense of operas, or the fair ; 
The stews and palace equally explored ; 
Intrigued with glory, and with spirit whorM : 
. Try'd all hoTS-<PauvreSt all liqueurs definM ; 
Judicious drank, and greatly daring din'd; 
Dropped the dull lumber of the Latin store, 
Spoil'd their own language, and acquired no more ; 
All classic learning, lost on classic ground. 
At last turn'd air, the echo of a sound ! 

We now proceeded in our journey towards the 
celebrated city of Shim-Sham ; near to which stood 
the palace of the great King; and nothing particular 
occurred between these two places, but that we pass- 
ed over a country called the Land of Secrets, where 
dwell a people with long lopping ears and little 
gimlet eyes. We had not time to make any inquiry 
into the customs and character of the natives; but 
my guide promised, in compensation for this loss, 
to procure for me one of their ears for dissection, 
which I thought might be of great advantage to me, 
as it was my design to complete that moral anatomy 
of the human frame, of which the Spectator has 
given such excellent specimens in his account of 
the structure of a beau's head/ and a coquette's 
lieart. 

While I was turning over these projects in my 
mind, we arrived at the city of Shim-Sham, "wherein 
was kept the King's treasure, as well as the xvard- 
robes of all the royal family. In this place every 
thing was mockery and imitation, and the shops 
were filled up with such articles as are vended by 
the pedlar Jews in our country. Every thing was 
hollow and unsubstantial, a id the jewels of the 
King's crown were of a correspondent value. Here 
I observed a very consequential gentleman walking 
along as upright as a dart, with his hands spread out 
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as if he had just washed them, and was waiting for 
a towel : he had three large leathern curls on each 
side, and a pair of very superh paper ruffles. After 
walking a few paces, I saw him step into a fine 
painted balloon-carriage, which my guide informed 
me was to conduct him to court. I could not hear 
this without signifying a very strong desire to follow 
him thither ; which my guide no sooner understood, 
than he directed our aerial carriage towards the pa- 
lace of his Inane Majesty. 

We were soon conTeyed to a structure of a very 
stately appearance, but which-I afterwards understood 
could never be made to last above a year : here we 
alighted before a flight of steps, which conducted us 
to a saloon of prodigious extent, where all the cour- 
tiers were assembled. The strut and stare of this 
place did very much embarrass me at first, and 
methought I. wished myself in my great chair with 
my figured roquelaure. There was instantly suc^ a 
press of courtiers about me, that my little frame could 
with difficulty support it; and I had some serious 
apprehensions of being smothered with the thronging 
assiduities of this polished crowd. Every one seem- 
ed to have known, or seen, or heard of me, so much 
that I began io feel humbled in the thought that my* 
name was so much respected in the most nugatory 
portion of this realm of Nothing. 

I was relieved however from this inquietude, by 
hearing the same sort of bastard compliments bandied 
about from one to the other among these hollow 
professors; Caesar and Alexander were laid at the 
teet of those whose courage was to be commended ; 
and, in the hey-day of their inverted comparisons, 
decayed dowagers and waning spinsters wapced 
young again by the defamation of the rose, the lily, 
and the coral. I was not much surprised to find that 
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the edict of revocation, which was meutioned in my 
first paper on this subject, had hurried back vast 
numbers of our court gentry, and I seemed to have 
some re'collection of almost every third face I met. 
His Inane Majesty was at the inrther end of the 
room, in a very singular dress. He had a hat of 
cork on his head, with a plumage of goose's feathers, 
which together presented an appearance not unlike 
a huge shuttlecock. His mantle was of whity-brown 
paper, ornamented with rows of beads ; and his hair 
was tied up in a ereat blue bladder. As for his 
person, it was swelled out to an unaccountable size ; 
and a very fat unthinking face seemed to procure 
him the respect of all present. A kind of muddy 
liquor floated in his eyes, which his brows overhung 
like weeping willows. He carried the largest jewel 
that belong^ to him at the end of his nose ; and 
the courtiers best versed in flattery, were sure to 
begin with admiring its lustre and magnitude. His 
Majesty had an only son, who trod exactly in his 
steps, and promised to uphold the dignity of the 
sceptre : he had profited much under the most ac- 
complished masters in astrology, magic, magnetism, 
augury, necromancy, leger-de-main, conundrum- 
making, and punning; being the studies in the highest 
estimation in this kingdom, and deemed absolutely 
essential to the accomplishments of a young prince. 
A mixture of gay and melancholy sentiments took 
place in my miiia on contemplating this scene: on 
the one hand, the thought of seeing, at my return 
into my own dear country, the effects of this wide 
edict of revocation, in depriving our court of all 
those gaudy nothings that used to flutter about it 
like butterflies round a Mayflower, shaded with a 
sort of pensiveness the pleasure which I felt, on the 
other hand, in reflecting that now there would be 
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room for conscious worth and high promise to press 
forward and recommend themselves to the notice of 
our own monarch. 

Just as my kind conductor was taking me by the 
hand to present me to his Inane Majesty^ the whole 
scene vanished from before me^ and I seemed to be 
carried up ui a sort of sailing cloud to a considerable 
height in the air. The dread of falling so troubled 
my fancy, that the agitation awoke me; but for full 
ten minutes I imagined myself in my conductor's 
balloon, instead of the great chair by the fire-side. 
I had nearly forgotten to inform my reader, that, 
the instant before this visionary fabric dissolved, I 
could not help thinking that in the face of my inane 
friend who had shown me so much civility, there 
lurked a strong likeness of my old school-fellow the 
Projector : the lines of this resemblance were, how- 
ever, very much obscured by the vast margin which 
the frothy and puffing elements of this country are 
sure to produce in every face. 
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N°21. SATURDAY, MAY 19. 



Utfios in septiti ieereiu* nasriitir horUt, 

Jgnottu pecori, nuUo conoulsus arairo, 

Stuem mulcent emriUfJirmal sol, educat imber, 

Mtdti ilium pueri, muHa optavere puelU ; 

Idem quum tenui carptus defloruit ungui 

NuQi ilium pueri, nulla optavire pueUm. CATULLUS. 

Sweet is that flower which ia retirement grows, 

UntouchM, inglorious, in the garden's close. 

Fann'd by soft airs, and bath'd by min'string rain ; 

While oattle homage pay, and ploughshares rude refrain. 

Its charms---its opening charms, and taper height. 

The firgins and the love-sick boys invite ! 

Yet ravish from the stem the blushing prize. 

How soon, alas 1 the sapless beauty dies ! 

No more its opening charms and taper height, 

The virgins and the love>sick boys invite. 

The other day, as I was pursuing an agreeable train 
of thought, in a view to the entertainment of the 
public, a letter from one. of my town correspondents 
gave me so rude a check, that I was obliged to take 
three turns in the filbert-waUc, to recover my com- 
posure. 

The letter brought me adyice of a very sore evil, 
in the commerce of society, which increases with a 
growth so rank and rapid, that all the spirit I can 
assume, and all the influence I can exert, must be 
condensed, in a manner, towards this one point for 
the present. The rage for gaming is the danger 
about which this alarum has been rung by my cor» 
respondent ; and, if the facts and instances which 
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he has collected for me be as well grounded as other 
instructions which have come to me from the same 
quarter, I tremble for all that is sacred, or decent, 
or honourable, in life ; and my heart misgives me, 
at the rumour of a pestilence that must soon produce 
a general rottenness in the higher ranks of society, 
and poison all the springs of virtue and humanity. 
There is no vice or passion, among all the badges of 
human misery, that is of a nature so spreading aud 
malignant as the practice of gaming ; nor will it be 
difficult to discover the ground of this mischievous 
pre-eminence, if we attend to the course of its ope- 
ration and progress in the mind. 

There is something in the very aspect and colour 
of other vices which shocks the moral sense, and is 
at open hostility with whatever good principles or 
habits have been nourished in us by education or 
example ; but we easily persuade ourselves to look 
upon gaming as a practice in which we trust to the 
fair issue of chance; and, by shutting our eyes 
against its consequences, we not only veil over its 
reproach, but lend to it a degrde of plausibility, 
which renders its temptation irresistible. By this 
deceitful accommodation, and despicable casuistry, 
the odium of this vice is melted away, and nothing 
but the first blush of innocence is opposed to it, and 
a certain decorum of sentiment, which is the natural 
growth of every well-constituted mind. 

The effects therefore of this vice are always first 
perceived on the side of feeling and delicacy ; and 
oftentimes, while the principle of virtue is leu stand- 
ing itself, all its decorations and attractions will be 
mouldering away, under the influence of this sour 
nngenial habit. But although the infantine advances 
ef this pestilent practice degrade the mind with no 
■tain of reproach or criminality^ yet ruin that is 
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%\ow, is not the less certain'; and when the first re- 
pugnance of habit is removed^ the progress to cor- 
ruption is easy and direct. Other vices attack ua 
more openly, and alarm at once all the vigour and 
caution of our minds; sometimes take us by assault; 
sometimes are repulsed in the onset ; but the prac- 
tice of gaming imdermines and reduces us by slow 
and subtle degrees ; and, while our conscience re- 
poses in a flattering security, robs it of that timidity 
of feeling, and sensibility of honour, which consti- 
tute its principal safety. 

Thus the progress of gaming is so muclr the more 
successfully fatal, as it enters into our habits with 
little opposition fVom our principles, takes full pos- 
session of our souls by imperceptible degrees, and 
delays its attack upon the sacred citadel of virtue, 
till, it has efiected a desertion of all those delicacies 
of sentiment, which form a noble defence about it. 
It is on the same account that the most disgusting 
influence of this sordid practice is remarked in fe- 
male minds, which lose their fairest distinctions and 
privileges, when they lose the blushing honours of 
modesty, delicacy, and peace. It is here that the 
habit shows itself in its pride of deformity, and ap- 
pears in the most alflictmg shapes of wretchedness 
and ruin. A female mind deprived of its sensibiiiv 
ties, is one of the most desolate scenes in the world ; 
and a man beref); of his reason is hardly a more ab- 
ject and sorrowful spectacle. These ruinous conse- 
quences of gaming, my correspondent assures me, 
have already begun to display themselves in the 
character and deportment of the gentler sex : al- 
ready the sweetest qualities of womanhood are pe- 
rishing under its blast; and, having nearly com- 
pleted its havoc on the blossoms and the foliage, it 
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must aooa reach to the very root and principle of 
society itaelf. 

To behold a fine eye, that was made to swell with 
the tender feelings of conscious love, to exalt, to 
correct, to animate, to transport its object, lend all 
its ardours and its ecstasies to the icy appetite of 
avarice ; and to contemplate a hand and arm, that 
nature had cast in her happiest mould, tike the ten- 
dril of the vine, to act as the graceful bond of union 
and a&ction, busied in the beggarly <^ce of con- 
ducting a Faro bank ; is a sad perversion of nature's 
decrees, and an outrage upon all that is decorous or 
lovely in the female character. But it were ridico- 
lous to complain only of the solecisms of behaviour 
and deformities of appearance produced in the fe«. 
male world by this unblushing vice, as if these were 
its worst efiects. It has a destroying appetite, that 
swallows up all the regards and chanties of the 
mind, and leaves in it no principle of activity, but 
covetousness and desperation. To the female game- 
ster, virtue, and probity, and faith, as never comii^ 
hito use, are of little value, and no where so cheaply 
purchased as in these unprincipled rvsorts ; so that, 
as I am told, every practised seducer, who can be 
gratified with less than the costly sacrifice of inno- 
cence, seeks his objects at the gaming-table, where 
he finds a very few attractions will carry him a great 
way in a course of easy victories. 

In the whole compass of language no terms are 
so misapplied, as those which are expressive of hap^ 
piness ; and happiness itself is a word which all of 
us are prompt in explaining, but which none of us in. 
fact understand. Thus, what is denominated the foty 
world, consists in reality of the gravest and dullest 
part of mankind; and he who loves to see the hu* 
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man fkce overspread with genuine joy^ will certainly 
not find his account in the regions of high life, and 
the crowded haunts of fashion. Where every hope 
of a woman's heart is rivetted on her neighbour's 
purse, and every feeling is engaged for her own ; 
where the ria^ture of one is the ruin of another ; 
where gain is without credit, and. loss without con-* 
solation ; there can be little room or occasion for 
the relaxations of harmless mirth, and the sportive* 
ness of innocent pleasure. That vacancy of mind, 
that excursiveness of fancy, and that rambling of 
thought, in which true mirth and jollity delight, is 
not surely to be found in those courts of avarice, 
where all our sensibilities are absorbed by the ap- 
petite of gain, and a groveling solicitude about the 
issue of a card or a number. 

- About fourteen years ago, Sophia was the envy of 
her own sex, and the idol of ours. She was then in 
the prime of her age, and beautiful was that prime : 
but her beauty was her least praise ; for her heart 
had all the luxury of feeling, and her understanding 
all the graces of improvement A winning uncon- 
sciousness of her own charms, an innoc^it playful- 
ness of manner, and a kind-hearted attention to her 
inferiors, distinguished her among her companions, 
and made her the delight and ornament of every 
circle. But her ill-fortune would not suffer her to 
remain long in this sovereignty of innocence at her 
father's house in shire : at the age of twenty- 
one she was married to the member for the county ; 
and, in the winter of 1777, began her career in town 
with such company as her equipage and condition 
entitled her to keep. A long time she held out 
against all the obligations of fashion and allurements 
of example : she had an in-bred abhorrence of gam« 
bling ; and while she patiently sustained the impu« 

V 2 
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taftHNi of meanness for revising to contribute to the 
Faro bank, bar nnayowed chanties were daily pour- 
ing balm into Misfortune's wounds; and some of 
those who upbraided her parsimony, had felt^ in se- 
cret aids, the fi»ce of her generosity, when distresses, 
which they had well deserved, were on the point of 
oyerwhelming them. 

But Tirtue that stands alone, and discountenanced, 
is unequally opposed to the constant influence. of 
importunity and example ; and Sophia wanted those 
aids of counsel and encouragement which a tender 
and rational husband might well have afibrded her. 
I marked the first inroads that were made on the de- 
licacy of her sentiments, and the untouched bloom 
of her mind. I saw the gaiety of her spirits can- 
kered and corroded ; and I saw all her sensibilities 
gradually decaying, like the sapless germs of a wi- 
thering rose-tree. 

It was among a notorious set of female gamblers, 
at a house kept by a baron's lady, that her transfor- 
mation was completed; where a conspiracy was 
formed to win from her some valuable jewels, which 
her father had presented her with on the day of her 
marriage; and where her husband was wretch 
enough to share in the plunder. This had the ef- 
fect of rendering her desperate. From that time she 
has continued to sink deeper and deeper into all the 
infamy of a hardened gamester; and her yictue and 
her probity are gone, together with her femily 
jewels. Her face too, which once was illuminated 
with unchequered delight, and replete vrith innocent 

S races, is now contracted to a cross expression of 
iscontent and malice; and her beauty, instead of 
being left to the gradual wear of time, that seldom 
obliterates every trace, is prematurely and radically 
ruined, by the unsparing influence of sordid passions 
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and corroding anxieties. The heroine of this short 
tale is at this moment well known in what are called 
the gay circles of life> though the portrait I have 
drawn will be recognised only by a rew ; by those^ 
alas! who have gazed, as I have gazed, on the gilded 
morning of her life, and have seen^ as I have seen, 
that morning shrouded in a sudden gloom^ pregnant 
with blight and with mildew. 

My correspondent has forwarded this letter to me, 
which he received a few days ago from a contem- 
plative friend, who desired that it might be commu- 
nicated to the old gentleman employed in schooling 
the town, under the title of the Looker-on. 



'* My dear sir, 

« The other day I paid a visit to a medical 
person who lives at a short distance from town, and 
who has under his care a small number of lunatio 
patients. As I am curious to see my species under 
every variety of aspect, I readily accepted the offer 
he made me, of introducing me to some of his un- 
happy lodgers. He accordingly carried me into all 
their apartments, and surprised me with such sights 
of human woe, as sunk all the pride of my naturej 
and humbled the man within me. I shall dwell 
only on one spectacle, which interested me and af- 
flicted me above the rest, and forced me upon re- 
flecting how much we are the creatures of habit, 
and how soon, by a degenerate course of action, we 
may depart from ourselves, and entomb every trace 
and vestise of original worth. 

" In a little room, at the top of the house, on the 
foot of a mattress, sat a woman whose age seemed to 
be about forty : she had a long night-gown that was 
tied about her neck, and reached to her feet ; and 
her hair, which was mostly grey, was combed back 

l;3 
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into a sort of cap» or caul, which served to keep it 
together. Her eyes were deep sunk in their sockets, 
and her cheeks were miserably fallen in. Her neck 
was bent forwards, and bowed with wretchedness; 
and her looks expressed Uiat frantic gloom, that keen 
sort of melancholy, and that eating care, which 
consume with perpetual anguish, and allow no 
<:omforting thought, not eyen in the prospect of 
death. 

'' As we entered the room, we awakened not the 
smallest curiosity in her mind. Her chin fell on the 
palm of her hand, while her elbow rested on her 
knee ; and pointing to a spot in the floor, she drew 
forth a sigh so hollow, and so sad, that my whole 
frame underwent an agitation almost too much to 
support In a moment she sprang violently from 
her bed, and rushing to the spot at which she had 
pointed with her finger, fell prone with her face upon 
It, crying, *' Ah ! my little, little babes, will yoo 
knit for ever those mnocent brows on your poor 
wicked mother ? " Then looking at us with a coun- 
tenance fiiU of the most intense feelings, she cried, 
*' Hush, hush, I conjure you ! My little ones, mv 
murdered little ones, will speak to me, if you will 
but keep silence 1 " She continued after this pros- 
trate on the floor, and talking indistinctly. In thu 
situation we left her. 

" I could not rest till the keeper consented to give 
me, in a few words, the history of this afflicted person, 
which he did, to this effect: — 'This poor woman,' 
said he, ' was once the ornament of her family, and 
the delight of all who knew her. I remember her, 
about twenty years ago, with a little chemb-like 
hce, sparkling with pleasure and with innocence. 
She married the youngest son of a Baronet, who had 
taken orders, and held a living in the neighbonrhood 
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of her father^s residence. He was a youth of rare 
talents and exemplary worth; and they lived together 
in domestic happiness, and unassuming plenty, a 
few short years, till ill health, and a ftdr opportunity* 
induced the husband to try the benefit ofsea air, m 
a voyage to the Mediterranean, when she was per- 
suaded to accept an invitation to spend the winter in 
town, at the house of a female relation. This lady 
had neither honour nor conscience remaining, and 
had long, unknown to her country connections, kept 

a kind of decoy in square, where, under the 

notion of routs, the young and the simple were 
allured, to the ruin of their rortunes and their prin- 
ciples. 

** ' In this vortex of villainy, where vice appeared 
to her in a kind of masquerade, and tempted her 
with the show of elegance, and the authority of fa- 
shion, was this poor creature abused, seduced, and 
vitiated. After an absence of three quarters of a 
year^ her husband returned, and fled to her with that 
ardour and anxiety with which a husband approaches 
a wife whom he tenderly loves, and who, for 
reasons unknown, has ceased lo correspond with him 
for many months. He fled to her, to chide her for 
her neglect, and to seal their reconciliation with 
kisses so long untasted, — when, instead of that ele- 
sant, affectionate, and artless character, which had 
drawn from him so many tears at parting, he found 
her transformed into the cold and fantastic creature 
of fashion, and stripped of all the virtues and the 
graces that belonged to her native simplicity. 

" ' Being acquainted, however, with the whole of 
her unworthiness, and the full extent of her profli- 
gacy, he lived with her for two years, on an income 
much abridged by her losses at play, and a miAd 
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penetrated with sorrow and despondency at the 
hourly proofs of her degeneracy. His ^irits were so 
attectedy and his fortune so sunk^ that both his health 
and pocket united to persuade him to accept the 
place 'of chaplain to a man of wair, which was just 
on the point of sailing to coiiyoy a fleet of merchant- 
men. Here his tender constitution and his aching 
heart so ill agreed with the rough situation to which he 
consigned himself, that he fell into a lingering illness, 
and returned in a few months, to die of what is usually 
called a broken heart. His wife, who had long ago 
laid down all the noble feelings of nature at the 
0aming-table, and had to reckon her virtue and her 
faith among the losses sihe had there incurred, beheld 
without remorse his piling condition, and saw his 
head bent down upon his bosom with little self- 
accusation or sorrow. 

" ' One night a sudden indisposition brought her 
home earlier than usual, from the lady's house where 
her ruin had begun. She came, as if led by the 
hand of Providence, to receive her husband's last 
sigh, and to behold the completion of her work. It 
seemed as if her spirits had been borne up till this 
moment, only to experience a more sudden fall, and 
to feel the piercing remorse that followed Mrith 
greater bitterness and anguish. A sudden recollec- 
tion seized her, attended with such horror and such 
agony of grief, that her faculties were overborne, and 
her reason, her health, and her beauty, were the 
sudden forfeits of her crimes. It was not long be- 
fore she gave the severest proof of her insanity which 
k was in her power to afford, by mixing up delibe- 
rately a quantity of poison, of which she took a part 
herself, and found means to administer the rest to 
her two little children and her maid servant: the 
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mixture, however, was so inefficacious, that it pro- 
duced only a temporary illness in those on whom it 
was tried. 

'' ' It was immediately judged necessary to put her 
under strict confinement , and she has now been five 
years a lodger in my house. She will weai* no dress 
but the one she has now on, and chooses that little 
remote chamber in preference to any other. But 
the circumstance most to be admired is, that nothing 
can persuade her that her children are alive ; she 
persists in declaring, that their spirits are constantly 
in the room, and* continues to converse with them 
the whole day, as if they were actually present. If, 
at those moments when she seems to be a little more 
composed, we venture to place her children before 
her, she immediately falls into a fit of raving, and 
cries out that they are multiplied into four, and are 
come with scorpions to torment her.' 

" Here my friend finished his sad account, and I 
took my leave, impressed with more horror than any 
spectacle has ever yet created in my mind. If Mr. 
Simon Olive-branch can make any use of this story, 
which I send in this naked and simple form, he is at 
liberty to employ it, as he has done others, in the 
cause of virtue and humanity. 

'* Yours, &c." 



/ 
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N^ 22. TUESDAY, MAY 22. 



Kee iu sperm put vemeniia mmnia portig; 

Cum pia venerunt tomma, pondm kabent, PBOPERTIUS. 

When terioot dreams the door of fimcy gain. 
Think not these serious dreams were sent in rain. 



To the Rev. Simon Olive-hranch. 
"Sir, 

" All those who have inarched before yon 
with the greatest dignity in the speculative office of 
reforming the town, have been so remarkable for 
the fecttltf of dreaming, that it is now indispensably 
requisite for a periodical writer to devote his slum* 
bers, as well as his waking meditations, to the en* 
tertainment of his readers. Nor is it without rea- 
son that this faculty is held in so great esteem ; for, 
if dreams have any thing of inspiration in them, 
those whom they most frequently visit most be al- 
lowed to be fittest for the task of instruction. Nor 
can advice ever come more modestly disguised, than 
when cloaked under the emblematical covering of 
this mystical morality. 

" It was with real satisfaction, therefore, that I 
perceived in your second paper such unquestionable 
marks of your being possessed of this valuable fa- 
culty, which I look upon as a genuine voucher of 
your true descent from the dreamers of former times, 
and a proof that you are not miworthy to sit in the 
Spectator's chair. For I consider the most respec- 
table part of the periodical writers to be all of one 
literary family ; and that, like the Incas of Peru 
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among their cpimtryiOen, they hand down one to 
the other a kind of appropriate hereditary talents 
which distinguish them among the community of 
authors. 

" The Spectator, who was the founder of this fa- 
mily, as well as some of the worthiest of his poste- 
rity, not only could dream when they pleased, but 
could also choose the subject of their dream. Being 
thus provided with a domestic oracle, the philoso- 
pher had no difficulty to fear.. When a knotty 
case occurred, he had nothing more to do than to 
compose himself to sleep as quickly as he could* 
The busy embryon thought soon , expanded in his 
brain ; and, when he awoke, out sprung the armed* 
goddess. 

'< As 1 take it for granted that you are possm^d 
of this discretionary dreuning power, I hope you 
will not refuse to sleep a little now and thmi 6n my 
afiairs, if I should have occasion for your aMistance ; 
and, as it is more than probable that I may some- 
times dream a little myself, I shall take a pleasure in 
submitting my visions to your eye> that you may 
either communicate them to the public, or use them 
as rough materials to be wrought up and adorned in 
your own slumbers. 

" It way be worth observing, that there are two 
distinct kinds of dreams : the one, of a plain and 
household nature, such as ordinary persons expe- 
rience; the other, more (e&ied and spiritualisedt 
and peculiar to periodical writers : the mie, foggy 
and fit>thy, and bred of indigestion and vwipw r ^^ 
other, pure and ethereal, the essence of rancy, and 
the spirit of contemplation. The one, in sfaMNrt, it 
involuntary and constitutional; the other is de^ 
pendent on the will* and subocdinate to the jndge- 
nient. 
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** Voluntary dreams were little known among the 
ancients ; and I think the first person who suc- 
ceeded in this way, in our own country, was the ce- 
lebrated John Bunyan, who has carried the art to a 
great degree of perfection. He chose the field of 
allegory, as best calculated to exercise his superior 
talents for invention and imagery; and it is but 
justice to this famous dreamer, to allow that the 
perspicuity and simplicity of his language, and the 
entertaining flow of his narrative, render his allego- 
rical writings fitter perhaps than any others to cap- 
tivate youthful imaginations. His merit will more 
appear^ when we consider that he was perfectly ori- 
ginal; and that Spencer himself, with the Italian 
poets for a model, and with all the advantages of the 
most melodious poetry, has but few readers who 
persevere to the end, and still fewer who follow him 
with clear ideas and connected impressions. His^de- 
lineations are perhaps too picturesque : they are 
admirable when taken individually ; but it is so diffi- 
cult to keep sight of the connection, that they de- 
rive no lustre from their union. Honest Bunyan, on 
the other hand, seeks no refinement, but follows na- 
ture even in fiction ; and when we have accompa- 
nied his Pilgrim to the end of his journey, we can 
clearly recollect every step of his progress. " 

'' The dreams of this author are all serious; as 
Quevedo's, on the contrary, are humorous and sati- 
rical. Addison, who touched with the happiest art 
every chord of polite learning, has occasionally em- 
ployed a dream to convey his instructions, whether 
his subject were gay, severe, or solemn. The pa- 
per of the Spectator, entitled the Vision of Mirza, 
has a grandeur and solemnity of imagery, with an 
elegance and melody of language, that stand unri- 
valed in English literature. The subject of human 
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life has likewise been cast into a dream by the au- 
thor of the Rambler^ whose strong and penetrating 
mind enabled him to excel in every species of 
writing ; but any one who will take the trouble to 
compare the two papers together, will not hesitate 
long to give the preference to Addison. His con- 
ceptions seem to flow without labour or effort ; and 
even in point of solemnity, which is the style most 
natural to the author of the Rambler, the Spectator 
has, in this instance, snatched a glorious victory in 
the heait of his empire. 

'* This species of writing seems best adapted to 
subjects of a grave kind, because there is some- 
thing naturally serious in a dream. When a man is 
Uirown into a state in which he is barely conscious 
of his existence, the woricings of his fancy, however 
absurd, have something awful in their character. 
Hence in all ages they have been considered as sa» 
cred; and though the greater part of the fleeting 
creations of fancy are instantly forgotten, there are 
few of us who have not at some time or other been 
visited with dreams which have made a durable im- 
pression. 

'* The ancients paid the greatest attention to their 
dreams, and assigned a very distinguished rank in 
the state to the persons who were appointed to in* 
teipret them. They believed that the will of the 
gods was oflen to be collected from these nightly 
commimications ; but as they turned out to be more 
frequently false than true, they believed that but a 
onall part were sent by the gods, and that the vana 
iiuomnia, the illusive visions, were continually flut- 
tering about the earth in multitudes, ready to insi- 
nuate themselves into drowsy brains. 

'' Virgil relates, in the sixth book of the i£neid, 
that these idle dreams were the fruit of a huge elm- 
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tretr #hich grew in the entrance' of the infernal 

" In medh, ramos annosaque braeVa pandit 
Ulnutf, opaca, ingent; qtuxm sedem tornnia vulgo 
Vana tenereferuntyfoliitque sub omnibus htereni, 

*' Foil in the midst of this infernal road 
An elm displays her dusky arms abroad: 
The god of sleep there hides his heavy head ; 
And empty dreams on er'ry leaf are spread. 

" And it is somewhat remarkable that he describes 
this tree to be situated- amidst the Furies, Centaurs, 
Gorgons, Harpies, Diseases, Care^, Pain, Famine, Po* 
yerty, and all the horrid crew which inhabit thai 
tremendous abode; alluding, no doubt, to the in* 
fluence which the passions represented by these al- 
legorical beings are known to possess in producing 
dreams. The same author afterwards copies Homer 
in describing the avenues by which dreams pass 
from the Elysian Fields to the upper world. There 
are two gates, he says ; the one of ivory, through 
which false dreams .find their way ; the other of hon^ 
which admits only the true. Tliese were the regu- 
lar channels of communication; but it sometimes 
happened, on extraordinary occasions, that a dream 
was sent down from the throne of Jupiter himsrif, 
as in the case of Agamemnon, when he was per* 
wiaded by a vision to give battle to the Trojan«. 
without w assistance of Achilles. 

'* The manes, or the ghosts of the dead, were be^ 
lieved to send pleasant dreams, with salutary admo* 
nitions respectmg futurity, to their former ^catdson 
earth, and frightral and ghastly apparitions, to those 
who had ofiended or injured them. Hence it became 
a priiicipal part of domestic worship to apjiease the 
manes: 
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It negkcti mUtani mo&t tomnia maMt, 
'^* Leit the neglected mofier lad dreams send. 

^ The ceremony used for this pmqpete was the 
ofifering of a cake sprinkled with salt : 

*' Somniafalhei btAmi immeraria nocie, 
Etpamdat mentesfalta timere Jubent ; 
£t vaman vaUura homimtm genut &innia noeiU 
Farre pio phcanif et talienie tale, 

«* When fiOls the blood-stain'd curUin of the nigh^ 
Dire dreams rush forth, and timorous souls am^t ; ■ 
Then, aig*d hy superstitious fiftith» we hf^ 
Our childish antidotes of salted cake* 

"I quote this from TibiilfaM; who, in another 
passage, describes himself as occupied in expelling 
evil dreams from the slumbers of his sick mistress^ 
by the same jn^aos : 

" Ip9ep$Ofuram ne potseni tttxa nocere 
StHhrna, ter sanctA deveneranda molli. 

•* The thrice-blest cake have I prepar'd, to keep 
From sad tumultuous dreams her sacred sleep. 

** I know not whether the practice among tha 
Tulgar in many parts of this country, of laymg a 
piece of cake under their pillow, on certain occasions, 
to procure pleasant dreams, have not taken its origin 
irom this old ceremony ; and I have no doubt but 
that a regular analogy might be traced between the 
notions smd customs of the ancients,' and those of the 
modems, on this curious subject, since superstition is 
nearly the same in all ages and countries. Instead 
of the agency of the numei, we have substituted that 
of good and evil spirits; and the belief of this super- 
natural interference will continue till the natural 
cause of dreams is generally understood. Milton has 
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ghrcn oomteaanoe to llus ofiiiiion by the well-known 
jpaesMgt wluch lie puts into the mouUi of Adam : 

of ipiritaal creatma wilk the earth, 

botk wkem «<e wake and when we sleep, ^c 



"And more stioogly stiU by the description 
wherein Satan is represented in the act of inspiring 
evil dreams into the fancy of Eve: 



c< 



Him there they found 



Sqoat'like a tode, doae at the ear of Ere, 

Anayiag by his deT*lish ait to reach 

The oifaasof her fiuicy, and with them forge 

IDosiotts as he list, phantasms and dreams ; 

Or if, inqiiringYenom, he might taint 

Th* animal spirits that firom pare blood arise 

Like gentle breaths finom rivers pore ; there raise 

At least distempered, discontented thoughts. 

Vain hope, vain aims, inordinate desires. 

Blown up with high conceits, engend*riog pride. 

^ I do not mean to examine whether supernatural 
communications have at any time been made to men 
during sleep ; but it is certain that the greater num- 
ber of dreams proceed from natural causes. It is ge- 
nerally agreed^ that a person will seldom fail to 
dream in the night of whatever has seriously engaged 
his attention during the day. An uneasy posture in 
bed, a bad state of body, .or any impressions of dis- 
ease or pain, will likewise infallibly produce uneasy 
and frightful dreams. The same efiect attends a 
heavy supper, or, in short, any thing which over- 
loads and oppresses the body, or agitates the mind. 
An instance is mentioned by Mr. Lodce, of a person 
who dreamed that he was ascending Mount ^tna, 
and that he felt his feet scorched with the heat of the 
soil, which was really occasioned by a bottle of^warm 
water that was applied to his soles. Every person is 
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furnished with stories and instances in proof of this 
observation. Those who have known what it is to 
love, will have no occasion to be reminded of the in- 
llaence of this powerBil passion on their sleeping 
thoughts. In short, the prevailing passion, or the 
leading habit of our lives, if it do-not create, will at 
least always give a tinge and colour to our dreams, 
which is rancifully attnbuted by Shakspeare to the 
influence of Queen Mab, who 

" GaUops, night by night. 
Through lovers' brains, and then they dream of love ; 
O'er lawyers' fingers, who straight dream on fees ; 
O'er ladies' lips, who straight on kisses dream : 
And sometimes oomes she widi a tithe-pig's tail, 
Tickling, the panon as he lies asleep ; 
Then dreams he of another benefice. 
Sometimes she driveth o'er a soldier's neck. 
And then be dreams of cutting foreign throats. 
Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades. 
Of healths five fathom deep. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. 



** I have only to remark further, that in very 
sound deep the mind is not subject to be disturbed 
by dreams; and accordingly it is in the morning 
chiefly that these illusions appear, when the sliun- 
bers are light ' This naturally suggests a remedy, 
which vrme it goes to the bottom of this complaint, 
will circulate at the same time its moral advantages 
^irough the whole system of our duties and exertions 
-*-I mean that of early rising, which I consider as an 
object of such importance as to lay claim to a sepa- 
rate discussion in some future paper. The fresh air 
of the morning is a sort of batn to the spirits^ that 
braces and restores them after the tumultuous tossings 
•fa feverish night. 

'' I do not mean to say that the remedy I have 
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mentioiied will be of any avail to save the miod of 
the oppressor fiom nightly fears, or to wipe away 
remone from an evil conscience : these are the pro- 
per rewards of crimes. The blessings of a sound 
and undisturbed imagination are not to be procured 
but by temperance, activity, and a good life. 

" I am, sir, 
" Your most obedient 

«< and most humble servant, 

London, 26 March, 1792. " ^ •" 

My correspondent's sensible letter leaves me room 
for a few remarks, vrith which I shall close this, pa- 
per. In the course of my speculations upon 

numan life, some thoughts have naturally been be- 
stowed upon that larg^ and miscellanewis part of it 
which is spent in dreaming. Mankind are, divided 
in their opinions on this subject, as on most others 
on which two opinions can be held, by too wide an 
interval. The- vulgar and superstitious regard their 
dreams as. oracular; while those who pretend to 
greater culture and intelligence consider them as 
wholly unworthy of regard. There is a point that 
stands equally distant from these two opposite sen- 
timents, by attending to which some useful ideas 
«may arise on the subject. 

When we carry our respect for ordinary dreams 
so far as to suppose them prophetical, very serious 
impressions may be given, ana much inconvenience 
may result to the. waking and substantial parts of our 
lives. It has ofien happened (no doubt) that a 
dream, by presenting to the imagination a lucky 
number, has induced a poor man to commit himself 
in the lottery : and I have been told of young ladies, 
who have stooped to low alliances,, in obedience to 
the suggestions of these empty counsellors. I think 
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too I haye observed, in the nature of these nightly 
conjurations, a tendency to invert the order of things, 
as it stands in reality. What we have contemplated 
with reverential awe during the day, we encounter 
in our dreams with a careless familiarity, and are 
frequently drawn into the closest intimacy with 
what has filled our waking thoughts with dread and 
abhorrence. 

In the drama too of our dreams, the most topsy- 
turvy dispositions are made, and the different parts 
are sustained by the most improper persons in the 
world : thus our best friends will sometimes act in 
these scenes like the bitterest enemies, and the purest 
characters will be concerned in the basest actions* 
To draw therefore from such confused appearances 
rules for our daily practice, and to suspect virtue 
and honesty because our mischievous faticy has 
traduced them in our dreams, would be to lay a 
foundation for such caprice, misconstruction, and 
abuse, as totally to disqualify us for the commerce of 
society, 

A confidence in these chimeras has led many per- 
sons into mistakes respecting their real qualifications 
and their proper parts in life. A very peaceful 
hard-working cobler of my own parish, by some dis- 
tortion of his fancy, became suddenly so valiant in 
his dreams, and so wasted his spirits by night with 
hi& military achievements, that he actually needed 
repose in the day-time, and was obliged to excuse 
himself to his customers on account of his double 
profession. His fancy became at last so possessed 
with images of war, that he considered it as impious 
to oppose Heaven any loi^r ; and accordingly enlist- 
ed for a soldier, leaving a fiirewel epistle to his family, 
in which he assured them that he felt himself bom 
to great action^, and exhorted them to sell hiis stdck 
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in trade, which might help to maintain them till he 
returned the colonel of his regiment Before he had 
well gained acquaintance with his firelock, he was 
drilled into a new order of dreams, which took now 
so opposite a turn, that he mended in a month more 
shoes in his sleep, than he had done for years in the 
ordinary course of his labour. ' I have since heard, 
that he has deserted; but have been able to trace 
him no further. 

Though I suspect that a superstitious reliance on 
the authenticity of dreams, is often the secret soaroe 
of much perplexity and sorrow to the unenlightened 
part of the community; yet, on the other hand, I 
cannot think it wise to treat so remarkable a proper- 
ty of our natures, as perfectly fruitless and inane. 
It may possibly be of much latent conseauence to 
the animal economy, and is by no means without ito 
moral advantages. Though 1 should scrapie to allow 
that our dreams are significant of the fotuie, unless 
the future have already occupied our w^iig thoughts; 
yet 1 respect them as a kind of allegory of our past 
life, in which the sentiments that lave governed us 
during the day are obliquely, and metaphorically 
alluded to, under Tarious shi^Ms and disguises. I 
look upon them as bringing to the secret tribunal of 
our consciences, a testimony in regard to the general 
complexion of our thoughts, and making favourable 
or un&vourable reports accordingly as our Benti« 
ments have been pure and upright, or have contract- 
ed the stain of latent criminality. 

I shall finish with recommending to such as 'are 
curious in this part of natural knowledge, this Oniro- 
critica, by treasuring up their own experiences this 
way, to establish a sort of scale of dreams for the 
estimaticm and regulation of their waking thoughts; 
and shall myself, probably, in some future paper. 
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prosecute these hints for their advantage^ unless a 
dreaming correspondent shall communicate some- 
thing to me on the subject that shall supersede my 
own observations. 



N°23. SATURDAY, MAY 26. 



In tumbling over our family manuscripts a day or 
two ago, my attention was arrested by a long 
epistle addressed to a king. It seems to have been 
written by one of the Olive-branches, who was in 
holy orders. But, as many of us have been of the 
clerical profession, and as this performance hap- 
pens to be without date, I must leave my readers 
to guess at the crisis of the state, and the period of 
our history, in which it was written, by the com- 
plexion of its matter. 

TO THE KING. 
Sir, 

As I consider this as a moment in which 
every honest endeavour should be made to tranquillise 
the suspense of the nation, and to fix the public 
opinion on the safe and sober side, I look up<Mi my- 
self as jusUl^ed by the character I mamtain of a 
gentleman, and a clergyman of England, in thus 
addressing your majesty on a subject so critically 
interesting to yourself and us all. It is in vain that 
I hold forth from my pulpit thus twice a week the 
solemn truths and injunctions of religion, and endea- 
vour through the week to keep up in my parishioners 
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the practice of what I have taught> while their minds 
are discomposed and raffled by menaces and alarms, 
and while their attention is drawn towards objects 
of immediate concern to their repose and presenrar- 
tion. 

At a juncture like this, so big with destiny, and so 
prolific of change, every tlunking man is contem- 
plating whatever is most dear and sacred to him, in 
the system in which he moves, with an aching solici- 
tude; and you, sir, above all, must feel youisiQlf 
touched with the present instability of throiies^ q£ 
constitutions, and establishments. 

I have ever contemplated your m^^y as the 
greatest prince in Christendom; not because you 
nave the gi'eatest power, not because you are at the 
head of the greatest nation, but because you are of all 
princes the most important ^ the people over whom, 
you reign. It must assuredly give you great weight 
in your own eyes, to reflect that you mstke an essei^- 
tial part of a constitution under which mankind have 
been happier and greater than in any state of things 
hitherto experienced. But if there be a crisis in the 
history of your country, in which this your conse- 
quence to your subjects is more particularly felt, I 
scruple not to say that this is that crisis. When the 
caprice of innovation, and the indefinite love of 
change, gets abroad among a sanguine people Jjh^ 
your English subjects, it is natural ana r|^ for 
good men to turn towards the resources which the 
constitution has provided for its 4iwti security and 
continuance. 

Now that part . of k to whicn'wise men have prin- 
cipally ascribed its poise and stabi1ity^.is^the share 
which yoiir majesty enjoys ; a share which has ex- 
idoded the fluctuating rage and unbridled ambition 
of Democracies, while it has admitted and strength- 
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ened all the virtaous efficacy of the Republican fonn. 
It is this steadiness and integrity which the state has 
derived from the crown, that enables us to boast that 
the frame of our constitution has undergone no ma- 
terial change since the sera of the Restoration, if we 
except the triennial law passed under King William, 
and repealed under George the First. This principle 
of conservation, so characteristic of your majesty's 
crown, naturally holds it up to those who are conh 
spiring against the blessings' of our constitution, as 
the great mark of their destroying system. This 
they obscurely drive at through the medium of 
collateral ruin; to this end a thousand arts and 
deceptions are employed, in a progressive course of 
operation; and the mildest professions and projects 
of reform are at this time only the first steps of the 
scale of destruction, the initiative forms of that 
towering fabric of mischief wl^ch they meditate in 
their hearts. 

The base of every revolution is broad and com- 
prehensive ; a multitude of different factions imite to 
compose it, characterised by one spirit of discontent, 
but with dif&rent views and different motives. The 
disappointment, however, of their separate endea- 
vours, brings them closer together ; the society of 
resentment shapes the cause of the one to the cause 
of the other; each considers that the wishes of the 
rest run parallel to a certain length with his own; 
as their spirits become heated, their thoughts become 
blended; till at last the views of the violent and 
the wicked prevail altogether^ and a common despe-. 
ration overspreads the whole. Your majesty's ac- 
quaintance with history must bring to your mind a 
sufficient number of examples of this gathering and 
condensing principle in all plots and machinations 
ajj^^nst government; it must put you upon your 
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guard against those specious reforming requisitions, 
which, however reasonable they may be, when 
abstractedly considered, are always to be distrusted 
when they make their appearance in unreasonable 
times, in times of heat and of clamour, like the 
present. I speak of this spirit of innovation with 
reference to our happy constitution : in other places 
it may be justified by other circumstances; but 
while we sit under the shade of our own laws, and 
feel all the cherishing benignity of our own govern- 
ment, it is fair almost to look with distrust and pre- 
judice on z\\ projects of change whatever, and to 
regard them as necessarily involving much hazard 
and danger. 

In a constitution so complicated as ours, and com- 
posed of so many minute parts which require a sound 
knowledge of human af&irs to understand their sub- 
•erviency to the whole, it is not for every pretender 
to tell us what we can spare, or what props are 
necessary to an edifice which has not been erected 
at once on mathematical principles, or after any 
pre-concerted plan or model, but has grown and 
spread with time, occasion, and emergency; and has 
been pieced and parcelled into various apartments, 
more with a view to accommodation than grace, to 
capacity than proportion, to interior comrort than 
outward symmetry and order. A constitution so 
mysteriously wrought, so fashioned to the changing 
condition of the human mind, so pliable to the wants 
and demands of our nature, however slow in finish- 
ing, has a higher claim to our regard, than if it had 
been woven at once in the brains of a single set of 
men, or in the revolution of a single aera, to fit with 
scrupulous adjustment the philosophy of the times, 
or a transitory crisis of popular opinion. 
" It is enough for ua to know that our constitution 
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has been sealed with the sanction of time and 8iicce»- 
sive generations ; that it has been found answerable 
to all the purposes of national aggrandisement; that 
fighting under its banners we have gloriously con- 
quered ; that under its protection we have maintained 
our religion; that we have found its spirit- congenial 
to commerce, and friendly to the progress of know- 
ledge and humanity : it is enough to know this^ with- 
out troubling ourselves to inquire into the nature of 
its origin, or its qualifications of birth. 

If our constitution, whole as it is, had no original 
foundation in the free consent of a people ; if we do 
not ^njoy it as the entire gift of a solemn confedera- 
tion ; there is nevertheless no part of it that has not 
been tried in all its points, and all its bearings ; that 
has not many times over been weighed in the balance 
by contending interests ; that has not been examined, 
in times of trouble and in times of repose, with jea- 
lous scrupulosity ; and that has not come down to us, 
marked with no particular humour of a particular 
juncture, but bearing in its aspect the reverend au- 
thority of time, the different subscriptions of ditierent 
ages, and the broad testimony of numan nature at 
large. 

Those, therefore, of your majesty^ subjects, who 
are so pleased with discovering that our government 
is no constitution, because they are unable to trace it 
back to any general association and consent of the 
people, are solicitous about formalities that have no 
natural ground in human afi&irs, which proceed by 
an involuntary course of incidental progression and 
improvement. Secure in the actual blessings of po- 
litical freedom, we need not contend about forms 
and titles : we will not make war upon these verbal 
politicians, in vindication of our right to the name o£ 
•constitution, if they, on their part, will not insist oa 
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our fiziiig Uu8 OUT skractoie of happiness to the 
ground, becanse the fint sume was laid without the 
doe deoorams of ceremony and punctilio. 

IS these Rights of Man, which hare taken sach 
hold of some men's fiuiciesy be so encumbered with 
formality ; if their tendency be to dissolve all go- 
Temment^ whether good or bad, supposing them to 
haye proceeded informally ; I have no compunction 
in declaring, that these rights of man are mconsis- 
tent with ms social character, are inimical to his 
true interests, and subTersive of his civil freedom ; 
but may serve, to the end of time, as the stale pre- 
tence of revolutions ; and afibrd to factious leaders a 
language unintelligibly imposing to the gaping vul- 
ear, and rich in the unideal terms of a raving phi- 
losophy. 

Let not such flimsy reasoners disturb your ma- 
jesty's peace, or shake your £iith in the loyalty of 
the good people of England, who love you, not 
merely as their king, but as an integral part of a 
great whole, in which their security is involved, and. 
as the bond and pledge of perpetuity to these our 
political blessings. We look upon you, sir, as one 
of the system with us ; as sharing in all its whole- 
some restraints, and as feeling a fellowship with 
your people in all the benefits it diffuses. Look 
then, with confidence, to the depth, and breadth, and 
solidity, of the scheme of our government, as a suffi- 
cient defence against the irregular attacks of a poli- 
tical bandittL 

A parliament-house may be burned with all its 
journals and records ; but who shall bum out of our 
hearts those witnesses and documents of freedom 
which are loiiged and cherished there } The riots 
of the capital may be renewed; but what sudden 
fiiry shall prevail agunst the rocky frame of oar 
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constitatioo, of which no man's mind has furnished 
the models but which time and the hour have raised 
with an insensible progress, and have built of mate* 
rials that blows and buf&ts only serve to indurate ? 
The sense of the nation may subside, and alarm and 
distrust may take a sudden possession of their minds; 
but what enbrts of disappointed malice shall prevail 
against the seated prosperity of the country^ the 
evidence of actual enjoyment, and the strong argu« 
ments of fact and feeling ? 

Should it, however, be your majesty^s fate to see 
some disturbances ere you sink into the tomb of 
your ancestors, you have been taught how to ccmibat 
with ills, and to wrestle with calamity. Your bro- 
ther of France was fostered in the lap of indulgence, 
and spoiled in the nursery of despotism. To an ab- 
solute monaicfa^ :hiB solyeQta are Ins pli»thnig* while 
'he £ev in im -cndle, and the iport m his passiong 
when he sits upon his throne ; but the kings of Eng- 
land are tutored, and corrected, and lessoned, and 
catechised by the people at an early age : and your 
majesty especially has been brought up in the school 
of disappointment, and has been exercised in trouble 
and in sorrow. We doubt not, therefore, but that 
you will stand firm, should any severer trials befall 
you ; — you will not be wanting to your affectionate 
subjects, who desire to be told how to serve you ;— i 
you will consider yourself as pledged for the main- 
tenance of our free government ; — you will make a 
severe, but chaste use of your authority; — you will 
yield to no galling requisitions, which may force 
you into disgraceful dilemmas, and induce you to 
tamper with your sacred honour; — and you will at- 
tempt no illegal stretch of prerogative, to shame 
your faithful aund loyal subjects. 

With this constancy of mind, your majesty is pre- 
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pared to encounter the worst tliat can bafipen ; and 
with its natural support, our constitution is able to 
sustain the secret or open assaults of its enemies. 
Did it rest on a single point, like the old sovereignty 
of France, standing on its pinnacle like an inTerted 
cone, eveiy passing wind might make it totter to its 
fall ; but the monumental pyramid of our govern- 
ment, seated on its natural base, which is the people, 
shall require no common convulsion of nature to 
shake its foimdations. 

But although there is nothing in the present 
aspect of things to fill your majesty's mind with 
gloomy presages, yet let not this rooted fimmess of 
your throne induce you to contemplate, with a bo- 
som of apathy, the agitations of your people, how- 
ever partial they may be. Every little alarm has a 
claim upon your feelmgs, and demands on your part 
a solicitous paternal attention. In times of seditions 
machinations, it is to you that the virtuous part will 
turn, as to the sprinff of their consolation, and the 
guide of their activity. The throne is the central 
object of their trust and their fears; it is the point 
of union to the different members of the constitu- 
tion ; it compacts, settles, and holds together in a 
mysterious combination, the various virtues of va- 
rious communities, which time has operated to blend 
together in this favoured country ; it is the refoge 
of our hopes, it is the anchorage of our freedom, it 
is the haven of our constitution. 

Thus held up to the view of your people, and 
thus important to the safety of our liberties and laws, 
your majesty cannot be inactive in the state, without 
great reproach to your sensibility and your under- 
standing ; you will not Content yourself^ with thun- 
dering out bulls and proclamations, which may cut 
ojQTa branch or so, while they strengthen the root of 
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sedition; but you will gather the complaints of your 
people, and sift their grounds and their motives ; you 
will not let your name and authority be abused, by 
interested men, to the purposes of their own aggran* 
disement; you will set all your resources and spirits 
to work for the discovery of expedients to ditifuse 
happiness and content among your subjects. There 
are always constitutional means in your majesty's 
hands, of conciliating the people of this country to 
your person and government; and your majesty 
must know, better than I do» the properest meUiocb 
to be used. 

Certain I am, that one generous act of spirited 
justice, in reducing those superfluous expenses of 
government, which add so little to the dignity of the 
crown, and plant no real securities around it, would 
soon chase all these sophistries of change and inno- 
vation out of the bosoms of Englishmen. Unless 
there be a real sense of suffering, a real difficulty of 
subsistence among a large part of your subjects, your 
majesty has little to apprehend from those knots of 
speculating politicians, which are still so obscure and 
insignificant in the country, that I will venture to say, 
there are very few in the ordinary ranks of life, who 
have any other occupation or employ, that know 
their names or their motions. The general idea of 
want, and the general idea of a revolution, are coupled 
together in the common mind, without any reference 
to the jargon about the rights of man. They are 
coupled together, they will subside together, and 
they will ferment together, according to the manner 
in which they are treated by those who have power 
to aggravate or to compose them. It was not the 
theories about the rights of man that overturned the 
monarchy of France; it was the distress and beggary 
of millions, occasioned by the total want of feeling 

y3 
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in their ffovemment, which abandoned them to the 
mercy of miserable extortioners. 

The people of England are not ungenerous ; they 
love to contribute to the becoming splendour of their 
monarch ; they would glow with shame to fetter the 
free range of your majesty^s bounty^ or, in this age 
of national prosperity, to narrow your appointments 
to the unpnncely rule of a mercantile oilculation. 
But are there no prodigalities or abuses in the cur- 
rent expenses of government, which, so far from 
being essential to the support of your majesty's 
crown, are a reaf satire upon it, and conduce only to 
the maintenance of the fluctuating power of certain 
individuals, which has oflen no other dependence 
either on the regards of the prince, or the confidence 
of the people ? 

I would be understood to speak of no particular set 
of men : what truths I urge, are plain general truths* 
and want no particular illustration from example. It 
is a galling thing for any part pf a free people to 
know, that much of their poverty and calamity is 
artificially produced, in contradiction to the circum- 
stances of the country at large, by the profuseness 
and ambition of a particular description of their fel- 
low-subjects : it is a galling thing for a reflecting 
people to feel that their little ones must oflen fore- 
go a hearty meal, to pamper the luxury of those, 
towards whom they acknowledge neither love nor 
obligation. 

These would be the strongest arguments for the 
revolutionists to set forth, could they prove that this 
obliquity of principle vi'as indelibly inherent in the 
constitution. Such a vital rottenness would well ar- 
gue the want of a total change, and the wise and the 
good would be called upon to liberate their country 
ffom so reproachful a servitude : but my mind b sar- 
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tisfied that this is not the necessary condition of my 
countrymen ; this constitutional beggary, this system, 
of corruption, this forced state of society, has not 
been the nursery of those great men, whose labours 
have advanced human nature, or of those great ex- 
ploits which decorate the English hi^story. Places, 
and pensions, and salaries, are^all good to a certaia 
extent: as public rewards of merit, as officially use- 
ful in the various departments of the state, I recog- 
nise them as a part of the constitutional scheme; but, 
as instiuments of corruption, as ministering to the 
support of the governing party, I regard them as 
mere incumbrances that ambition has formed about 
the constitution, , to obstruct its free motions, and to 
depress the natural vigour of its life and action. 

Were all the collateral and oblique expenses of 
government spared, somewhat of insecurity would re- 
sult to the permanence of subsisting power, which 
might bring with it additional caution. Opposition 
too might be purified in its motives, in the ratio that 
power was stripped of its temptations ; yet patronage 
enough might remain to inspire a just confiaence into 
government, and to stimulate the hopes of temperate, 
ambition. Corruption would feel a check in all its 
classes of venality ; for private fortunes would be 
squandered with more reserve and timidity, when the 
situations to which th^ sacrifice was to be made, held 
out more limited compensations, and more frugal re- 
wards. Where only private fortunes could be wasted 
in corruption, the fountains would speedily be ex- 
hausted, and the evil would furnish its own remedy : 
the action of bribery being thus suspensive and tem- 
porary, would afibra frequent pauses for the true spi- 
rit of the constitution to revive ; the downright ple- 
beian good sense of the people would often exalt its 
tones ; and the spring of men's minds would conti*. 
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nually revert to its natoral posture with renewed 
activity. 

As much therefore as it may be in yonr majesty's 
power to alleviate of the present burdens of the peo- 
ple without injury to your crown, it is doubtless your 
duty to attempt ; remembering, that the king of 
France lost his authority and his freedom by an inat- 
tention to the beginnings of complaint among his sub- 
jects ; that, slumbering in the shadow of his minis- 
ters, he was himself overwhelmed in their fell; and 
that, being at first a sharer in the reproach of go- 
vernment, he soon became a principal in the ruin 
that followed. 

As the incitement to revolutions in the minds of 
the community is rather the hope of an alleviation 
of their burdens than an exemption from restraint, it 
is doubtless religiously to be wished, that some mo- 
derate means might be adopted of assuaging what- 
ever discontents prevail among the people. Some 
silent arrangements might perhaps be made, which 
would ^ave an angry search into the failings of our con- 
stitution and government, at a time when a general 
spirit of cavilling, and wild ideas of regeneration pre- 
vail, together with some proportion of disaffection* 
obliquity, and rage, among certain descriptions of 
the community. I do not propose to declare myself 
an enemy to reform : I acknowledge, in the constitu- 
tion of my country, a principle of improvement 
which fits It for the nearest approaches to perfection 
which human infirmity permits; but at this moment 
a spirit of rash refinement and visionary conceit is 
gone abroad, which is so opposite to the experimen- 
tal character and the gradual growth and confirma- 
tion of our laws and liberties, that if it were once 
carried into the correction of our system^ it might 
lead to its total demolition. 
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Whatever can be done on the ground of our con- 
stitution, to cultivate its natural advantages, and im- 
prove its capabilities^ I shall rejoice in, with the good 
part of your majesty's subjects; but I dread to see 
all the floodgates opened, and the barriers removed, 
till the ocean burst in upon us, and deluge this fair 
land with all its fruits and its promises. The real 
friends of sober reibrm will see an end of all their 
plans and prospects in the wasting liiry of a revolu- 
tion, and must cherish a peculiar anxiety for those 
principles on which they propose to build their 
amendments and alterations ; since to spoil and to 
improve, are terms of stronger opposition than to 
spoil and to preserve. 

Let theremre your majesty's h^art be warmed to- 
wards your patriotic subjects, who forbear at this 
time to set forth the imperfections of gdvernment, as 
viewing it in the light of a friend under persecution ; 
as considering the times as unpr6pitious to moderate 
and wholesome correction ; as conceiving the present 
moment to call rather for restraints on licentiousness, 
than controul on power ; as weighing the inconveni- 
ence of delay against the dangers of precipitation 
and the violence of enthusiasm. We must in the 
mean time keep firm together ; we must be reserved 
and moderate in our actions and our speeches. 

On your part, be just to your people, respect the 
privileges of your subjects, to whom your honour is 
pledged, and your afiection belongs; respect the 
rights of juries, and the rest of the rights of the 
people ; let no man be rashly prosecuted for speak- 
ing his mind, or for venting his malice : rather let us 
suner the enemies of our wise constitution to lose 
their strength and their credit in the excesses of their 
hate and the madness of their disappointment. The 
arch-theorist himself of the Rights of Man, of those 
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rigbU which transfer the reins from his reason to his 
passion, of those rights which dissolve ties, which 
confound distinctions, which destroy security, let him 
shine with his new lights upon human governments, 
till he call up the practical and solid parts into va- 
pour, and lose himself in the fog which is gathered 
around him. 
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JixmHpluM diseipiiikc, TERENTIUS. 

80e the €«wnplMy ^fteti of djigginp. 

It is now so long since my readers have had their 
attrition called towards our club, that I am afraid my 
good friends will think I neglect them. This, how- 
tytTt it is out of my power to do, while I have such 
daily instances before me, of the admirable effects of 
our \node of discipline. It is indeed a sensible plea- 
•ur«i to r^ll«^t, that I am at the head of an institution 
whoii^ bwieUts ai^ solid, though circumscribed; and 
whoAt" laws hav« introduced among a little commu- 
niWN a rh9«rfoh¥»$ that arises out of temperance, 
aiH) A tfcmd^humour Ih^t is nursed by tranquiiiitjr. I 
)H^r«u«M^ my^lf too» that there is some merit in 
wm^ii^ a i\i^ echo productive of substantial eood, 
ai^d m di^^xt'ruixf th^ pnidkal uses of an article in 
UtK whK^ Msi hiUHHIo V'^m looked upon as amock- 
m^ ^xr^ikii^v^ a]i[¥() iW i»<Mt barren of all modes of 
<^vi*K«^w>N Thw i^wdiniiition of voice established by 
tMir ^"1^ i^i^xiM % MKckm resmedy lor most of tiie 
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abuses of argument, and gives full play to sense by 
rendering sound a corrective of itself. Whatever be 
the turn of the conversation^ no man obtrudes his 
opinions without a competent sbare of information ; 
and a real knowledge of the object can alone be- 
^eak attention among us. None, without this claim^ 
can obtain even a hearuig, unless his part in the 
dialogue consist chiefly of interrogations. For it is 
a plain case^ that where other circumstances are 
equal, knowledge will always prevail over ignorance; 
and nonsense 1ms but an indiflerent chance^ without 
the countenance of friends, or the violence of vocife- 
ration. 

But the great praise and principal advantage of 
our institutions is the particular power of compression 
they possess, by which double the quantity of know- 
ledge is produced in a given time, on a given subject, 
comparatively with any other society, supposing the 
mean quantity of information in the members to be 
the same. This, and more, will be granted me by 
every man of common sense and candour, who makes 
the proper allowance for the accumulation of idle 
matter, that fills out the dialogue of ordinary meet- 
ings, and the little room that is left for the temperate 
tlow of rational observation, amidst the press of vo- 
lubility, and the pertinacity of opposition. 

The praise of long harangues and lofty declama- 
tion is considered here as profane; and we do all 
we can to have the condintenta sarmonum, without the 
lateris comtendo; " the delicacies of speech, without 
the vehemence of delivery." This object, our scale 
of sense, no less than our scale of sounds, is design- 
ed to promote ; for every man is too fond of his own 
opinions and hypotheses, to persevere long in the 
support of them, without ktuaching into superlatives^ 
which he no sooner does, than he pays the forfeit of 
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his ainbitton« and perishes often on the very ere of 
victory. Like some of the eastern generals of old, he 
brings his elephants into the field H battle^ which in 
the heat .of the conflict turn back upon his own 
troops, and occasion the ruin of his cause. 

I should foe sorry, however, if the better part of 
my readers should imagine, that under these circum- 
stances of restraint, the utterance of noble feelii^ 
must be shackled, and virtue fail of her due homage 
and reward. In the relation of a virtuous action, the 
simpler the tale, the more forcible its effects; and in 
the defence or eulogy of virtue itself, a vehement 
phraseology carries not so high a commendation as a 
sober and practical display of its advanti^es and ex- 
cellencies. Our panegyrics, in .general, are robbed 
of half their lustre, and all their discrimination, by 
being carried at once ac^ far as they can go : thus, 
when a picture is varnished too highly, we lose all 
the distinctions of light and shadow ; and all those 
bold touches, that give strength and relief, are lost in 
the dusky glare of glowing confusion. 

There are doubtless a multitude of circumstances 
that pass without observation or comm^itatthetime, 
which have' nevertheless a mighty influence on ccm- 
versation, and are singly sufficient to spread a cheer- 
ful or gloomy complexion oyer a whole evening. 
We have all of us our jealous points ; we have M 
our secret vanities, our topics of self-adulation, in 
which we readily grant to no man undisputed prece- 
dence : whence, it is probable that out of a large 
company, some are always displeased when superla- 
tives are lavished on others, and when they feel 
themselves called upon to acquiesce in a judgement 
that pronounces their own exclusion. 8uch is the 
inborn pride of the human heart, that most of us 
would rather that no estimate at all were made of 
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ibur merit, tihless that estimate'would raise us lotbe 
' highest rank, and that it were doubted whether we 
possessed abilities or not, than that those abilities^ 
by being ascertained, should be fixed and confined 
to second-rate excellence. 

I belicTe I shall not extend my observation too 
lar, by maintaining, that even in cases wherein we 
•re no ways imposed upon by the whispers of self- 
love, or at least wherein we nourish no conceit of 
. superior excellence, it is yet unwelcome to the 

freater part of us to hear superlatives scattered pro- 
igally aroand us, while we on^sel^^s are left so de- 
eidedly out of the question, and while the superiori^^ 
ly, which perhaps we do not arrogate, is carried, at 
the. moment that we are looking towards it, to a cau'* 
^ous distance above the reach of our pretensions* 
Thus, in our little society, where every member haM 
bid adieu to the morning of youth and meridian of 
manhood, I think I have Sometimes observed the 
t^ounte nances of some of my old friends oveiicSist for 
a moment, when -a new member has talked of the' 
stoutest and handsomest man of all his acquaintance! 
and a remark having fallen inadvertently from one 
of the company at our last meeting, that Tom Top- 
ping the blacksmith was by much the strongest man 
in the parish, Mr. Blunt gave my hand so cordial a 
si|aeeze at parting, thtR the blacksmith's superiority 
was lefl very undecideil in my mind. 
'. I don't know how it is, but Mr. All worth iseems to 
feel no inconvenience from this abolition of superla* 
tives at our club. He has a way of doing virtue 
such justice, and expressing ills feelings so forcibly 
without them, that we sometimes can hardly per- 
suade ourselves that he has escaped the penalty of 
our statute ; and I have obser^-ed Mr. Barnaby, who 
has a few littlenesses of character and a sportive 
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kiad of malice bekmging to him, note my good 
friend's words with a great deal of aUentioii, in 
hopes to catch him tripping, and to have the glory 
of putting his naine in the Black Book. Of this tri- 
umph, however, he has always hitherto been disap- 
pointed ; for when this worthy gentleman's sensibi- 
lities are wrought up to such a pitch as almost to 
bear down his philosophy, as will sometimes be the 
case when he favours us with some tender story, and 
when the quivering of his cheek discovers the agi- 
tation which prevails within him, he yet continues 
to avoid an absolute superlative, while he gives full 
latitude to his own feelings on the subject, and satis- 
fies the mind of every body present. *' A greater 
soul was never displayed on any occasion "—'* One 
of the best characters in the world " — " As great abi- 
lities as ever shone in that station'' — or some such 
qualified expression, serves his purpose quite as well 
as a direct superlative: it is a modester cloibing 
for his own opinions, and is a tacit courtesy to ail 
that hear him, which operates insensibly in beget* 
tjng attention, and in conciliating acquiescence. 

I have heard Mr. AUworth, in maintaining the 
expediency of this rule, which has been opposed 
more than any other which we have established, 
compare a man whose enthusiasnpi always pnshes 
him at once into superlatives, to a singer, who, by 
beginning with a note too high, is obliged in omse- 
quence to strain his voice to a pitoh that robs it of 
its music and modulation. In speaking on this sub- 
ject the other day, I thought he made a just aliiiiion 
to those lines of Horace, 
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** Force without judgement, &U8 hy its own weight ; bat 
force circumscribed by prudence^ is amplifled by the 
iavour of Heaven itself." 

In my two papers on this subject, I have gone to 
some length on these two fundamental rules of our 
little constitution, relating to the judgement of the 
£cho, and the abolition of superlatives, as the two 
supporters on which the whole fabric bears. The 
advantages indeed, which result from them, are so 
numerous, as to reduce within a very small compass 
our other canbns of conversation, which we esteem a 
very great happiness, as we look upon the multipli- 
cation of laws as a multiplication of disputes, and 
that too much theory in government is subversive of 
practice and utility. So much is our constitution 
simplified by the breadth and compass of our laws 
and regulations, that we have only six departmenta 
for the cognizance and prohibition of all possible of- 
fences. Over each of these departments we have a 
judge, whose determination is final in all cases which 
come under his province : one of these judges is 
perpetual, the rest are elected every year. We have 
also a registrar, who notes down oftences and forfeits 
in what are called black books, one of which is ap- 
propriated to each member; and if any member's. 
book be filled in the course of the first six weeka 
after his election into our society, he is judged to be 
incorrigible, and his seat is declared vacant The 
executive power is lodged with the president, whose 
business it is to protect and enforce the laws, to elect 
to certain offices, and to declare to the whole so- 
ciety the decrees of each department. Our six de« 
partments are. — 

1 St. Noise* Ecao the perpetual judge^ 

The decisions of this court are characterized by 

z2 
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%tk aocaraey> jaslice, anch dispatch, truly worthy of 
imitation ; a circumstance of peculiar felicity to our 
constitution, as the cognizance of this department ex- 
tends OTer tl^e hirgest desci^ipVioiv of ofienqes. The 
authority of the echo is. effectual in presenting loud 
laughter, kc^llooipg, whistling, ^racking of Whip8» 
scraping on th^ floor, tattooing, nonsense, confusion, 
menaces, iaipertiixence, pretended zeal, debates on 
politics^ debates on religion, haste, dogmatism, and 
a mqltitude of other enemies to peace i^nd order, 
^hich cannot well exist without noise. * 

2d. For Superlatives, Mr. Manac^e^ judge^ 

The cognizance of this court carries a particular 
force against long harangues, boasting speeches, de-v 
^lamation, passion, contempt, revenge, invective, 
morosenes^, exaggeration, enthusiasm, and such like 
invaders of mii^tb ^nd harmony. 

5d. For hnmorahties, Mr. Allworth, judge. 

This is a yery 9oleipn court ; and t(he gentleman 
who presides at present, is repeatedly chosen to the* 
^ame office, which he executes with a rigour of 
which nobody complains. Profane or ind^c^nt al- 
lusions, oaths, irreverent doubts, falsel^ood, abuse, 
scandal, invidious coin par isoi]|s, personal reflections^ 
|*idicule, &c. have no m^rpy showq to them by thit 
upright lawgiver. 

4th, For Indecencies. Mr. Shapely, judge. 

Mr. Shapely, I should pren^ise, is the yonngesl 
member of our society, and has passed a youth oC 
great levities and indiscretions. Accident brooght 
him acquainted with Mr. Allworth a few years ago, 
whose lessons of virtue being grafted 4>n his- natural 
politeness and knowledge of the world^ ha\y^f^nde(6<i 
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hitn a very eompkte gentleman. He has discharged 
the duties of his office so abiy and punctually, that 
occasions are rare which call for his interference. 
No man can wound, or shock, or disconcert the feeU 
ings of another, without subjecting himself to the 
censures of this court, which are exact and severe. 
All impolite speeches, solecisms in good manners, 
interruptions, contradictions, abruptnesses, negli- 
gencies, mimicry, sarcasm, vulgar wit, bufibonery, 
contemptuous smiles, &c. fall uikler the correction of 
Mr. Shapely's department. 

5 th. tor Wagers, Mr. Browncols, judge. 

This gentleman's office simply requires him to 
punish and controul the itch for betting and gaming.. 
His duty demands firmness and vigour, as he is fire* 
quently opposed to two offenders at once. Mr^ 
Browncole is a steady and judicious persoiv bu* 
being a little choleric in his temper, gives to the dis- 
graced members frequent opportunities ef making 
reprisals : at the last meeting he paid half«a-crown 
for offering to lay a crown that Mr. Bamaby would 
propose a wager before we broke up. In these cases 
the president always interferes to punish the judge. 

6th. For Toasting, Mr. Solovioh ytnyi curate, judged 

We prohibit this practice, as leading frequently to 
discourses about the merits of particular persons, and 
as affi>rding an opportunity \fi one man of disconcert- 
ing another by an eulogy on his particular enemy. 

* In any case of difficulty, a judge has the privilege 
of inviting tohta aid a. certain number of the mem- 
bers, who are of more than a year's standing among 
us. The punishB9eiits are assigned to all by the six 
judges, who compose on this occasion a sort of coua* 
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cU, thoagh it miist he owned that Mr. Allworth has 
a very leading share in these judiciary detemunattons. 

We have admitted one new memher since I spoke 
of my little commonwealth in my third Paper. Thia 
gentleman was remarkable for his absence of mind^ 
and has proved one of the most impracticable sub-; 
j^ts on whom the efficacy of our system has been 
tried. Mf. Farthingale was introduced to us as a 
man of indefatigable research, and great profundity 
of thought: but what avail our thoughts and our re- 
searches, if they furnish no. matter of contemplation 
to others.; if they bring no accession to th^ treasures 
of human knowledge, and lend neither countenance 
t« virtue, nor confirmation to truth? To him whT), 
fu>t cqntent with locking up within the cavern of his 
mind all the knowledge he may possess, buries also 
his manners along with it^ doubtless the world has 
fewer obligations, than to the i:oarse mechanic, who 
has his rough industry to plead, or to the well-bred 
loiterer, who strews at least a few flowers in oyr path, 
and helps us to pasa cheerily onward ^hrQugh the 
vale of years. 

Mr. Farthingale has been six weeks a^ constant at^ 
tendant at our meetings, and has not yet surprised . 
us lyith any thoughts that seem worth the sacrince of 
all present objects and obligations, or which- others 
might not arriyeat, without the fatigue and. par^e 
of so kmg a journey. Though nothing can be more ^ 
evident than the truth of ibis statement, yet so great 
is the vulgar prepossession in favi)uir of this gentle-. , 
man^s genius and penetration, so convincing are the 
proofs of excellence drawn from the discoveries of 
deficiency, that nothing is wanting to complete thei- 
perfection of his philosophical character, but his 
walking off a precipice into the sea, or eating up hU 
little finger instead of a radish. 
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* This geh^man's dress and figure It altogether 
uncommon. ^ He is somewhat about siif feet four 
inches high, with a considerable protuberance before, 
overhanging a pair of legs so slender and inadequate, 
that it seems as if his body were supported by some 
invisible geometrical principles; between his lower 
clothes and his .waistcoat, there is, for the most part, 
a quantity of linen displayed, forming a kind of in- 
terregnum ; and as his neckcloth is continually miss- 
ing were it should in due order appear, we often 
suspect some cross purposes in the business, and that 
it has, somehow or other, been tied about the middle, 
instead of the neck. It is reported, that when a boy- 
lie never could acquire the talent of dressing himself; 
and it used to be a common jest among his school- 
iellowsy to send him into school with his shirt over 
his coat. . Even at this day he loses a quarter of an 
hour every morning before he can determine whe- 
ther his coat is to be buttoned before or behind; 
and is sure to try it on three times before he has 
made up his mind. As he is continually without a 
handkerchief, he thinks himself privileged to pocket 
our Doyleys; and if the robbery be charged upon 
him, pleads his alibi, while he confesses the crime. 
It is in vain to drink his health, or inquire after his 
family : he answers, '' pretty well, I thank you,'' to 
the first civility; and, " I am much obliged to you," 
to the second. He will begin a story to the tallest 
man in our society, andfl||ish it to the shortest; and 
fit our last meeting asked Mr. Bamaby, the church- 
warden, several serious questions about his periodical 
landertaking. 

While he was courting the daughter of one of my: 
neighbours a few weeks ago, there was not $i man in 
the club who did not receive a love-letter fVom him; 
ivhile notes intended for them were carried to bis 
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miitiCMy with UMiuTiiei aAcr hw BOQl» or tfrapsjr* ber 
wH« or ckildreo. The other day he threw oar whole 
society iBto the greatest disfawsi isfiagtnshle, by bring- 
ing the intelligenoe of Mr. Allworth^s death, hi 
about half an hour afterwards Mr4 AlUrorth enteted. 
the room, looking reniaxfcably well; and apon refer- 
ring to the news-paper, we -found it was a Mr. Alden> 
in the East Indies. Aboat a year ago, he was on 
the point of being married to an elderly maiden lady, 
of large property, when, happening to take her out 
fiir an airing on a pillion behind hun, he spoke so 
disrespectMly of her short allowance of te^ to a. 
friend nHio was riding by his side, that he was obliged 
to trot home with h^ onder a pretty heavy load of 
abase. 

Sach is the history of Mr. Farthingale, our new. 
member, of whom I shall make some forther reports 
to m^ readers, if I shall be so happy as to discoTer 
in hmi any instances of prc^ressivo amendment, 
onder the lessons and oorrectaonsof our little society.. 
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T' aXijflg^ svfnjceis ocpi9iJi^wy ah\* 
By calcule^tion you will And the tiiith. 

^N Opulent merchant of. Bagdiid, being afflicted 
3vith a latent disorder which h^ld bafiled aUl the m&» 
dical abilities of his native town, reaolved to set oul 
for a place, at the distance of a day's journey, which 
bad long been famous for the number and the skill 
of its physicians.. As he had wrought up his mind 
to the highest pitch of confidence in the art and ex« 
perience of these professors, he entered the town in 
great gaiety of heart, notwithstanding the numbev 
of fresh graves which . he observed in the burying-? 
places, and the many pallid countenances he met in 
the streets : for .(with respect to these last) said he 
to himself, " it needs no calculation to convince me 
$hat these are but a small part of th^ whole popula* 
tion of the city, a^d possibly these are all in a state 
of convalescence frofn a much lower condition." 
. As h^ proceeded, he inquired for the most emi-' 
nent practitioner, and was directed to a very long 
irregular street, which, he was told, was inhabited 
entirely by physicians. On entering the street,, be 
was struck with its gloomy appearance, as it was 
f haded with yew-trees from top to bottom ; and sq 
infested with owls and bats, that it was with diffi* 
culj^y he could make his way. .His alarms were pnH 
di^opsly incfea^ed, wbep, upoQ advancing tow^flt 
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the door of the largest house, he found himself in a 
throng of ghosts, who instantly made a passage for 
him by separating into two ranks. He pursued his 
way, as if he was running the gauntlet, till he came 
to the door, where, having given a modest rap, his 
business was inquired by a damsel who seemed far 
gone in a decline. " My dear," said he, " before I 
declare my errand, have the kindness to tell me the 
meaning of all this unsubstantial gentry, who press 
round your door like beggars the day after a feast?" 
" Stranger,'' she replied, '' it is notning more than 
a crowd of impudent ghosts, who are continually 
upbraiding my master with the failure of his pre- 
scriptions/' Now as there were pretty nearly five 
hundred of this order, our young merchant, without 
troubling himself with any calculations, or staying 
to opnsider that this number was small or great in 
proportion to the extent of the physician's practice, 
or that his superior skill might have drawn to him 
all the most desperate cases, yielded to his first im« 
pressions, and marched away in great good-humour 
widi his own penetration. 

Before the next house there were not more than 
three hundred ghosts, which, however, was a formi- 
dable number, in our traveller's estimation, and fixed 
his opinion respecting the merit of the doctor. A 
circumstance that puzzled him not a little was, that 
the magnitude and respectability of the bouses de- 
creased in the same ratio with the number of the 
ghosts which were ranged before them ; for it seem-« 
ed reasonable to conclude, that the best physicians 
would l>e best lodged, on account of their superior 
gains. But this was entering too much into calcnla* 
tion ;> so on he went, till he came to the end of the 
street, where was a small house of one story, and 
with <ml^ <Hx^ ghost before it. ** Here,'' said iic» 
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'' without donbt lives thb man whom the Prophet 
has destioed to be my restorer : with only one ghost 
in all his practice, it is odds indeed against my being 
the second/ So saying, he knocked boldly at the 
door, and was introdnced to the doctor by a very 
plump and rosy maid-servant Having made his 
case known, he was promised a speedy deliverance ; 
and accordingly was pdt to bed, and operated upon 
so many ways, that in a short time he was reduced 
to a most deplorable condition. 

He did ^ch honour to the doctor's medicines, 
that 9t the end of the fourth day he found it ad- 
visable to make his will. The notary could not help 
expressing his surprise that a person of such large 
property should put himself into such hands; and 
asked him, if any severe calamities had reduced him 
to this act of desperation ? This brought on a con- 
versation, in which it transpired, that our youn^ tra- 
veller was only the second patient that had fallen 
under the doctor's care since he had entered into 
the profession about three years ago. The notary, 
who happened to be an honest man, was touched 
with compassion at the melancholy situation of the 
dying merchant. Having finished the business of 
the will, he proposed to him a trial of some more 
eminent physician; and having satisfied the one- 
ghost doctor with the pretence of changing the air, 
removed the patient with great care, in a litter, to 
the house where he had first applied, and had been 
frightened away by the five hundred ghosts. On 
entering the house, the merchant was astonished to 
see the poor consumptive maiden, who had opened 
the door to him a little time ago, converted into a 
very florid and healthy person. This raised in him 
great hbpes, which were amply justified by the 
event : for in the course of two weeks he returned ta 
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Bi^ad complist^ly r^stored^ ivhither li^ darned with 
him the notary's daughter> whom he married from 
motiveg of love towards herself, and gratitude to her 
&ther. He made also a resolatidn never to decide 
at first view, but always to bestow some pains on 
Calculation before he fixed his adoption. 
: The story of the young merchant of Bagdad Is the 
story of the greater part of my countrymen^ both 
young and old. Few of us set a sufficient ralue upon 
our second thoughts, to wait for their decision ; we 
prefer in general the easiest methods to the safest, 
and choose rather to err with dispatch than to suc- 
ceed with deliberation. On this impatience of 
judgement, this inclination finally to determine on a 
general view of a subject, rather than to trouble our- 
selves with an examination of the particulars, is the 
common success of many ludicrous betts founded; 
To gather into a heap a hundred stones placed at 
the distance of a single yard from each other, seems 
to many a young man a task which he could with 
ease accomplish in an hour ; but before him who 
(calculates how many hundred yards of ground be 
must go over, ere the work can be completed, thitf 
appearance of ease retires. It is thus that computa- 
tion supplies the place of experience, and forms a 
safeguard to those whose want of more extensive 
information lays them particularly open to decep^ 
lion. 

A little acquaintance with history is enough to 
satisfy us, that numerous errors are discovered, and 
great misrepresentations detected, by the simple 
process of calculating and comparing dates and di- 
stances : and I am persuaded, that those among the 
younger part of my readersi who will condescend tot 
take the counsel I give, will hereafter thank me for 
advising them to bring all relationa o£ importantr 
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ctrcomstances to the test of numbers. Were thisr 
practice more frequently observed, many compilers/ 
who owe no small portion of their credit to the idle« 
ness of their readers^ would lose that fame which too^ 
confident a reliance on their fidelity or their know- 
ledge has accumulated around them. Many re-< 
oeired opinions, many plausible systems, would sink 
under this trial; nor is there any thing that would 
more strongly contribute to defend the cause of 
truth against the bold assumptions and vain asser- 
tions of the enemies of Revelation. How much caU 
cttlation avails in matters of legal testimony, those 
conversant with the practice of our courts of justice 
will bear me witness. But for this, criminals, by 
suborning persons of trading consciences, might - 
every session establish alMs, that would make the 
capital appear clear of thieves, and leave crimear 
without their perpetrators. 

Nor is it of less advantage in civil causes, where, 
probably, still more impositions would be detected/ 
if the technical part of arithmetic were better at- 
tended to in the education of those intended for the 
profession of the law. Neither shall we charge too 
much on the neglect of this basis of science, if we' 
ascribe to it a large portion of the mistakes of eco-^ 
nbmv, and the miscarriages of trade. When I hear 
(from one of my town correspondents) that a young 
man has ruined his fortune by his extravagance, andy 
to satisfy his creditors, is obliged to sell or mortgage 
his estate, I immediately conclude that he had never 
taken the trouble to calculate to what expense his 
income was adequate, that he might arrange hisi 
establishment so as not to exceed it : and when. I 
lately learnt, that it had. become a fashion among 
the Great not to rise till noon, and then to dine at 
six in the evening for the sake of a long morning, it** 
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occurred to me, that this absurdit^^ hi prac^oe must 
ha?e ariseA from tbeir not having adverted to the 
diflforence there 'is betvireea the number of hours 
which iutervene between those of six in the morning 
and thtee iu the afternoon, and the hours which pass 
between mid-day and six in the evening. To be 
sensible, indeed, of the ill consequences which such 
an inverted disposition of the twenty-four^ hours 
must occasion ^ the vigour of our mental and cor« 
poreal faculties, requires a degree of refleotioa 
greater 'than that which common arithmetic supplies : 
they must therefore, by every rule of calcutattoii, be 
totally out of the reach of a generation who imagine, 
that, while they are acting inconsistently with the 
course of nature, they can gain any enjoyments com- 
parable to those' which nature has in store for such 
as will not strive to counteract what they know it is 
impossible to transpose. 

. In restraining, too the sallies of vanity and the ex- 
travagance of ostentation, the habit4>f computing the 
difference between real and apparent numbers would 
be of considerable use. How much would it reduce 
the exultation of the owner of a splendid equipage, 
were he to consider how large a proportion of those 
who gaze at his carriage, his horses, or his liveries, 
as he passes through the streets, are not rapt in ad- 
miration, but are tacitly occupied in moralising on 
the manlier purposes to which that wealth might 
have been directed, or in inquiring if his estate be 
equal to his appearance, or if the merit of the man 
be proportionate to the brilliancy of the rank he has 
assumed. In the balance of conversation, a little 
calculation is eminently useful ; and nothing would 
tend more to sink the coui'age and reduce the mettle 
of the forward and loquacious. The attention which 
such characters excite^ by being estimated only in 
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the |[ro»> is placed by Aemsehrts to tb« acecmnt of 
admtratioa; when^ if a separate computation were 
made of those who are struck dumb by the pre- 
«oii»ptioB» or lost in wonder at the folly or the igno^ 
ranee of the orator^ but a small quotient would re- 
main to flatter their conceit, or support their anro* 



]>ifiidence is so oonstitutional in the other sex, 
that Sifter all the pains taken to extirpate it from 
the breasts of oiur young females, by the modern 
mode of edocatioii, so much of it still remains, that 
any- errors of the kind I«m'nottcing> are rather to 
be ascribed in them to the deceitful flatteries of our 
sex, than attributed to any high conceit of their 
own charms : yet eyen here this exercise of compu-^ 
tation may be introduced as an useful guatd ; and I 
Mcommend to my fair readers, when they ffeel con-^ 
•ciousin their fluttering hearts of attracting the eye 
of every male in company, to spare <Hie moment 
firmimir triumph, to consider how disproportionate 
to the whole number is that of those whose admiral 
lion is an faonoui^ that ought to flatter female pride» 
and' be truly acceptable to firloous sensibility; to 
consider that a large number, struck only with their 
outward form, are total strai^rato the more subtile 
and. furtive graces of manner and exf^essiOn, and' 
strangeis to the just value of that sensibility of 
heart, that delicacy of sentiment, and that fidelity 
of affisctioh, which are l^e greatest attributes of wo« 
man-s nature ; that the admiration of others is but 
tbe momentafy effeet -of surprise, which soon givea 
place to uncandid criticisms on that beauty which 
they ^before deemed superior to censure; while the 
honours 'Of simplicity will be given to design, and 
the gifb lof nature to* meretricious decorations.* 
ShctaM tkey lAiink, however, that they may reaton^ 
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ably coant upon the admiration of their own sex ails 
a tribute at least sincere, let them reflect upon the 
▼arious sentiments which excite praise in the bosoms 
x>f the fair; let them r^ect that it is the lot of some 
females to owe their praise to their inability to 
alarm jealousy ; let them, in short, allow fairly for 
the many invidious motives which govern both praise 
.and censure ; and they will see reason to deduct 
largely firom the number of apparent, when they 
would note the sum of real admirers, and be con^ 
yinced, that the disinterested love which dwells in 
inine, is. not to be found in the breast 6f evert 
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As every one knows that commerce could not be 
carried on without it, it might seem only an afiected 
extension of my subject to speak of calculation at 
nsefol to the mercantile and trading world, did not 
the numbers of those who stop payment io all parts 
of the island prove that- there are, even in this de- 
scription of my countrymen, many who at least err 
in their accounts : I cannot therefore forbear recom- 
mending a more carefiil attention to the harmony of 
numbers. It might help to clear obscurities that 
frequently ocpur in the books of such traders, whose 
business is chiefly centered in Guildhall, were two 
or ^hree new articles admitted into ledgers, such as 
entertainments, excursions to watering-places, and 
subscriptions to public amusements. 
. It is however a satisfaction to jne to think, that our 
country is by no means destitute of those who are 
sensible of the advantages of computation. I am- 
w'ell informed, that there are some even of our no-. 
bility; who have by practice acquired a very com* 
mai^ding skill ip the calculation of chances; and 
tl;iat their sliccess induces others, whose rank addii 
B^ill greater dignity to thjs pursuit, to apply to the" 



same study wfth a perseverance which neither natu-^ 
ral infirmity, reiterated difficulties, nor repeated 
losses, can vanquish. I am happy to find too, that 
there are some of my own profession whose profi- 
ciency in calculation will help to refute that general 
charge of indolence, which is frequently and incon- 
siderately cast on Ihe body of the clergy; since, 
though they may sometimes be mistaken in the esti- 
mate of a life, when, from their earnest desire to be 
employed in the duties of their calling, they pur-* 
chase a next presentation, there are many instances, 
among both incumbents and curates, of extraordi- 
nary accuracy in computing the exact number of 
minutes within which they can contrive to read the 
church service, or ride from one parish to another. 

Among the members of that august assembly by 
which laws are made for others to observe, we natu- 
rally expect to find the practice of every thing that 
is commendable ; and I was not at all surprised at 
hearing, that the art, in recommendation of which I 
am now writing, is there so well cultivated, thafe 
some members can accurately declare what number 
will vote on one side of a question, and how many 
on the other, even before the reasons for determining 
it either way have been heard. But though in an 
assemblage of men selected from the nation, at large, 
on account of their eminent qualities, partly by tlie 
royal adoption, partly by popular esteem, I could 
not be astonished to find that any thing praiseworthy 
was pursued; yet was it peculiarly gratifying to me 
to be informed that the science of numbers was thus 
studied among them; as I must confess, that what I 
had read in the public papers of debates on the reve- 
nue of the country, in which the orators of different 
parties undertook to demonstrate, by arithmetic, po- 
sitions directly contrary to each other, had nearly. 
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fixed me' ina'Ver^ knr ^pinkm ef ffce calcalttdng 
povren of the poltticiaiis of my cootitiy. 

I o«m I bsLwe obsenred liow little, in most of their 
meaMiras, they have considered by what means 'Uie 
happineai of the nadony which consists bat in that 
of the component parts of it, could be gradually 
furthered; and I recollect but yery few measures 
for the internal benefit of the country, taken up on 
a broad basis, and framed to extend its happy efifects 
to Ikture generations; although a little disinterested 
calculation might suggest sereral improvements in 
otur national economy, which from their importance 
would secure lasting honour to the promoters of 
them, and make our politicians no longer appear like 
accountants whose minds have been contracted by 
long confinement to the arithmetic of fkactions. 

As l^ese moral calculations will oflen come happily 
in aid of experience to supply the deficiency of 
years, so will they contribute to reconcile and ap- 
proximate the diiibrences and contentions of yoi^ 
and age. By a just estimate of the littks lapse i>f 
time that has intervened since these paffioBs tmd 
propensities were his own^ the old man^ severity is 
softened into compassion, and his rebuke into coud* 
sel, ill contemplating tl^e errors 4^ youth; while the 
florid cavalier, in the full tide of blood and spirilff» by 
properly estimating the short interval int^r^osed be- 
tween mis viffocous crisis and the seasivi of decrepit 
tude, or, to keep to the idea of ci^ieiilation, by re- 
gaidlttg through the same aritfanMacal series the de- 
creasing quantity of his manhood will feel a greater 
tenderness for those weaknesses which are so soon to 
be his own allotmaat, aond consequently a kinder in- 
terest in administering consolations of which he will 
shortly be reduced to partake. Ilius also thiis spirit 
of calcnlatioii suggests a sort ofb^lanceof iilfiirmfties 
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between the characters of youth and age i arrogance 
accounts with anger^ and peevishness with pride ; 
ambition and apathy, closeness and prodigality, pre- 
judice and contempt, enthusiasm and chicane, have 
their reckonings together ; and on the whole they 
find it easy to compromise, as the debts on one side 
are nearly cancelled by the debts on the other. 

As we extend thb rule of proportion over the 
whole scheme of human life, we learn politically to 
estimate the worldly advantaces of virtue and re- 
ligion, and we despise the pitiful product of vicious 
pleasures, when the proper subtractions are made on 
the side of constitution and conscience. Still elevat- 
ing our views on this scale of calculation, we rise at 
length to a sort of infinite series, and take into the 
account the glorious promises of eternal life. It is 
then that our worldly interests hardly hold the place 
of units in our minds, and we feel the full force of 
those authoritative admonitions which we have re- 
ceived, to live soberly, redeeming the time because the 
days are evil; and are impelled to join the Psalmist 
in his solemn supplication, " So teach us to number 
our days, that ive may apply our hearts unto wis- 
dom." 
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